A. A. LONG 


1 The scope of early 
Greek philosophy 


Unlike other books in this series, the present volume is not a “com- 
panion” to a single philosopher but to the set of thinkers who col- 
lectively formed the beginnings of the philosophical tradition of 
ancient Greece. Most of them wrote little, and the survival of what 
they wrote or thought is fragmentary, often mediated not by their 
own words but only by the testimony of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and other much later authors. These remains are exceptionally pre- 
cious not only because of their intrinsic quality but also for what 
they reveal concerning the earliest history of western philosophy 
and science. The fascination of the material, notwithstanding or 
even because of its density and lacunar transmission, grips everyone 
who encounters it.t Two of our century’s most influential philoso- 
phers, Heidegger and Popper, have “gone back” to the earliest Greek 
philosophers in buttressing their own radically different methodolo- 
gies and preoccupations.” Many of these thinkers are so challeng- 
ing that the small quantity of their surviving work is no impedi- 
ment to treating each of them at book length. Even so, there are 
reasons beyond our fragmentary sources and conventional practice 
for presenting these and other early Greek philosophers in a collec- 
tive volume. 

First, we are dealing with an era marked by thinkers who were pro- 
foundly innovatory and experimental. The younger of them did not 
ignore their predecessors, and within the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 
(the chronology of our period) a number of distinct movements de- 
veloped which are distinguishable geographically or dialectically — 
the early Ionian cosmologists, the Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, the 
atomists, and the sophists. Yet, this is not a period of schools in 
the literal sense of Plato’s Academy or Aristotle’s Lyceum, with a 
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formal head, a curriculum, and an ongoing succession. Melissus can 
be called an Eleatic or follower of Parmenides, by virtue of the con- 
clusions for which he argued, but as a Samian admiral he may have 
had no personal acquaintance with Parmenides, whose place of birth 
and presumed residence was Elea in southern Italy. Zeno of Elea, who 
must have known his fellow countryman Parmenides, may have fol- 
lowed him more literally than Melissus did, but Zeno’s arguments 
bear directly, as Parmenides’ do not, on the early history of Greek 
mathematics. Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and Empedocles 
all trumpet the individuality of their ideas, and explicitly or implic- 
itly criticize other thinkers as well as ordinary people. In order to 
interpret the work of any early Greek philosopher, reference to the 
whole period is indispensable. 

Secondly, even allowing for the numerous gaps in our knowledge, 
we can observe significant differences among the methodologies and 
interests of the early Greek philosophers. This is particularly evident 
in the case of Pythagoras, the only one of them whose name, albeit 
years after his death, came to stand for a determinate movement. 
Pythagoras taught a way of life which included purificatory practices 
and their supreme importance for the destiny of the human soul 
after death. His contributions to philosophy and science, as we today 
understand these, are harder to discern, especially by comparison 
with such figures as Zeno or Democritus or Anaxagoras. Yet, it would 
be a grave mistake to excise Pythagoras from the main stream of 
early Greek philosophy. Criticism of conventional religious rituals, 
such as blood sacrifice, and the promise that a true understanding 
of the world will transform a person’s life, are emphatically stated 
also by Heraclitus and Empedocles. Some early Greek philosophers 
have little or no attested interest in psychology, epistemology, ethics, 
and theology; others incorporate contributions to these subsequently 
demarcated fields in their work. 

The fluidity and diversity of early Greek philosophy are a central 
part of its character and importance. For that reason too, the sub- 
ject is particularly apt for treatment in a multi-authored volume, 
not only because of the opportunity this gives for a pooling of exper- 
tise, but also as a way of articulating some of the many interpretive 
approaches to the style and content of early Greek philosophy. In 
the earlier years of this century, debates raged about its scientific 
or nonscientific character, its common-sense or counter-intuitive 
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biases, its theological dimensions, and much else.} Those debates 
will never entirely disappear. The material is too complex for that, 
and in this field, more than in most, every interpreter is bound to 
project a viewpoint in order to say anything worth saying. That is 
not to invalidate attempts to describe what the main thinkers have 
in common, such as “the inquiry into nature.” More on this later 
in the chapter. For now, it is essential to recognize that, with the 
possible exception of Pythagoras, none of the figures treated in this 
book identified himself expressly as a “philosopher” or called his 
project “philosophy.”4 The point is not that we should avoid call- 
ing them philosophers, but that we should beware of attributing to 
them anachronistic conceptions of the scope of philosophy and its 
subdivision into fields such as logic, metaphysics, and ethics. Even 
Plato, who was the first Greek thinker to theorise explicitly about 
the nature of philosophy, is innocent of this kind of demarcation. 
Nevertheless, early Greek philosophers made pioneering contribu- 
tions not only to the understanding of the world in general but also to 
philosophical topics that were later described more specifically. For 
ease of exposition and to facilitate a broad grasp of what early Greek 
philosophy comprised, this book is divided between chapters on par- 
ticular thinkers and chapters on topics. In the case of the sophists 
(Chapters 14-15), the topics and the individual thinkers largely coin- 
cide because, so far as our record is concerned, the sophists’ most dis- 
tinctive contribution to early Greek philosophy was their teaching 
of rhetoric and linguistics, relativism and political theory. Chapters 
10-13, on the other hand, are devoted to topics that are quite hetero- 
geneous in the thinkers whose views are discussed there — chapters 
on rational theology; the beginnings of epistemology; soul, sensa- 
tion, and thought; and responsibility and causality. The principal 
heroes of this last topic chapter, by Mario Vegetti, are Hippocratic 
doctors. It was they, he argues, rather than those we conventionally 
count as early Greek philosophers, who pioneered rigorous think- 
ing about causes. His chapter also includes the historians Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Rather than trespassing outside the proper limits 
of early Greek philosophy, this material is an important indication 
of their instability. If space were not an issue, this book would have 
included much more from the rich field of Hippocratic medicine.‘ 
A final topic chapter, or rather a coda to the whole book, is provided 
by Glenn Most in his wide-ranging study of “the poetics of early 
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Greek philosophy.” Three of the early Greek philosophers, Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles, chose verse rather than the 
newer medium of prose as the vehicle for expressing their thought, 
Heraclitus, though he did not compose in any of the formal modes 
of Greek verse, adopted a rhythmical and epigrammatic style that is 
uniquely his own. Here we have yet another indication of the fluid 
character of Greek philosophy in its formative years, for from the sec- 
ond half of the fifth century onward, discursive prose would become 
the standard medium for writing philosophy, and poetic “truth” 
would be treated as different in kind from the probative ambitions of 
philosophy. However, “poetics” is an integral feature of our subject 
for deeper reasons than the philosopher poets’ literary form. Tradi- 
tional Greek wisdom was virtually identical to the epic poetry of 
Homer and Hesiod. As the staple of primary education, these great 
texts, more than any others, influenced and provoked both the style 
and the content of early Greek philosophy. If innovative thought was 
to take root, Homer and Hesiod had to be dethroned or at least shifted 
away from their commanding position, and so we find explicit criti- 
cism of them in Xenophanes and Heraclitus. Yet, in numerous ways, 
as Most so convincingly shows, Homeric and Hesiodic patterns of 
thought as well as expression are still palpable in early Greek phi- 
losophy, not to mention such obvious points of contact as the “di- 
vine” inspiration invoked by Parmenides and Empedocles, or the ex- 
plicit interpretations of poetry essayed by Democritus, Gorgias, and 
Protagoras. 

The topic chapters distinguish this book’s account of early Greek 
philosophy from many standard treatments of the subject.® So too, 
to some extent, our treatment of individuals. The Milesian trio, 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, are the main theme of a 
single study — Chapter 3. We have no chapters solely devoted to 
Xenophanes or to Diogenes of Apollonia, while Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras are discussed together in Chapter 8 from the perspective 
of their responses to Parmenides. Zeno is given a chapter to himself, 
but Parmenides and Melissus are presented in conjunction. If this 
procedure looks partial or idiosyncratic, the chapters on topics and 
the index will provide the reader with many additional perspectives 
on all the main thinkers. Thus Xenophanes is accorded a good many 
pages in Chapters 3, 10, 11, and 16. Empedocles, one of the most 
many-sided thinkers, figures prominently in the topic chapters and 
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also in Chapter 4, on the Pythagorean tradition. A great advantage 
of this procedure, or so we believe, is its combination of diachronic 
history, treating of individuals, with the analysis of salient themes 
and methodologies to which they collectively contributed. 
However, there is more than that to the book’s rationale. We start, 
after this introduction and Chapter 2 on sources, with the beginnings 
of cosmology at Miletus (Chapter 3). For evidence on this subject, 
we are almost entirely dependent on the tradition of interpretation 
initiated by Aristotle and Theophrastus. Whatever we make of that 
tradition, there is no question that it imports some anachronism 
and misrepresentation.’ In addition, it has helped to promote the 
view that early Greek philosophers in general were predominantly, 
if not exclusively, cosmologists, whose chief questions were about 
the origins and material principles of the world.’ Cosmologists, in- 
deed, most of them were if we exempt the sophists. But should the 
sophists be extruded from the ranks of early Greek philosophers be- 
cause they did not engage, to any great extent, in cosmology? Apart 
from the inappropriateness of answering yes to that question, iden- 
tifying early Greek philosophy as predominantly cosmology has had 
the unfortunate effect of making its contributions to epistemology, 
ethics, and other topics seem ancillary and perfunctory. That mis- 
conception is no longer so entrenched, but it has hardly disappeared. 
Therefore, one of the aims of this book is to show how much these 
early thinkers contributed not only to cosmology but also to other 
topics that would become part of the main agenda of philosophy. 


TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF EARLY 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Thus far I have refrained from calling the early Greek philosophers 
by the familiar term Presocratics. The word first became current 
in English after the German scholar Hermann Diels nearly a hun- 
dred years ago used it for the title of his great collection of evidence 
on early Greek philosophy, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (The 
fragments of the Presocratics).'° Since then, it has become standard 
terminology. Those who first encounter the word probably suppose 
that it refers simply to thinkers who were chronologically prior to 
Socrates, and that is broadly true for the figures in Diels’ first volume, 
who range from the mythical Orpheus to “the Pythagorean school.” 
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But in Diels’ own usage, Presocratic is more than a chronological 
marker. As his younger collaborator Walther Kranz explained, the 
second volume of their collection includes “many contemporaries 
of Socrates, and indeed some who outlived him. Even so the book 
is a unity” because in it “a philosophy speaks which has not passed 
through the intellectual schools of Socrates (and Plato) — not just the 
Presocratic but also the non-Socratic early philosophy.” 

This comment is less innocent of assumptions than it may seem 
to be. What is especially telling is that Kranz puts Plato’s name in 
a parenthesis. In fact, of course, Plato’s writings are our principal 
source for determining Socrates’ unwritten philosophy and for dis- 
tinguishing it from that of his contemporaries, including especially 
the sophists. Most of what we can learn about the sophists, apart 
from the surviving work of Gorgias, stems from Plato, and nothing 
mattered more to Plato than defending Socrates from the widespread 
belief that he was, to many intents and purposes, a sophist. Plato, 
then, is far from being an unbiased witness to the distinctiveness of 
Socrates’ philosophy. Certainly, he is the best we have, and unques- 
tionably Socrates, in his interrogative methodology, his search for 
definitions of moral concepts, his self-examined life, and in a great 
deal else was a massively original figure. However, Diels and Kranz 
were writing at a time when scholars supposed that they knew much 
more about the historical Socrates than many experts are confident 
of knowing today. 

We can be confident that the historical Socrates was much more 
like his namesake in Plato’s Apology and Crito than the character 
“Socrates,” investigator of nature and sophist, who is travestied in 
Aristophanes’ raucous comedy, The Clouds. I am not suggesting that 
Presocratic is a term that should be totally abandoned; even if that 
were desirable, it would not be practicable. Given the sources at our 
disposal and Socrates’ remarkable afterlife, it would be irresponsible 
to treat him simply as one among other thinkers of the fifth century 
B.c. He must be viewed in association with Plato, and hence he is 
scarcely discussed in this book (but see Chapters 14-15). Still, that 
requirement does not license us to regard even Plato’s Socrates as a 
figure so seminal that those he influenced were quite discontinuous 
with those who missed his impact. 

By representing the early Greek philosophers as conceptually 
or methodologically Presocratic, we have tended to overlook or 
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marginalise their interest in such topics as I have already mentioned, 
including ethics, psychology, theology, and epistemology. Because 
Plato never mentions Democritus, it is easy to forget that Democri- 
tus was Socrates’ contemporary.’ Yet, there are striking affinities 
between Democritus’ moral psychology and ideas voiced by Plato’s 
Socrates.'3 Writers of later antiquity, who credit Socrates with single- 
handedly originating philosophical ethics, were too keen on iden- 
tifying “first discoverers.” Far from undercutting Socrates’ signifi- 
cance, we highlight it when we acknowledge the ethical dimensions 
of Xenophanes or Heraclitus, or indicate the interests he shared with, 
and doubtless debated with, the sophists. The Presocratic label is 
also misleading because of its generality. Vague though it is, it sug- 
gests that all the early Greek philosophers are easily identifiable as 
a group, and chiefly so by their non-Socratic features. In that way, 
the term conceals the fluidity and diversity I have already empha- 
sized. Presocratic also tends to obscure Plato’s dialectical relation 
to his other predecessors, especially the Pythagoreans, Eleatics, and 
Heraclitus: a relation that takes on increasing importance in Plato’s 
later dialogues where he replaces Socrates with the Eleatic and 
Athenian “strangers” and with Timaeus. 

Neither in antiquity nor subsequently has unanimity reigned over 
the scope, boundaries, and subdivisions of early Greek philosophy. 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, as Jaap Mansfeld explains in the next 
chapter, were chiefly interested in classifying the opinions of their 
predecessors on topics such as the number and identity of the world’s 
principles, the soul, and sense perception. All of these fell under the 
Peripatetic concept of “nature,” so they called the proponents of 
these views inquirers into nature (physikoi or physiologoi).'4 Some- 
times Aristotle comments on their relative chronology, but whether 
he does so, or who he includes within a given context, depends on 
his view of their relevance to his topic. In his treatment of “causes,” 
he makes a clear break between Plato and those who preceded him, 
including Parmenides and the Pythagoreans, and here (but only here} 
he famously emphasizes Socrates’ concentration on ethics to the ex- 
clusion of any inquiry into “nature as a whole.”* In his treatment of 
“principles” (Physics I}, Aristotle discusses the early Ionian cosmolo- 
gists, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, and Melis- 
sus and briefly alludes to Plato. In book I of his work On the soul, 
his discussion of his predecessors is synchronic, independent of any 
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attempts to define periods of thought, and treats Plato alongside 
earlier philosophers (as does Theophrastus in his work On the senses). 
Aristotle nowhere calls Protagoras a sophist, and after he has argued 
against Protagoras’ “man measure” doctrine (Metaph. IV.5}, he likens 
its rationale to statements by Anaxagoras, Democritus, and others. 

Aristotle has an implicit concept of early Greek philosophy, but 
it is more pre-Platonic than pre-Socratic.'® Subsequent authors of 
philosophical “successions” and lives, writing in Hellenistic times, 
tended to draw a line under Socrates in order to present everything 
that came after him as a series of Socratic schools specializing in 
ethics.'7 Yet, Socrates himself could also be presented as the last 
link in a succession that began with Anaximander.'® For us these 
classifications are mainly of antiquarian interest, but they help to 
show that the boundaries of this history, though they need to be 
drawn, are inevitably imprecise and partly subjective. 

The point is not simply methodological. It also affects what we 
take as the beginning of early Greek philosophy, and how we interpret 
its subsequent history. I say history rather than development, be- 
cause the concept of development, which controls Zeller’s Hegelian 
treatment of Greek philosophy, has also been too dominant." Its bio- 
logical connotations tend to prejudge the superiority of what comes 
later to what precedes, and while there undoubtedly are develop- 
ments in the sense that Democritus’ atomism is a response to and (in 
our modern eyes) a clear advance on all preceding theories concerning 
the foundations of physical reality, Heraclitus and Parmenides, for 
instance, deserve scrutiny and provoke thought entirely for their own 
sake, however we assess them in relation to subsequent philosophy. 

As regards the beginning, this book follows the convention, au- 
thorized by Aristotle, of making Thales of Miletus the pioneer, and 
no individual claimant with a better title will ever be suggested. 
Yet Aristotle, to his credit, observes that “one could suspect” that 
the epic poet Hesiod has adumbrated his own idea of an “efficient 
cause” (Metaph. I.4 984b23). In certain contexts, Aristotle is quite 
prepared to find philosophical thoughts in figures prior to Thales. 
And was Thales or Anaximander the first Ionian philosopher? 
Diogenes Laertius, writing around A.D. 200, classifies Thales as one 
of the seven wise men (sophoi), but he also makes him the teacher of 
Anaximander, whom he credits with originating Ionian philosophy 
(I.13). 
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Then there is the intriguing but obscure figure of Pherecydes, the 
first, according to some very late reports, to teach the immortality of 
the soul.?° Suspicion about this is natural when one reads that Phere- 
cydes was the teacher of Pythagoras (D. L. ibid.), and Pherecydes too 
is pushed back by Diogenes into the ranks of “wise men” prior to phi- 
losophy. The question of whether to include Hesiod and Pherecydes 
in the history of early Greek philosophy is usually answered either 
negatively or by treating them as “forerunners.””? One justification 
for that procedure will emphasize the difference between the mytho- 
logical cosmogonies of Hesiod and Pherecydes and the early Ionian 
cosmologists’ reference to observable regularities that do not depend 
upon the arbitrary will of divinities. The point is well taken, but it 
will hardly stand as a defining characteristic of early Greek philos- 
ophy in general. Neither Parmenides nor Empedocles (nor Plato, for 
that matter) disavows all use of mythology, and theology is an im- 
portant element in the thinking of Xenophanes and Heraclitus (see 
Chapters ro and 16). 

If Thales or Pythagoras or Xenophanes had been isolated figures, to 
whom their contemporaries and the next generation made no signifi- 
cant and explicit responses, there would be little reason for treating 
them as the beginnings of philosophy as distinct from the continu- 
ation of “wisdom” already represented by the likes of Hesiod and 
Pherecydes. What particularly distinguishes the former group from 
the latter is a pair of very significant facts. First, Thales, whether 
or not he “taught” Anaximander, was plainly perceived as influenc- 
ing the more ambitious cosmologies of his fellow Milesians, Anax- 
imander and Anaximenes. He left some kind of intellectual legacy 
which could be drawn upon, improved, and criticized. Second, by 
around 500 B.c. Heraclitus forcefully differentiates his own thought 
from the “polymathy” of both Hesiod and three others — Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, and Hecataeus (DK 22 B4o). 

This quartet of names is most revealing. Heraclitus couples the 
revered poet Hesiod with three recent contenders for “wisdom.” To 
Pythagoras and Xenophanes he adds the Milesian geographer and 
chronicler Hecataeus. We could ask for no better evidence than this 
for a participant’s perspective on Greek philosophy in its formative 
stage. Heraclitus seeks to distance himself both from ancient au- 
thorities (Hesiod) and from a group of near contemporary figures. We 
should assume that he chose this constellation quite deliberately. 
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Three of them stand for new, would-be authorities, representatives 
of an enterprise in which he too is engaged, but which he will execute 
far more effectively. Significantly, however, Heraclitus is so close to 
the beginnings of the tradition he will help to shape that he attacks 
Hesiod in the same sentence that pillories Xenophanes, Pythagoras, 
and Hecataeus. 

Competition over wisdom and skill had long been endemic in 
Greek culture. Poets as well as athletes vied with and were expected 
to vie with one another. What is new in Heraclitus (and we see it 
also in Xenophanes) is the subject for competition. Xenophanes, ac- 
cording to the better construal of an ambiguous sentence, describes 
himself as talking about “all things” (DK 21 B34),?? and Heraclitus, 
right at the beginning of his book, claims that all things happen in 
accordance with the account (logos) that he gives (DK 22 B1). Within 
the same context, Heraclitus describes himself as “distinguishing 
each thing according to its nature” (physis). The “inquiry into na- 
ture” is an apt description of early Greek philosophy; it was Aristo- 
tle’s expression, as we have seen, and there is no doubt that some 
early Greek philosophers, whether or not they used the word, pio- 
neered such connotations of nature as objectivity, the way things 
are, the basic structure of things, reality as distinct from appearance 
or convention. Still, to say all this is to jump ahead somewhat. More 
authentic for grasping what Xenophanes and Heraclitus took them- 
selves to be undertaking may be the formulation, “giving an account 
of all things.” 


GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF ALL THINGS 


We should take this expression in a quasi-technical way. The project 
is not to talk about or explain literally everything, but rather to give 
a universalist account, to show what the “all” or the universe is like, 
to take everything — the world as a whole — as the subject of inquiry.”? 
We can now see why Heraclitus chose the four members of his dis- 
missed quartet: Xenophanes probably professed a discussion of all 
things; Hecataeus of Miletus had made a map of the earth, and he 
also wrote a work tracing families back to their mythological origins; 
Hesiod’s Theogony is universalist in its aim to include the main fea- 
tures of the visible world and also numerous “abstract” things such 
as love, strife, friendship, and deceit, within the scheme of divine 
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progenitors and their offspring. As for Pythagoras, even if he did not 
initiate the mathematics and the musical models of the world, asso- 
ciated with his name, we can presume he was widely regarded as the 
author of a quite general account of things, especially how human 
beings, by virtue of their souls, are situated. 

It is significant that Heraclitus does not include Thales, 
Anaximander, or Anaximenes in his hit-list. If his point had been 
simply to attack all other universalists, these Milesian cosmologists 
could have been prime candidates. What saved them from from criti- 
cism here, we may guess, is the focus of their accounts on the world’s 
underlying unity, the proposition that Heraclitus himself proclaims 
to be the essence of wisdom — “All things are one” (DK 22 Bs5o). 
Hesiod and the younger trio, by contrast, are taken to have obscured 
this central truth by contaminating their universalist pretensions 
with a multiplicity of data (polymathy).?4 

By viewing early Greek philosophy as a project of accounting for 
and systematizing all things, we get a formulation that incorporates 
the main figures discussed in this book, and that does justice to their 
fluidity and variety without collapsing into vagueness. The term 
“nature” (physis), in spite of its generality, inclines us to regard 
something more restrictive, the physical world and in particular its 
beginning (because physis primarily means “origin” or “growth”), as 
their single focus. This works pretty well in the case of the Milesian 
cosmologists, for whom our patchy evidence is largely filtered via 
the Aristotelian tradition. It is less effective for delineating the early 
Greek philosophers whose own words we are in a position to read, 
especially if it inclines us to to see them as detached observers and 
theorists of nature, who do not include the mind and human subject 
within the scope of their inquiries.*’ Yet, right at the beginning of 
our period at Miletus, we find Anaximander investigating the origin 
of living beings and the “evolution” of humans.” In the next gener- 
ation, Anaximenes used the human soul as a microcosmic model for 
the way “divine” air encompasses the world.”” Even at Miletus, then, 
“cosmology” was broadly conceived. When we come to thinkers who 
are better attested, their universalism and interest in human experi- 
ence are strikingly evident. This book documents numerous familiar 
instances, but others, less well known, are highly relevant here. 

Anaxagoras studied Homer’s ethical content, and his cosmology 
was used as the basis for giving an allegorical account of the Iliad.”* 
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Democritus, of whose voluminous writings we possess pathetically 
little, anticipates Aristotle in the vast scope of his interests. They 
included ethics (see Chapter 9), mathematics, music, anthropology, 
and literary theory, especially on Homer. Both Gorgias and Hippias, 
according to Plato, were prepared to talk on any subject, and Plato de- 
scribes Hippias’ claim to teach astronomy, mathematics, and philo- 
logy, to the last of which both Prodicus and Protagoras made salient 
contributions.”° As a defining mark of early Greek philosophy’s scope, 
“accounting for all things” can accommodate the so-called sophists 
within the tradition. Doubtless Gorgias and Protagoras had nothing 
to say about objective nature, but that can be explained by their scep- 
tical or relativistic views on truth (see Chapter 14}. They certainly 
were prepared to talk about “all (the) things” they deemed relevant 
to human utility and understanding, as befits Protagoras’ famous 
slogan: “Man is the measure of all things.” 

This is not to say that little has changed between the interests and 
methods of the earliest of the early Greek philosophers and those of 
the latest. Nor is it to question the sophists’ innovativeness in their 
role as paid educators. By the later years of the fifth century, “wis- 
dom” (sophia), the common denominator of the words philosophy 
and sophist, has acquired a more “professional” connotation than 
it had at the time of Thales - a connotation of acknowledged ex- 
pertise in understanding and teaching the general conditions of the 
world and human experience. This cultural development would not 
have been possible without the startlingly bold presumption, evident 
from the Milesians onward, that attempts to account for all things, 
as distinct from relying on trust and tradition, are humanly possible 
and desirable. Even Aristophanes supports this interpretation of the 
scope of early Greek philosophy; for while we may choose to call his 
parodic Socrates a combination of “natural” scientist and sophist, 
the character in the comedy itself is a unity. 

To sum up. From about 5 50-500 B.c. in Ionia — at Miletus (the city 
of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes)}, Samos (the birthplace of 
Pythagoras}, Colophon (Xenophanes’ native city), and Ephesus (the 
home of Heraclitus) -— what will become a quite new intellectual tra- 
dition is in the making. The persons in question are highly individu- 
alistic. Pythagoras migrates to Croton in southern Italy, and forms a 
religious community there; Xenophanes includes Italian cities in his 
travels, and composes in various verse forms; Anaximander writes a 
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book in the new medium of prose; and Heraclitus expresses him- 
self in highly obscure and epigrammatic sentences. There is no con- 
formity, as yet, about what it is to philosophize, no conception of 
philosophy as such. However, the youngest of these figures, Heracli- 
tus, is already insistent that he has an account of “all things” that is 
uniquely correct and vastly better than what the others have to offer. 
Long before, Hesiod had presented his Theogony in a poetic com- 
petition, and he too could have called it an account, or at least a 
story, about “all things.” What is it, apart from Heraclitus’ distance 
from traditional mythology and epic discursiveness, that sets him 
radically apart from Hesiod? Among many points that could be ad- 
duced, five are of prime importance. First, Heraclitus is quite ex- 
plicit about the kind of account he intends to give: it is to be an 
account that “explains” and “distinguishes” each thing. Trading on 
the multiple meanings of the word logos (discourse, account, reckon- 
ing, measure), he comes as close as the current resources of his lan- 
guage allow, to saying that he will give a “rational” and systematic 
account of all things. Second, his pronouncements, in spite of their 
obscurity, show his concern to make his account coherent with our 
cognitive faculties, both empirically and conceptually. He makes it 
possible to conduct an argument with him. Third, he formulates this 
account in a way calculated to “awaken” people from their individ- 
ual delusions about how all things happen. He has a transformative, 
one might almost say “salvational,” objective. Fourth, he intends 
not only to tell truths but also to tell them in such a way that those 
who listen will be required to think and investigate for themselves. 
He is a teacher who wishes to provoke the minds of his audience. 
Fifth, as Xenophanes had already done, Heraclitus sets himself apart 
from merely ethnocentric conventions and received wisdom, but he 
also adopts a critical distance from Xenophanes and everyone else. 
Giving an account of all things that is (1) explanatory and sys- 
tematic, (2) coherent and argumentative, (3) transformative, (4) ed- 
ucationally provocative, and (5) critical and unconventional — with 
such a formulation we can encompass the general project of early 
Greek philosophy without anachronism and with respect for its 
diversities of emphasis, method, and specific content. Like any gene- 
ralization, it is too broad to incorporate every particularity; 
this book, for instance, scarcely deals with the meteorological spec- 
ulations of some early Greek thinkers. Still, the generalization is 
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apt for those thinkers whose own words are well attested, espe- 
cially Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and Empedocles; it fits 
what we know of Democritus, and to quite an extent, it also fits the 
sophists. There is nothing original about my first, second, and fifth 
features, but the third and fourth require some amplification. 

Karl Popper wrote of the Presocratics’ “simple straightforward 
rationality.”3° His enthusiasm for these thinkers is beguiling, but 
they actually become far more interesting when we acknowledge 
that their rationality was neither simple nor straightforward. A 
prominent French scholar has recently proposed that the entire 
Graeco-Roman tradition of philosophy should be construed, first and 
foremost, as practical and “spiritual” in its goals, advocating philos- 
ophy as a way of life.3! This characterization will strike many people 
as appropriate only to some later ancient philosophies, but it has the 
great merit of asking us not to impute modernist conceptions of phi- 
losophy’s complete disinterestedness or “pure” inquiry to classical 
antiquity. Notice, for instance, how Euripides, a tragedian deeply 
versed in the intellectual ferment of his era, makes the chorus in 
one of his lost plays comment on the blessings of “inquiry” :3? 


Blessed is he who has learned how to engage in inquiry, 

with no impulse to harm his countrymen or to pursue 

wrongful actions, but perceives the order of immortal and ageless 
nature, how it is structured. 


In these lines we hear early Greek philosophy praised in contempo- 
rary words that capture its holistic ambition, scientific, speculative, 
ethical, and awe-inspiring. 

The leading figures clearly take falsehood to be grievously dam- 
aging to those in error, hence the strident tones with which Xe- 
nophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and Empedocles berate their 
unenlightened audience. Not only Pythagoras but also these thinkers 
have objectives that can be called transformative, and much of Plato’s 
animus against Protagoras stems from his belief that the latter’s 
claims to be able to teach good management of one’s own and one’s 
city’s affairs cannot stand their ground against Socratic scrutiny. 
Plato did not invent the notion that a true account of all things will 
have a beneficial effect on the lives of those willing to attend to it; 
he inherited this idea from his philosophical predecessors. 
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Directly related to this is the feature of being educationally provo- 
cative. That hallmark of Socrates can also be traced further back. 
Although Plato persuades us to draw a radical distinction between 
Socratic discourse and the rhetoric of sophists, Plato’s Socrates, like 
Plato himself, is also a master rhetorician, as any effective educator 
must be. Truth, in order to be recognized, needs persuasive expres- 
sion, but if people are also to be encouraged to discover truths for 
themselves, they need precisely the provocation in which 
Heraclitus and Parmenides engaged and which Protagoras as well 
as Socrates probably engaged in too. 

These points reinforce the misdirections that the Presocratic label 
can induce. To quite a large extent, Plato’s Socrates fits the charac- 
terization of early Greek philosophy I have offered, and Plato himself 
fits it even better.33 In his earliest writings, Plato primarily focused 
on the ethical questions and methodology he took to be Socrates’ 
distinctive legacy, but as his thinking developed, he concentrated 
increasingly on Heraclitus, Protagoras, the Pythagoreans, and the 
Eleatics, outlining his own cosmology only in the Timaeus, one of 
his latest works. Like Aristotle, we should sometimes draw a line 
before Socrates or before Plato, but for some purposes we need to 
extend the earliest phase to include even Plato himself. 


CONCLUSION 


With these modifications my version of the salient features of early 
Greek philosophy is largely in line with current views, whether 
these emphasize the reform of theology, the capacity for abstract 
generalization, totalizing explanations, counter-intuitive hypothe- 
ses driven by argument, or commitment to critical inquiry. Some of 
the thinkers incline more to science and to findings broadly reliant 
on observation. Others call the appearances of things into question, 
and adumbrate thoughts that will much later be grist to the scep- 
tics’ mill. With Parmenides and his fellow Eleatics, we can observe 
logic and metaphysics in the making. We find cosmological models 
that are breathtaking in their boldness, incipient ideas of an evolv- 
ing and self-regulating universe, systematic in its structure and basic 
ingredients. Distinctions are drawn between nature and convention, 
setting the stage for investigation into the foundations of language, 
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social practices, and justice. Truth is objectified by some and rel- 
ativized by others. Throughout the period discussed in this book 
a sense of intellectual excitement and challenge is palpable. One 
theory succeeds and competes with another. The accounts of “all 
things” have little basis in measurement or the rigorous checks and 
controls we associate with physics. Yet, as the period advances, cul- 
minating in Democritean atomism, one scientific theory of astonish- 
ing prescience is formulated — the theory that nature’s basic structure 
is nothing more than matter in motion. 

Why all this happened when and where it did is a question both 
fascinating to raise and impossible to answer with any degree of pre- 
cision. Numerous factors can be adduced, among which some of 
the most telling (in no order of priority) are political freedom and 
opportunity for debate, interstate trade and communication with 
the older civilizations of Egypt and Asia, the rise of literacy, codi- 
fication of laws, dissatisfaction with anthropomorphic myths, the 
prizing of innovation and self-assertion, a general interest in verbal 
dexterity, skill that can withstand competition, a perceived need for 
higher education, anxieties about the nature of human identity and 
its place both in the world and after death.34 All this is relevant to 
our understanding of the cultural context and content of early Greek 
philosophy; but whatever we say about that, we should not let our 
proper wonder at it lapse into talk about the Greeks’ peculiar genius. 
This book does not attempt to make any comparisons between early 
Greek intellectual life and that of neighbouring cultures, but that is 
due entirely to exigency of space and the need to impose manageable 
limits on any history. 

The Greeks themselves acknowledged their newness relative to 
the much older civilizations of Egypt and Asia, and the indebtedness 
of their early mathematics and astronomy to Egypt and Babylon.;5 It 
is virtually certain that Thales and his fellow Ionians knew 
and were influenced by near-eastern accounts of the world’s ori- 
gin. For the purposes of this book, the important questions are not, 
who said something like this first or where did X get this idea from, 
but what Heraclitus and the rest did with their own thoughts (how- 
ever those thoughts arose), and in what context they situated them- 
selves and their audience. Globally speaking, the Greeks were 
not the only ancient people to start philosophizing.3° The impor- 
tance of their start is twofold — its position at the beginning of the 
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European tradition of philosophy, and the kind of philosophy that it 
initiated. 

People often use the word “tradition” rather loosely, to signify 
a long-standing set of practices whose historical phases are succes- 
sively connected rather than cumulative and symbiotic. From its ear- 
liest Greek beginnings, the tradition in western philosophy has been 
of the latter kind, with new questions, conjectures, and refutations 
continuously feeding off, revisiting, and revising earlier theories and 
methodologies. If there is progress in philosophy, it largely proceeds 
by such dialectical encounters with the tradition, whether or not the 
current participants acknowledge that relationship. It is also part and 
parcel of good philosophy to treat its earlier contributors as partners 
whom we can engage in fruitful conversation, especially when we 
allow for the historical contingencies that distance them from us 
and help to shape their outlook. If such conversations elide history 
and context, they tend to become polemical, artificial, and myopic, 
a failing that I hope this book has completely avoided. Contextual- 
ising early Greek philosophy, in the ways our contributors try to do, 
was not a Graeco-Roman practice, but enlisting past philosophers in 
present inquiries has a pedigree that is an essential part of the Greek 
tradition. It was beautifully expressed by Aristotle, when he wrote:37 


The investigation of the truth is in one way hard, in another easy. An in- 
dication of this is found in the fact that no one is able to attain the truth 
adequately, while, on the other hand, no one fails entirely, but everyone 
says something true about the nature of things, and while individually they 
contribute little or nothing to the truth, by the union of all a considerable 
amount is amassed. 


Early Greek philosophy was both the beginning of the ancient tra- 
dition and also an integral part of its subsequent phases. Plato’s later 
thought cannot be captured in a sentence or two, but it clearly in- 
volves his acknowledgment that a coherent account of the world 
must come to terms both with Eleatic uniformity and stability on 
the one hand and Heraclitean contrarieties and flux on the other. 
Aristotle systematically discusses the early Greek philosophers in 
his critical review of the data that a scientific inquirer must take 
into consideration. When the post-Aristotelian schools are founded, 
Democritean atomism is launched on a new life by Epicurus, while 
Zeno of Citium and Cleanthes, the earliest heads of the Stoa, look 
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closely to Heraclitus in formulating their physics and theology. At 
the same time, when scepticism too becomes an acknowledged sta- 
nce, first with Pyrrho and then in the post-Platonic Academy, Xeno- 
phanes, Protagoras, and Democritus, are invoked as being at least 
partial precursors. Pythagoreanism has a future that will be increas- 
ingly potent in the early Christian era, and its numerology was al- 
ready embraced by the earliest Platonists. 

Apart from such obvious indications of the early Greek philoso- 
phers’ after-life, some of their salient doctrines become virtually ax- 
iomatic for all their successors who are not sceptics. These include 
the Parmenidean principle that reality as such cannot be reduced 
to or simply identified with everyday appearances; the Empedoclean 
selection of earth, air, fire, and water as primary elements; and above 
all, the assumption that the world as a whole is an intelligible struc- 
ture with underlying principles that are accessible to human un- 
derstanding. By the end of our period, with such figures as Dem- 
ocritus, Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia, the stage is set for 
the great cosmological issue that will in due course unite Platonists, 
Aristotelians, and Stoics against the atomistic Epicureans — the issue 
of whether the world is governed by a purposive mind or by purely 
mechanistic forces. In the areas of psychology and epistemology too, 
theories of the early Greek philosophers continue to influence later 
Greek thinkers, as, for instance, in debates about the composition of 
the soul or the reliability of sense perception. 

Even outside the philosophical tradition itself, early Greek philoso- 
phers have captured the imagination of modern writers: Matthew 
Arnold wrote “Empedocles on Etna,” one of his most ambitious 
poems; T. S. Eliot prefaced his Four Quartets with two citations 
from Heraclitus; Tom Stoppard, in his play Jumpers, recalls Zeno’s 
arrow, which unfortunately kills a hare, and thus invokes another 
Zenonian paradox; Karl Marx wrote his doctoral dissertation on the 
differences between Epicurus and Democritus; and Oswald Spengler, 
author of The Decline of the West, wrote his dissertation on Hera- 
clitus. These are but a few indications of early Greek philosophy’s 
extraordinary impact on our cultural sensibility. 


NOTES 


1 See Mourelatos [155] 3: “No other field offers as inviting a challenge to 
the philosophical imagination, yet in as demanding an environment of 
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evidential and interpretive controls.” (Bibliographical citations in 
this numbered form refer to the serial bibliography at the end of the 
volume.) 

See Heidegger [152]; Popper [122]; and Cambiano [86]. 

See especially Burnet [6] ch. 1; Cornford [89]; Vlastos [187], [482]; Jaeger 
[481]; Kirk [123]. Comparison of the introductory pages of the follow- 
ing books will give a good sense of the different approaches of leading 
interpreters: Guthrie [15], Hussey [13], Barnes [14], and cf. Lloyd [124] 
100—104. 

In later antiquity, Pythagoras was credited with being the first to use 
the word “philosophy” and to call himself a “philosopher” (D. L. I-12). 
Even if this is accurate, it would be quite wrong to take the words in 
other than their literal sense, “love(r) of wisdom,” without any techni- 
cal or professional connotations. For further remarks on the fluidity of 
philosophy at this date, see Lloyd [154] 102-103. 

The artificiality of excluding Hippocratic medicine from the history of 
early Greek philosophy has been eloquently argued in numerous works 
by Geoffrey Lloyd: see Lloyd [110], [111], and [154]. 

For instance Zeller [18]; Burnet [6]; Guthrie [15]; [16]; KRS [4], and 
largely Hussey [13]. An important exception is Barnes [14] whose mas- 
sive study includes chapters on psychology, epistemology, ethics, and 
more. 

See in this volume Algra, p. 50, and Graham, p. 176. 

That view is particularly prominent in Burnet [6], and it is also empha- 
sized in KRS [4]. This explains why both books exclude the sophists. 
For an excellent justification of making the sophists integral to early 
Greek philosophy, see Kerferd [433] 2-14, where the history of modern 
misinterpretations is illuminatingly illustrated. 

Diels [1]. For discussion of Diels’ seminal work on early Greek philoso- 
phy, see Mansfeld in this volume p. 23, with much more detail in Mans- 
feld and Runia [27]. 

My translation of Kranz in Diels [1] vol.1, viii. Although Diels seems to 
have been the first to write a book with “Presocratics” in its title, the 
concept the term expresses is decisive in Eduard Zeller’s great history of 
Greek philosophy, which strongly influenced Diels, as it has everyone 
since. Part I of Zeller’s work (= Zeller [18]} concludes with the sophists, 
and he begins his Part II with Socrates. Zeller in turn was much influ- 
enced by Hegel [22], but Hegel’s “first period, second division” comprises 
the sophists, Socrates, and the Socratic philosophers other than Plato and 
Xenophon. 

Burnet [6] 1 n.1 already registers this complaint. 

See Kahn [416]. 

See Most in this volume p. 332. 
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Metaph. 1.6 987a29-b7. See also Metaph. XIIl.4 1078b17-31, where 
Aristotle identifies Socrates’ special contribution not with ethics but 
with inductive arguments and universal definition. It is doubtful whether 
Aristotle has any authority for saying this other than inference from 
Plato’s early dialogues. 

Opposition between pre-Platonic and pre-Socratic runs through the nine- 
teenth century in German scholarship; see Most’s article, cited in n.1 of 
his chapter in this volume, p. 360. 

See D. L. L.18-19. 

D.L. 1.14. Diogenes’ preface is the best evidence we have for ancient clas- 
sifications of philosophers, divisions of philosophy, and how the whole 
tradition might be viewed in the later Roman Empire. 

On Zeller, see n.11. 

See H. Schibli, Pherekydes of Skiros (Oxford, 1990). 

Most standard histories of early Greek philosophy include some discus- 
sion of “forerunners,” the fullest being KRS [4]. Barnes [14] is the most 
austere, barely mentioning Hesiod and finding Pherecydes of “no philo- 
sophical interest.” In this volume, exigencies of space are the main rea- 
son for restricting discussion of what, for want of a better term, we call 
forerunners. See, however, Algra, p. 45, Broadie, p. 205, Lesher, p. 225, 
and especially Most, p. 342. 

Xenophanes is generally construed to be saying: “No man will ever have 
knowledge about... everything of which I speak.” But the grammar also 
permits the construal “... knowledge of ... all that I say about all things” 
(see Guthrie [15] 395 n. 3}, which makes a more pointed statement in the 
context. I follow Lesher (in this volume, p. 229} in taking the Greek this 
way. 

For Xenophanes’ use of “all things,” see Broadie and Lesher in this vol- 
ume, pp. 211, 229. Notice that Parmenides’ goddess tells her youthful 
addressee that he is to learn “all things” (DK 28 B1.28), and this expres- 
sion is ubiquitous in Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Philolaus. 

Iam grateful to David Sedley for this point, and for his calling attention 
to the absence of Homer from Heraclitus’ list. Heraclitus does criticize 
Homer elsewhere, but he probably did not take him (as allegorists later 
did) to be a didactic polymath who gave a universalist account of the 
world. 

For objections to this approach to the material, see Long [305] 127—32, 
and cf. Cherniss [87]. 

See Kahn [162] 109-13, KRS [4] 141-42, and Guthrie [15] ro1—104. 

See in this volume Algra, p. 59, and Laks, p. 252. 

D. L. I.11. See Most in this volume, p. 340. 

Plato, Gorg. 449b-c, Hippias minor 363c¢-369a, Hippias major 285b, and 
Prot. 318¢; cf. Lloyd [111] 91-95. 
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Popper [122] 130. 

Pierre Hadot. See his Philosophy as a Way of Life {Oxford/Cambridge, 
Mass. 1995) and Qu’est-ce que la philosophie antique? (Paris, 1995). 
Euripides, fr. 910. The passage, from an unknown play, is cited in Greek 
by Burnet [6] 10; my translation. 

In characterizing early Greek philosophy as I have done, I do not presume 
to speak for my fellow contributors. They have gone along with my 
preference to avoid the term “Presocratic,” but it should not be assumed 
that they endorse the reservations about it that I have expressed. 

My only distinctive contribution to this list is the last point concerning 
anxiety. The most sustained and careful treatment of social factors that 
may have helped to promote early Greek philosophy, and make it cul- 
turally distinctive, is the work of Lloyd; see especially Lloyd [110], [111], 
[154] 121-40. 

See Herodotus II.109 and Aristotle, Metaph. I.1 981b23. 

The question of which people originated philosophy was already debated 
among the Greeks; some assigned it to foreign peoples and others insisted 
on its Hellenic origin. See D. L. L1-11. 

Metaph. IL.1 993a30-4, transl. W. D. Ross, in The Complete Works of 
Aristotle, ed. J. Barnes (Oxford, 1984). 
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DOXOGRAPHI GRAECI 


Because the works of the early Greek philosophers have been lost, 
our knowledge of their content is entirely dependent either on sparse 
verbatim quotations (though less sparse than for instance those re- 
lating to the early Stoics} or on various forms of reportage in all sorts 
of ancient authors. It has thus become customary to begin books of 
this kind with a critical review of our sources of information. 

What is at stake is the reliability of these sources.' The ideal of an 
objective history of philosophy is a nineteenth-century invention. In 
antiquity history of philosophy was part of systematic philosophy, 
serving a variety of purposes. The ideas of earlier philosophers were 
used and interpreted in many ways, and, more often than not, served 
merely as springboards. This holds not only for the attitude of ma- 
jor thinkers such as Plato and Aristotle but also for the far humbler 
works consisting of collections of doctrines, with or without some 
biographical detail, that circulated on a fairly extensive scale. Such 
works were used, it would seem, in the context of a primary edu- 
cation in philosophy and also as quarries to be exploited whenever 
someone writing about a philosophical issue felt he should set off 
his own view against those of others, to improve upon an already 
existing view or to replace it with another. 

Surveys of earlier philosophers and philosophies and even antholo- 
gies containing purple passages were also composed for the delecta- 
tion of a more general public, but the doctrinal contents of such 
works as well as the selections that were made, though contain- 
ing mostly traditional material, were often updated and reflected 
the interests and predilections of their times, which as a rule were 
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indebted to those of the professional philosophers. The transmission 
of the views of the early Greek philosophers (the so-called physikoi) 
therefore is not only quite fragmentary but also often coloured or 
even biased. 

The view of a part of this process of transmission that is still domi- 
nant but is beginning to be revised today was developed by Hermann 
Diels in his monumental Doxographi graeci of 1879 (still available 
in an unaltered reprint).” “Doxographer” and “doxography” are not 
ancient Greek words but neologisms coined by Diels presumably to 
express a fundamental contrast with biography, a genre he believed 
to be in principle unreliable. Doxography is concerned with doxai, 
“views” or “tenets” (also designated dokounta, or areskonta; Latin 
placita, or opiniones). Working out the ideas of his teacher Usener 
and in fact depending not only on the nineteenth-century Altertum- 
swissenschaft but also to a certain extent on a (by his time partly 
forgotten) tradition starting in the sixteenth century, Diels argued 
that doxography proper began with a topic-oriented treatise in six- 
teen books, of which only fragments (already collected and edited 
by Usener) are extant. This was composed by Aristotle’s pupil and 
successor Theophrastus: the Physikén doxai or “Tenets of the nat- 
ural philosophers.” (Almost certainly, however, the title is Physikai 
doxai, “Physical tenets.”) 

According to Diels, some time in the Hellenistic period Theophras- 
tus’ work underwent a revision; it was abridged, but also expanded 
to include the doctrines of the Hellenistic philosophers and of some 
doctors and astronomers. This collection, purportedly used by later 
Epicureans; Cicero; Varro; Aenesidemus, who is a main source of the 
Neopyrrhonist Sextus Empiricus (later second century a.p.); 
the physician Soranus (c.a.D. 100}; the Church Father Tertullian 
(c. A.D. 200); and numerous other writers, was called by Diels Vetusta 
placita, “Oldest tenets.” That now lost work was then abridged in its 
turn and updated somewhat by an otherwise unknown person called 
Aetius, to be dated somewhere in the first century A.D. 

Aetius’ Placita too is lost, but Diels provided a reconstruction that, 
though not without major flaws, is basically correct. He magiste- 
rially showed (1) that the extant topic-oriented Placita ascribed to 
Plutarch (but in fact by pseudo Plutarch) and dated to the second 
century A.D. is a (rather drastic) abridgement of Aetius (and that the 
greater part of the shoddy Historia philosopha ascribed to Galen is 
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a further abridgement of a version of ps.-Plutarch); (2) that Ioannes 
Stobaeus (fifth century a.p.) in the first book of his gigantic and only 
partly preserved anthology, the so-called Eclogae physicae, had in- 
corporated large portions of Aetius and preserved important mate- 
rial abridged away by ps.-Plutarch; and (3) that the Church Father 
Theodoret (also fifth century) in his Cure for the diseases of the 
Greeks, the only source to mention the name of Aetius (three times), 
had also used Aetius’ work on an important scale. 

Accordingly, Diels argued that the information on the early Greek 
philosophers contained in his reconstructed Aetius,+ though debased 
and modified in the course of transmission, is linked to Theophrastus’ 
great work in a direct and vertical line of descent. This lends an air of 
historical reliability to what we find there. A similar conditional re- 
liability is postulated for the authors who used the Vetusta placita (a 
work Diels, perhaps wisely, did not attempt to reconstruct). Diels fur- 
ther argued that the following texts largely go back to Theophrastus 
himself: most of the doxographical passages in the first book of the 
ecclesiastical author Hippolytus’ Refutation of all heresies (early 
third century a.p.), in the Stromateis of another ps.-Plutarch pre- 
served by Eusebius, in several chapters dealing with the early Greek 
philosophers in the work of the otherwise unknown Diogenes Laer- 
tius (also early third century) entitled Lives and maxims of those who 
have distinguished themselves in philosophy and the doctrines of 
each sect,’ and finally in a few other works of minor importance. 

This reconstruction of the secondary tradition forms the back- 
bone of Diels’ splendid edition of the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(1903), which he revised and expanded three times in his own life- 
time, and which was further revised by Walther Kranz, who added an 
indispensable index volume.° This work too is continuously being 
reprinted, and it still is the basic edition of the texts of the early 
Greek philosophers. Fragments, both verbatim and secondary, are 
habitually cited with the numbering of Diels and Kranz (abbreviated 
DK). All other editions of the so-called Presocratics or of individ- 
ual Presocratics, even though further material is occasionally added 
or verbatim fragments Diels believed to be spurious are authenti- 
cated, are entirely indebted to DK and so to the hypothesis con- 
cerning the genealogy of the secondary sources which underlies this 
work.’ 
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Diels firmly believed that verbatim fragments (designated B-frag- 
ments} cannot be understood apart from the testimonia (designated 
A-fragments).° In spite of this, however, his format is designed to 
highlight the importance of the verbatim fragments. Hence, Diels 
gave each individual (or in the case of the Pythagoreans an indi- 
vidual group) its own numbered chapter, in chronological order and 
even in an order according to “succession,” instead of following the 
supposedly systematic lay-out of Theophrastus, or that of the extant 
ps.-Plutarch. This procedure unfortunately often entailed the cutting 
up and distribution of the testimonia, which in the majority of our 
ancient sources tend to assemble and oppose to each other the views 
of several philosophers rather than discussing those of individuals. In 
this process Diels tended to overlook some details, or put them in a 
chapter where one would not suspect them to be. In our sources ver- 
batim fragments too are sometimes quoted in clusters to illustrate 
an issue in natural philosophy or theology or ethics. 

Diels’ quasi-biographical mode of presentation, though based on 
a (too) clear hypothesis concerning the transmission, effectively ob- 
scures its own foundations and also inhibits access to the original 
sources themselves. The reign of the individual Presocratic frag- 
ment became firmly established, and the relative reliability of an 
A-fragment was believed to have been securely ascertained by the 
place assigned to its source in the tradition as reconstructed, that 
is, its counting as good or less good. The verbatim fragments on the 
other hand were viewed in the way works of art found in the course 
of a premodern excavation were appreciated, and so as having a value 
not dependent on the ruins that happened to preserve them. 

This view, indeed, is not entirely false, and certainly not always. 
Such fragments often travel from one source to another, and the 
context in which we find them is by no means always decisive for 
their interpretation — even in those cases where we can be relatively 
or even entirely certain that what was copied out is the original 
work. Even here we should realize that quotation need not necessar- 
ily be exact; errors are unavoidable, and texts that are quoted may 
be adapted to their context.? 

Before Diels’ reconstruction of Aetius, scholars in Germany be- 
lieved that all the above mentioned later authors had used, or revised, 
acommon source already available in the age of Cicero. The Vetusta 
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placita is what remains when Diels’ Aetius has been subtracted: a 
nice example of a shrunken hypothesis. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising that the section of Diels’ overview dealing with the Ve- 
tusta placita is far from satisfactory, and that the nearer we get to 
Theophrastus, the more hazardous the route becomes. Following in 
the footsteps of Usener, Diels was not at all bothered by the fact that 
the majority of the larger fragments (those dealing with the princi- 
ples) he ascribed to Theophrastus’ doxographical work are cited from 
the Physics.'° He also failed, apart from a remark tucked away in a 
later article,’? to take Aristotle’s influence into account, although 
Zeller had pointed out the similarities between Theophrastus’ and 
Aristotle’s accounts of the early Greek and Platonic principles.'? To 
be sure, most Aristotelian passages dealing with the early Greek 
philosophers are to be found in DK, but Aristotle’s role in shaping 
the tradition had fallen by the wayside. 

Diels also failed to ask himself for what purpose placita had been 
collected in the first place, and why it was that they continued to 
be added to, abridged, or revised in other ways. He did not take into 
account the possibility, that before Aetius more than a single tradi- 
tion may have existed, or that mutually diverging witnesses to the 
same tradition may have been available.'3 Those who contributed 
to the tradition(s) were in no way obliged to preserve their prede- 
cessors’ material unchanged. But Diels’ main purpose was to get as 
close as he possibly could to the undefiled Theophrastean origin of 
the doxographical tradition by unmasking what he saw as fraudu- 
lent practice, and so to come nearer to the pure fount of early Greek 
philosophy itself. It was a sort of rescue operation, which in itself 
of course is not at all a bad idea. But as already intimated, his hy- 
pothesis is currently being revised and in need of still further revi- 
sion, so the account which follows, though still preliminary in the 
sense that this revision is not yet completed, will in part go beyond 
Diels. 


TWO SOPHISTS AND PLATO 


Collections of views were already composed by two sophists, Hippias 
and Gorgias. Plato and Aristotle among others presumably used them, 
and were influenced by them." Hippias put together a topic-oriented 
anthology of related views in both prose and verse, culling the poets 
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as well as what came to be called the philosophers.'5 This will have 
had the purpose of providing easy access, perhaps mainly for rhetori- 
cal purposes, to what must have been an already bewildering variety 
of ideas. By assembling related views from the old poets down to just 
before his own times, Hippias in effect emphasized agreement and 
continuity. Important echoes of his approach are to be found in Plato 
and Aristotle.’° 

Gorgias, on the other hand, stressed what he took to be the philoso- 
phers’ insoluble disagreements. We still have a short paraphrase of a 
part of his original argument and a significant remark in one of his 
extant declamations.’’ In addition, his work is echoed in two early 
Hippocratic works, in Xenophon, Isocrates, and even in Plato.’® The 
philosophers, so Gorgias stated, could not agree whether the things 
that are were one or (infinitely) many, whether they were gener- 
ated or ungenerated, and whether motion exists or does not exist. 
He amusingly went on to argue that all were wrong. Both Plato and 
Isocrates provide lists arranged according to the number and nature 
of things that were assumed, a feature that we shall also find in 
Aristotle and others. 

Plato and Aristotle combined the approaches of Hippias and 
Gorgias and added to the material they had collected. Indeed, a pre- 
sentation according to similarity (e.g., a list of the views concerned 
with how many and what things there are) may be combined with 
one according to disagreement. In his later dialogues Plato, who had 
begun his career as a sort of Socratic sophist, turned more and more 
to the great masters of the past, discussing and adapting their ideas in 
order to go beyond them, and we may well believe that he had studied 
the original works of, for example, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, Heracli- 
tus, Zeno and Empedocles. Still, his approach to these past masters 
was coloured by their reception in the sophistic works mentioned 
above, and also by the way the ancient thinkers had been interpreted 
by lesser followers.'® This, for instance, is why Plato emphasizes 
Heraclitus’ doctrine of flux and diversity and tends to neglect what 
he has to say about unity and stability, and why when speaking of 
Parmenides, he emphasizes his idea of the Oneness and immobil- 
ity of all there is, though he is by no means blind to the question 
of Being (e.g., Soph. 241d).?° Above all note that what we have in 
Plato is not doxography but a form of dialectic (see the following 
section on Aristotle), and that the more or less rigid schemes which 
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underlie his expositions are presented in the course of imaginary 
conversations among civilised people, not as ingredients of a sys- 
tematic treatise. 


ARISTOTLE, THEOPHRASTUS, AND THE 
LATER Placita 


Discussion of the tenets of his predecessors, often including Plato 
and Plato’s immediate pupils, is a standard feature of Aristotle’s sys- 
tematic treatises (pragmateiai).*1 He prepared himself quite thor- 
oughly by assembling a library, and presumably included abstracts 
and quotations in the critical monographs he wrote about Melis- 
sus, Alemaeon, the Pythagoreans, Gorgias, and Zeno (D.L. V.25], 
a two-book treatise Problems from the (writings) of Democritus 
(D.L. V.26), and one in three books On the philosophy of Archy- 
tas (D.L. V.25). Only a few fragments of these works, still available 
to the later Aristotelian commentators, are extant. There can be no 
doubt that he also read and excerpted other major figures such as Par- 
menides and Empedocles, from whom he quotes individual lines and 
even a few longer passages. That he also used and was influenced by 
the anthology of Hippias already has been noted, and, as the author 
of a monograph on Gorgias, he had of course firsthand knowledge 
of the latter’s argument. In addition, he was also influenced by the 
way Plato cited and used his predecessors. But Aristotle converted 
Plato’s urbane approaches into a discipline, namely dialectic, which 
follows a set of specific rules set out explicitly both in the Posterior 
analytics and in the Topics.?? 

It is part of Aristotle’s method, when engaged in the dialectical 
discussion of a problem (defined at Topics I.11 104b 1-8}, to divide a 
genus into its species in order to review the relevant doxai, and to 
set out the disagreements and the views which are held in common, 
so as to evaluate and criticize them in the most apposite way, and to 
go on from there. Probably the best known example of this procedure 
is the discussion of the antecedents, from Thales to Plato, of his own 
theory of the four causes that takes up much of the first book of the 
Metaphysics. 

One who embarks on the discussion of a question or problem 
(which may be put in the form of a statement) should proceed in an 
orderly way. He should establish what is the genus of the matter, for 
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example, whether it is a question in one of the theoretical disciplines, 
such as physics (and then, of course, what is the species, for exam- 
ple, zoology), or ethics. Furthermore, four types of questions must 
be distinguished and treated separately — whether or not the object of 
the inquiry has a certain attribute or not, the reason why it has this 
attribute, the existence or nonexistence of the object of the inquiry, 
and its substance or definition (APo. II.1 89b24-35). 

The categories play a crucial part in this connection, because it is of 
major importance to establish to what category (substance, quality, 
quantity, place, and so forth) the object of inquiry and its attributes 
belong (e.g., De an. 1.1 402a7-10, 402a23-b3). Again, the four types of 
questions may be formulated for each category. 

At Topics 1.14 we are told how to select and classify statements 
(protaseis) or problems (problémata) that are to be discussed; I quote 
parts of the text: 


Statements should be selected in as many ways as we drew distinctions in 
regard to the statement. Thus one may select the tenets [doxai] held by all or 
by the majority or by the experts.... We should also make selections from 
the existing literature and put these in separate lists concerned with every 
genus, putting them down under separate headings, for instance about the 
good, or about the living being, and about the good as a whole, beginning with 
the question What is it? One should indicate separately the tenets (doxai) of 
individuals, for example, that Empedocles [representing expert opinion] said 
that the elements of bodies are four.... Of statements and problems there 
are, roughly speaking, three sorts: for some are ethical, others physical, and 
others logical. Ethical are such as, for example, whether one should rather 
obey one’s parents or the law, if they disagree, logical, for example, whether 
the knowledge of opposites is the same or not, physical, for example, whether 
the cosmos is eternal or not. The same holds for problems (105a34-b25). 


Statements (or propositions) and problems may be exemplified by 
tenets, doxai, accordingly, as there are three classes of statements, 
so there are three classes of doxai: ethical, physical, and logical. This 
explains the title of Theophrastus’ treatise, Physikai doxai, and also 
makes clear to what kind of context this work belongs. 

A fundamental Aristotelian example of such a division of a (sub-] 
genus is to be found at the beginning of the Physics. It is concerned 
with three categories, namely the quantity, substance, and motion 
of the principles or elements, and, true to the precept of the Topics, 
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names are added in some cases (Phys. I.1 184b15-21). Numerous other 
examples could be cited from Aristotle’s technical treatises. 

One can prove that Aristotle’s method profoundly influenced the 
Placita literature because in numerous cases the types of questions 
and the categories determine the layout of individual chapters and 
indeed entire sequences of chapters in ps.-Plutarch. For example, 
Chapter I.7, “About the gods,” first discusses the issue of existence 
and then goes on to list the various views (name labels added) about 
the substance and shape (i.e., the quality) of the gods. Chapters IV.2-7 
are concerned with what the soul is, the number of its parts, the sub- 
stance and location (category of place} of its ruling part, its motion, 
and the issue of its immortality (name labels added throughout). The 
placita on the earth (ps.-Plut. IV.9-15) ultimately depend on Aristo- 
tle’s discussion at De caelo II.13, even as to part of their contents, 
and so on.?3 

My working hypothesis for Theophrastus’ Physical tenets is that 
it was a systematic collection of the problematic tenets of the physi- 
cists (and presumably of some doctors) according to genera and spe- 
cies, and that he applied the method of division and availed himself of 
the types of questions and the arrangement according to categories. 
We have an explicit testimony that he also added the required objec- 
tions (enstaseis).*4 

In his topic-oriented extant work On the senses, Theophrastus ap- 
plies the method of division throughout. The main and explicitly 
stated division is between those who believe cognition is “by like” 
and those who assume it is “by unlike.” But another division also 
plays a part, namely between those who believe there is a difference 
between sense perception and thought, and those who do not. Fur- 
thermore, within each group the members are arranged according 
to the number of senses postulated. The last philosopher to be dis- 
cussed is Democritus. This is because, according to Theophrastus, he 
argues that cognition is both by like and by unlike and so fails to 
fit the main division. This structure, involving a division of repre- 
sentatives on either side of an issue followed by one or more excep- 
tional tenets, is not typical of Aristotle’s dialectical overviews, but it 
is entirely similar to numerous chapters in ps.-Plutarch.”’ Diels be- 
lieved that On the senses is a large fragment of the Physical tenets, 
but this is by no means certain.*® The predecessors of Aetius pre- 
sumably used not only the Physical tenets but also other works by 
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Theophrastus. In fact, they may have used works by Aristotle him- 
self or even, on occasion, the original sources or available epitomes of 
such originals. We may call this practice retrograde contamination. 
Still, it is clearly Aristotle’s methodology as revised by Theophrastus 
that determines the layout of the Placita. 

That a collection of this nature, including tenets of post-Theophra- 
stean provenance, was already available in the time of the Stoic 
Chrysippus is proved by a verbatim fragment of the latter concerned 
with the soul’s ruling part, quoted by Galen.?’ This collection al- 
ready went beyond Aristotle and Theophrastus in that, like Aetius, 
it clearly brought out the profound disagreement (antilogia, or dia- 
phonia) among the experts. In a sense this is a return to the manner 
of a Gorgias, but, in actual fact, it is a symptom of the impact of 
Hellenistic scepticism. 

The relation of Seneca’s Natural questions to the Placita tradi- 
tions needs a fresh inquiry that cannot be provided here.”* It is clear 
that he must have used material prior to ps.-Plutarch, and it is also 
clear that this can hardly have been Aetius, or Aetius alone: the dif- 
ferences are simply too substantial, and Seneca provides much more 
information on individual doctrines than Aetius, who moreover may 
have to be dated a bit later than Seneca. Presumably, Seneca had 
also studied original treatises in the field of meteorology. Yet, the 
Natural questions as to its topic-oriented contents corresponds — 
with omissions, and differences of order, differences that are com- 
plicated by the uncertainty about the original order of the books 
of Seneca’s treatise — with Aristotle’s Meteorology as well as with 
the third book of ps.-Plutarch, which is also about meteorology (in- 
cluding IV.1, on the Nile). The last Greek philosopher to be cited 
is Posidonius, just as in Aetius. There is a certain emphasis on the 
early Greek philosophers just as in Aetius, though Seneca is far more 
selective as to names (though fond of citing anonymi). With some 
hesitation, I would plump for the suggestion that among Seneca’s 
numerous sources were one or more versions of Vetusta placita, in 
which he found the rather rich information about the early Greek 
philosophers — including perhaps even Aristotle, Theophrastus, and 
Posidonius — that he wanted to use. He is an independent and cre- 
ative writer, so he used the information in an independent way. What 
above all tempts me to accept this suggestion is Seneca’s procedure: 
he cites doctrines which he subjects to a dialectical scrutiny, stating 
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objections, making the proper choice, and occasionally even coming 
up with a solution of his own. This is exactly the way many ancient 
authors used placita material. 


SUCCESSIONS, DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


Another type of literature dealing with the early Greek philoso- 
phers is the so-called Diadochai tén philosophén, {Successions of 
the philosophers).?° This is an originally Hellenistic genre, of which 
no pure instances or large portions are extant.3° The first to write 
a work with this title was Sotion (early second century B.c.), often 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius; he had many successors also cited by 
Diogenes. Aristotle speaks of a “succession” in the field of rhetoric 
(SE 34 183b17-33) by which he means that a pupil takes over from 
the master, though not necessarily in an institutional sense. The mo- 
tivation for writing a history of philosophy in this manner mainly 
derives from the institutional practice of the established philosoph- 
ical schools, starting with the Academy. In these schools, the head 
of the association had a successor (diadochos) who was appointed 
or chosen. Retrospectively, such lines of succession were also con- 
structed for the Preplatonic period, and these successions of Pre- 
platonics were in various way linked with the later philosophical 
schools. 

Thus, a succession could be postulated in cases where a real or 
purported doctrinal affinity was sought and found. Aristotle, Plato, 
and Theophrastus, much interested in classifying people according 
to their doctrinal affinities, already speak of teachers and pupils.3* 
Plato speaks of the “Eleatic clan” (Soph. 242d), whereas Aristotle des- 
ignates the Pythagoreans as Italikoi (Metaph. 1.5 987a10, 1.6 987431). 
All three are concerned with the relative chronology of their prede- 
cessors, especially Theophrastus in the fragments about the princi- 
ples from the Physics.3? Information of some sort about these matters 
must have been available. 

What played an important part as well was the desire of some of 
the later “sects” to find themselves a venerable ancestor. The Stoics 
wanted to derive their philosophy from Heraclitus, and so provided a 
stoicizing (and quite influential} interpretation of Heraclitus.33 The 
Neopyrrhonists (to some extent following the third-century Pyrrhon- 
ist Timon} looked for predecessors, or at least partial predecessors, 
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as far afield as Xenophanes and other Eleatics. They also included 
Democritus, thus providing Pyrrhonist interpretations of these ear- 
lier thinkers or at least emphasizing aspects of their thought that 
were compatible with a creative interpretation.34 Epicurus pretended 
to be an autodidact and to have learned nothing from the early Atom- 
ists, but the authors of the Diadochai included him and his followers 
nevertheless. 

For philosophy itself there are successions comprising the whole 
of the field from Thales on the one hand and Pythagoras on the 
other to the Hellenistic period. We have the Ionian line, starting with 
Thales and including the Ionians and the “Socratics,” who include 
the so-called minor Socratics and the Academy, Peripatos, Cynics, 
and Stoa. The Italian line, starting with Pythagoras, includes the 
Eleatics, Atomists, Early Pyrrhonists, and Epicureans. We also may 
find a third line called Eleatic that begins with Xenophanes and con- 
tains the Atomists, Pyrrhonists, and Epicureans. Some philosophers 
were considered to be outside these lines (D.L. VIII.91-IX.20). There 
are even occasional references to successions in Aetius’ Placita (e.g., 
ps.-Plutarch I.3.1-9, Ionians and Italians) that Diels either ignored 
or declared to be later accretions. Hippolytus, presumably following 
Middle Platonist examples, presents us with a bizarre Pythagorean 
succession that has come to include Empedocles, Heraclitus, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics.35 

Diogenes Laertius’ work, though for the most part a treatment of 
the sects, is structured according to lines of succession, the Ionian in 
books II-VII and the Italian in books VIII-X. Hence, we find the early 
Greek philosophers who are Ionians starting with Anaximander (said 
to be the pupil of Thales and so linked to book J} at the beginning of 
book II, and the Italians-cum-Eleatics together with Heraclitus and 
Xenophanes (who are counted as “random”) in books VIII and IX.1- 
49. Protagoras is added at IX.50-6 because he was purportedly a pupil 
of Democritus, and Diogenes of Apollonia at IX.57 for no visible 
reason.?° Diogenes’ treatment is very uneven. The early Ionians get 
only brief chapters, and the sections about the early Eleatics are also 
relatively short. Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism are treated on an 
extraordinarily large scale, though not yet in the mystagogical way 
of a Porphyry, or an Iamblichus; Empedocles (included among the 
Pythagoreans}, Heraclitus, and Democritus are presented in fairly 
long sections.3” 
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It would seem that Diogenes here reflects the preferences of his 
own day, or of the immediately preceding centuries. Before Philo of 
Alexandria, interest in Heraclitus and Empedocles (interpreted in a 
platonizing and pythagoreanizing way) already was quite strong in 
Middle Platonist circles.3° The first Neopyrrhonist, Aenesidemus 
(first half of first century B.c.), is several times said by Sextus Em- 
piricus to have philosophized “in accordance with Heraclitus.” Al- 
though it is not entirely clear what this means, it must involve some 
kind of creative interpretation of Heraclitus. The pythagoreanizing 
Platonist Thrasyllus (early first century a.p.) wrote an Introduction 
to Democritus consisting of a biography and a catalogue of his works, 
the latter fully quoted at D.L. IX. 46-48.39 Interest in the “ancients” 
is also noticeable in Plutarch, who is a Middle Platonist. His quota- 
tions seem to indicate that he had read a number of original texts, 
at least Parmenides, Empedocles, Heraclitus, and he defended the 
doctrines of several early Greek philosophers against an Epicurean 
attack (written more than four hundred years before) in his Against 
Colotes.*° It would seem moreover that he was not so much depen- 
dent on doxographies. 

The doxographies in Diogenes Laertius that are concerned with 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Heraclitus, and Democritus are preceded by 
fairly extensive biographies, whereas biographical information about 
the other early Greek philosophers is thin, or even, as in Leucippus’ 
case, absent (though he is part of the succession). This too shows 
that Diogenes Laertius, or the traditions he is following, attached a 
special importance to these figures. The biography of Heraclitus is 
perhaps the most interesting. Factually, little was known, so stories 
about his character, his behaviour, and his death were fabricated 
from the utterances in his book — an interesting example of the idea, 
prominent in Diogenes Laertius but also quite common in a variety 
of other authors, that a philosopher’s life and his work should agree 
with each other.4t The study of the life, activities, and sayings of 
a philosopher was in fact regarded as an indispensable preliminary 
to the study of his writings and doctrines. In the cases where no 
books were available, the philosopher's “life” itself, including acts, 
apophthegms, and so on had to suffice. Conversely, if biographical 
data were unavailable, they were made up from what a person wrote, 
or from what others were believed to have written about him. These 
practices gave ancient biography, or at least part of it, its bad name.4” 
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BIOGRAPHY AND DOXOGRAPHY; 
HIPPOLYTUS 


The genre of doxography, in Diels’ view, was to be sharply distin- 
guished from fanciful biography (in which he included the Succes- 
sions literature and that On sects). There is some truth to this dis- 
tinction, but generally it does not hold.43 

An interesting feature of “lives” (especially in the context of a suc- 
cession) is that various alternative versions of a person’s affiliations, 
schooling, and personal fortunes may be given. Here not merely anti- 
quarian interest but the desire not to lose possibly relevant informa- 
tion is at work. The alternatives are often interesting: Parmenides as 
a follower of Xenophanes, or perhaps rather as one of the Pythagore- 
ans (D. L. IX.21). The choice depends on which interpretation of his 
philosophy is preferred, and so may influence his position in the 
succession. One should tread carefully and not attempt, at least not 
always, to cut knots. By citing such alternatives or varieties as are not 
patently absurd, an ancient author may at least be certain of preserv- 
ing what is useful. In Diogenes Laertius this conservative fondness 
for alternatives involves his giving explicit references to a plural- 
ity of traditions, or more or less recherché sources for the cited bits 
of information. This feature is also characteristic of, for instance, 
Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras, that — like numerous Laertian lives, 
including Pythagoras’ — also contains doxai. Whether or not these are 
historically correct is not to the point. (As regards Pythagoras most 
of them are not, in both authors.) The anecdotes cited in the lives 
serve to depict the character of the person concerned.‘4 

A number of other so-called doxographies found in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Hippolytus I, and ps.-Plutarch Stromateis, are widely believed, 
following Diels, to derive ultimately from Theophrastus.45 Although 
it is impossible to go into the details here, a few remarks are in order. 

First, the correspondences with the Placita literature are undeni- 
able. But Theophrastus’ Physikai doxai (as I prefer to call it) and the 
Vetusta placita are believed to have been structured according to 
topics. In fact, the version cited by Chrysippus (see p. 31) must have 
been topic-oriented, for the correspondences with the chapter on the 
seat of the ruling part of the soul in Aetius (ps.-Plut. IV.5} and oth- 
ers, who are representatives of Vetusta placita traditions, are really 
striking. 
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Secondly, Diogenes Laertius, Hippolytus, and ps.-Plutarch Stro- 
mateis are not topic oriented but person oriented: all the tenets 
held by an individual philosopher to be found there are collected 
in chapters or paragraphs dealing with this person. Thus at some 
time someone, or quite possibly even several people, must have gone 
through one or more topic-oriented collections of placita, and col- 
lected the tenets plus the appended individual name labels from the 
various chapters dealing with topics. The lost treatises by Aristo- 
tle and Theophrastus dealing with individual philosophers may also 
have been of some influence, but there is no evidence. If Diogenes 
Laertius is to be trusted, and I fail to see why he should not be in 
this case, the two instances where a double doxography is found, a 
general and a detailed one (for Heraclitus, IX.7-12 and for Leucippus, 
IX.30-33}, show that both shorter and more detailed collections of 
placita concerned with individuals must have been current. Accord- 
ingly, the relation of this material to Theophrastus’ Physical tenets 
is as tenuous as that of the Placita literature itself, or even more so. 

The detailed account of Heraclitus’ doxai includes remarks about 
the Ephesian’s lack of information on some points (D.L. [X.11), and 
this is similar to what Theophrastus (Sens. 3-4) says about Parme- 
nides; however, this similarity is by no means proof that Diogenes 
Laertius ultimately depends here on Theophrastus.** Where the dox- 
ographies that since Diels have been ascribed to Theophrastus are 
concerned, scholars who are quite severe in other cases, accepting as 
fragments only passages where a philosopher’s name and/or the title 
of one of his works is found, tend to be quite soft-boiled.4’ 

As to Hippolytus’ Refutation, Diels strongly condemned the chap- 
ters dealing with Empedocles and Heraclitus in the first book as bi- 
ographical and entirely neglected the treatment of these two philo- 
sophers in the later books, even though they include a number of 
important verbatim fragments, some of which are not found any- 
where else.** Moreover, in these later books the interpretative point 
of view is the same as in the first. The intermediate origin of these 
fragments is disputed. I think that Hippolytus, for whom Empedocles 
and Heraclitus belong with a Pythagorean succession, here depends 
ona Middle Platonist-cum-Pythagorean tradition (see n. 37). The two 
early Greek philosophers are thus presented in a particular light, but 
the way they are coupled is not entirely different from the way they 
are linked together by Plato (Soph. 2424). 
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OTHER SOURCES 


Interesting information, including a number of verbatim quotations 
from, among others, Heraclitus and Democritus, is to be found in 
the works of the Neopyrrhonist philosopher/physician Sextus Em- 
piricus (probably second century a.p.). Most of these references are 
concerned with epistemological issues, and of course we owe the 
transmission of Parmenides’ proem to Sextus.49 But we should note 
that Sextus’ aim is not to tell us what certain historical figures be- 
lieved, but rather to tell us what, in general, the dogmatists believed 
and then to show the weaknesses of dogmatism. He also cites early 
Greek philosophers (including some verbatim fragments) who were 
thought to be close to Neopyrrhonism. 

Plotinus (A.D. 205-70}, on the other hand, is inclined to give a pos- 
itive, though neoplatonically coloured account of those early Greek 
philosophers whom he believes to be important forerunners of a dog- 
matic Plato. His selection is restricted to individuals who figure in 
Plato’s dialogues, and, though he is indebted to his Middle Platonist 
predecessors, some of his (sparse) quotations may point to a reading 
of the originals.‘° 

The learned Christian Clement of Alexandria (later part of the sec- 
ond century a.p.), whose generally positive attitude to Greek phi- 
losophy is indebted to Philo of Alexandria, has worked important 
bits of information into the extant eight books of his Strémateis 
(Patchworks).5' The fragments he has preserved include passages of 
Parmenides, Heraclitus, and Empedocles (again betraying a Middle 
Platonist background, of which stoicizing interpretations had be- 
come an integral part}, but these are almost always integrated in a 
patchwork of quotations with connecting exegetic text>? Numer- 
ous other Christian authors who refer to the early Greek philoso- 
phers do so only to exploit the contradictions among their views 
and so to expose the follies of the Greeks. But they at least prove to 
have understood the structure and aims of the later Placita literature, 
which they exploited for a new purpose, namely to prove Christianity 
right. 

To the anthology of Ioannes Stobaeus we owe not only other- 
wise unattested portions of Aetius, but also verbatim fragments (and 
pseudo-fragments} of Philolaus (this reflects the interest in Pythagore- 
anism of late antiquity}, and a great number of gndmai taken no doubt 
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from an existing anthology of the ethical writings of Democritus. It 
would seem that Thrasyllus, whose catalogue begins with the ethical 
treatises, exercised some influence on the later tradition (see n. 39). 


THE COMMENTATORS, 
IN PARTICULAR SIMPLICIUS 


Philosophical commentators explain texts, and if these texts contain 
remarks on philosophers, or arguments of philosophers, the com- 
mentators will have to explain these remarks; now and then too they 
will quote evidence to clarify their text or to underpin their inter- 
pretation. For example, the Neoplatonist Proclus’ commentary on 
Plato’s Parmenides has preserved several important verbatim frag- 
ments, or parts of fragments, of Parmenides that are extant nowhere 
else.53 Proclus undoubtedly had access to a copy of the text. But 
far more important for early Greek philosophy are the commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s Physics and De caelo by another Neoplaton- 
ist, Simplicius.5+ The De caelo commentary is the earlier. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Tardieu,55 both these commentaries were 
composed after 532, when Simplicius — after the closing of the Neo- 
platonist school at Athens and after the signing of the peace treaty 
with Persia that contained a clause pertaining to protection for the 
philosophers — would have settled and taught at Carrhae in Syria, 
close to the Persian border. But this is far from certain. 

Simplicius cites several early Greek philosophers on an unprece- 
dented scale. Presumably his motive was that their works had be- 
come rare.5° Pagan Greek culture, especially philosophy, was perse- 
cuted by the Christian authorities, as Simplicius had experienced for 
himself, so he apparently did what he could to ensure its survival. 
In quoting on this scale, he may have been inspired by Christian 
authors such as Eusebius, who in the Praeparatio evangelica copied 
out passages from numerous pagan philosophers (most of the time 
to show how wrong they were]. However this may be, we should be 
most grateful to Simplicius, for he is our only source for the extant 
verbatim fragments of Zeno and Melissus, for almost all the ver- 
batim fragments of Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia, for the 
more important fragments of Parmenides, and for a great number of 
fragments from Empedocles’ physical poem. Not all these texts were 
equally amenable to a Neoplatonist interpretation, though a number 
of passages in Parmenides and Empedocles certainly were. 
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In several cases these philosophers but for Simplicius would be 
little more than names today, and our view of Parmenides’ diffi- 
cult ontology and Empedocles’ difficult physics would be quite de- 
ficient. Parmenides’ cosmology did not interest him as much, so we 
are not well enough informed about it. But other works by early 
Greek philosophers were apparently no longer accessible to Simpli- 
cius. Heraclitus’ name occurs in thirty-two passages in Simplicius’ 
extant works, but even references resembling verbatim quotes are 
extremely rare and are at second hand. Why quote Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia and Anaxagoras extensively, and refrain from quoting Hera- 
clitus? The same holds for Democritus, whose name occurs 163 
times, and for Leucippus, with 26 mentions, who are often dis- 
cussed by Aristotle. Their works are not quoted by Simplicius. Had 
they been available to him, we would beyond doubt have a differ- 
ent or at any rate a more complete view of Heraclitus and the early 
Atomists. 

Simplicius’ quotations enable us to see that the long continuous 
text of Parmenides, quoted by Sextus M. 7.111, isin fact a patchwork, 
combining passages from different sections of the poem and omitting 
crucial lines in the proem.’”? This should serve as a warning: even 
where we do have long verbatim fragments, we cannot always be 
certain that the extant text is correct, or allows a correct impression 
of the work from which it has been cited or compiled. 


NOTES 


1 My aims in what follows are strictly historical. The attribution of tenets 
to early Greek philosophers by means of the “philosophical assessment 
of a view as coherent or incoherent” proposed by Makin [75] risks pro- 
jecting today’s fashions upon the past. 

2 I limit myself to that part of Diels’ work [3] that is concerned.with early 
Greek philosophy. Note that his book deals only with the doxography of 
physics. For a critical evaluation of it, see Mansfeld and Runia [27]. 

3 The criticism by Lebedev [46], [47] is unfounded, see Mansfeld and Runia 
[27] 333-38; the sources for or relating to Aetius are discussed at length 
in this book. 

4 Synoptically presented: left-hand column for ps.-Plutarch, right-hand 
column for Stobaeus, the two columns united by an elegant horizontal 
brace to indicate descent from a shared archetype; to the left at the bot- 
tom, further testimonia to ps.-Plutarch, and to the right those to Aetius. 
Diels’ Doxographi Graeci also contains editions of the relevant fragments 
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of Theophrastus (including the De sensibus), the first book of Hippoly- 
tus’ Refutation, sections of Cicero and Philodemus, and other minor 
works. 

D.L. I.1-17, VUI.5 1-77, 82-84, IX.1-60. Note that Thales, as the first of 
the seven sages, is treated in D.L. I.17-44, which includes his physical 
tenets (I.23-24, 27). 

Published 1934-37 = sth edition. The 6th edition, containing addenda, 
is essentially unchanged in subsequent reprints. Kranz introduced an 
influential but, in my view, questionable modification by beginning vol. I 
with early cosmological poetry and prose and gnomic literature. Diels 
had placed this material before the sophists. 

No such hypothesis was (or is) available for most of the sophists included 
in DK. Note that Protagoras came to be included in Diogenes Laertius 
via the Successions literature; see p. 32. 

See the explicit justification in Diels [2], vi, a work now largely forgot- 
ten and unfortunately never reprinted. There the distinction between A- 
and B-fragments is found for the first time. The testimonia are far more 
complete than in DK. 

See Whittaker [80]. For the working methods of ancient authors, see 
Mejer [61] 16-29; on excerpting, J.E. Skydsgaard, Varro the Scholar: 
Studies in the First Book of Varro’s De re rustica (diss. Copenhagen, 
1968) 101-16; on the writing of treatises, T. Dorandi, “Den Autoren tiber 
die Schulter geschaut. Arbeitsweise und Autographie bei den antiken 
Schriftstellern,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 87 (1991) 
11-33 and id., “Zwischen Autographie und Diktat. Momente der Textu- 
alitat in der antiken Welt,” in W. Kullmann and J. Althoff, eds., Vermit- 
tlung und Tradierung von Wissen in der griechischen Kultur (Tubingen, 
1993) 71-83. 

See Steinmetz [28], Mansfeld [69]. 

Diels [426] 7. 

E. Zeller, “Ueber die Bentitzung der aristotelischen Metaphysik in den 
Schriften der alteren Peripatetiker,” Abteilungen der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, Philologisch-Historische Klasse 1877, 145-67. 
Repr. in O. Leuze, ed., Eduard Zellers Kleine Schriften, Bd.1 (Berlin, 
I9I0) I9I-214. 

For other lost works dealing with physicists, cf. D.L. V.46, VI.101, X.27. 
Shorter and longer works could be simultaneously available. Thus the 
Aetius that ps.-Plutarch (who is extant} epitomized was in circulation as 
late as the fifth century a.p. 

For more evidence and bibliography, see Mansfeld [29], and for Hippias, 
Patzer [77]. 

Clement, Stromateis VI.15.1; cf. D.L. 1.24. 
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Sources 41 


Plato, Crat. 402a-b, Symp. 178a-b, Tht. 152d-e, Aristotle, Metaph. IV.5 
1009b12-32, De an. 1.2 404a25-31, If1.3 427a21-29. Note that poets and 
philosophers are cited together, though at Metaph. 1.3 983b27-84a3, Aris- 
totle emphasizes the difference between them. 

Fragmentary summary at [Aristotle] MXG 5 (omitted from DK), and He- 
len (= DK 82 B11) 13: “... the arguments of the meteérologoi [early term 
for philosophers of nature] who, substituting belief (doxa) for belief, de- 
molishing one and establishing another, make the incredible and unclear 
become clear to the eyes of belief... .” 

Anc. med. 2; Nat. hom. 1; Isocrates, Helen 3 (ca 385 B.c.); Xenophon, 
Mem. 1.1.13-14 (c. 370 B.c.); Isocrates, Antidosis 268 (c. 353 B.C.); Plato, 
Soph. 242c-e, 243d-244b. Isocrates’ list is much more complete than 
Plato’s, so it cannot derive from the latter’s, and at the end he adds Gor- 
gias, who assumed that there was no principle at all. Patzer [77] 85-86 
mistakenly derives the accounts of Isocrates and Plato solely from Hip- 
pias, overlooking Gorgias. 

For example, the Heraclitean Cratylus, Aristotle, Metaph. IV.5 1010a10- 


iTS. 


20 


21 


22 
23 


24 


Tht. 152d-183e, Parm. 128a-b. Plato says nothing about Parmenides’ cos- 
mology. 

The loss of Aristotle’s more literary works prevents us from knowing 
how he dealt with his predecessors there. He certainly spoke of them 
(e.g., in the dialogue On philosophy) but one cannot tell how far his way 
of doing so resembled Plato's dialogues. 

See Mansfeld [44]. 

Cherniss [34] remains important as a thorough discussion of Aristotle’s 
critical treatment of early Greek philosophy, but his view that Aristotle 
is invariably prejudiced goes too far; cf. Mansfeld [33] 155. McDiarmid 
[42] applies Cherniss’ methodology to Theophrastus’ account of earlier 
thinkers. 

Taurus ap. Philoponus De aeternitate mundi 15.20-24 Rabe (Theophra- 
stus fr. 241 A FHSG = [37]}; remnants of this procedure are still to be found 
in Aetius, for example, in 1.3. Fragments attesting the title Physical 
tenets are very few, and attributions since Usener and Diels have been 
whimsical; for instance, the passage at D. L. IX.22 (fr. 227D FHSG) refers 
to something Theophrastus said “in his Physics (év toig ®vouxots}, in 
which he sets out the dogmata of almost all (concerned).” The account 
of the principles cited by Simplicius also derives from the Physics, as 
noted p. 26. This too is structured according to division, being a further 
refinement of that in Aristotle’s Physics; cf. J. Wiesner, “Theophrast und 
der Beginn des Archerefats von Simplikios’ Physikkommentar,” Hermes 
117 (1989} 288-303 and Mansfeld [69]. 
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See Mansfeld [40] and Runia [48]. 

See Baltussen [39]. 

Galen De placitis Platonis et Hippocratis I.1.9-17; see Mansfeld [30]. 
Naturales quaestiones, ed. H. M. Hine (Stuttgart, 1995). The title trans- 
lates the Greek expression Oéoeic quoukai; for the formula and the idea 
behind it see Cicero On the parts of oratory 64, Seneca Epistulae 88.24, 
Quintilian Institutes of oratory 7.2.6-7. On the Chrysippean book title 
@€osets Pvoukat see Plutarch On Stoic self-contradictions 1035c, 1037b, 
1047¢c. See further H. M. Hine, An Edition with Commentary of Seneca 
Natural Questions, Book Two (New York, 1981; repr. Salem, N.H., 
1984) 33; N. Gross, Senecas Naturales Quaestiones. Komposition, natur- 
philosophische Aussagen und ihre Quellen (Stuttgart, 1989}; A. Setaioli, 
Seneca ei Greci: Citazioni e traduzioni nelle opere filosofiche (Bologna, 
1988) 375-452, esp. 378-80. 

See W. von Kienle, Die Berichte tiber die Sukzessionen der Philosophen 
(diss. Berlin, 1961); EF Wehrli, ed. Die Schule des Aristoteles. VIII: Eu- 
demos von Rhodos (Basel/Stuttgart, 1969}; Mejer [61] 62-74; J. Glucker, 
Antiochus and the Late Academy (Géttingen, 1978) 161, 343-44; G. 
Giannattasio Andria, I frammenti delle “Successioni dei filosofi” 
(Naples, 1989); Mansfeld [51] 20-43. I refrain from discussing the litera- 
ture “On sects” (Peri haireseén) because the first “sect” or philosophical 
school was believed to be Plato’s “First Academy” (D. L. 1.47}. 

The papyrus fragments of Philodemus’ works on the Academics and the 
Stoics (first century B.c.) come quite close, but they contain little on 
early Greek philosophy. Cicero De natura deorum1.25-41 contains much 
doxographical information on our subject, and is a witness to Epicurean 
use of Vetusta placita literature. 

For example, Plato, Parm. 127b, 128a; Aristotle, Metaph. 1.4 985b4-5, I.5 
986b22. 

For example, Plato, Soph. 242d; Aristotle, Metaph. 1.3 984a11-13, 1.4 
985b22, 1.6 987a29. For the relative chronology of early Greek philoso- 
phers, the much maligned Apollodorus remains our best source; see 
Mosshammer [71], Mansfeld [395], and J. Mansfeld, “Apollodorus on 
Democritus,”Hermes 111 (1983) 253-58, repr. in Mansfeld [32]. Note 
that chronographic notices by Eusebius in DK are still cited from 
Schoene’s obsolete edition of 1866-75 not from R. Helm, ed. Eusebius. 
Werke Bd. 7: Die Chronik des Hieronymus (Berlin, 1913-26; repr. 1984? 
with preface by U. Treu} and J. Karsten, ed. Eusebius. Werke Bd.5: Die 
Chronik des Eusebius aus dem Armenischen tbersetzt (Leipzig, 1911). 
See Long [251]. 

See F.Decleva Caizzi, “II libro IX delle ‘Vite’ di Diogene Laerzio,” 
ANRW II 36.6 (1992) 4238-4301. 
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Sources 43 


Aristotle Metaph. 1.6 987a30-31 lists the Italikoi among those who in- 
fluenced Plato, but next mentions Cratylus and Heracliteanism, and of 
course Socrates. The standard succéssion in the Ionian line is Archelaus- 
Socrates-Plato, and then the Stoics. For Hippolytus see Mansfeld [51]. 
He is linked with Anaximenes, as Aristotle had already done (Metaph. 
1.3 984a5-6). 

See further Mejer [62] 3590-99, B. Centrone, “L’VIII libro delle ‘Vite’ di 
Diogene Laerzio,” ANRW IL.36.6 (1992) 4183-4217, and Decleva Caizzi 
(n. 34 above}. 

See Mansfeld [68], who develops Burkert [201], and Mansfeld [51], 208- 
42. 

See Mansfeld [33] 97-104. Thrasyllus apparently regarded Democritus as 
a follower of Pythagoras. 

See Westman [55]. On Plutarch as a source for early Greek philoso- 
phers individually, see the numerous papers of Hershbell [56—60] and 
also Mansfeld [51] 278-95. 

See Mansfeld [33] 179-91. 

See F. Leo Die griechisch-rémische Biographie nach ihrer literarischen 
Form (Leipzig, 1901; repr. Hildesheim, 1965) 104-8; A. Dihle, Studien 
zur griechischen Biographie, Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen. Philologisch-Historische Klasse 3.37, 2nd edn 
(Géttingen, 1970) 104-7; G. Arrighetti, Poeti, eruditi e biografi. Momenti 
della riflessione dei Greci sulla letteratura (Pisa, 1987) 141-8 and 164— 
67; A. Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography, expanded ed. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1993) 70; M.R. Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greek 
Poets (London, 1981). 

D. L. Ill.47 distinguishes the bios (life) from the doxai (doctrines) of Plato, 
and VII.38 the bios of Zeno from the dogmata of the Stoics. 

On gnémai and anecdotes, and their tradition, see Gutas [65] (also for ear- 
lier literature}, P. Nassen Poulos, “Form and function of the pronounce- 
ment story in Diogenes Laertius’ Lives,” in R. C. Tannehill, ed., Pro- 
nouncement Stories (Missoula, 1981), andJ. Glucker, “TIpoc tov ei ovta: 
Sources and credibility of De Stoicorum repugnantiis 8,” ICS 13 (1988) 
473-89. 

For criticism of Diels’ derivation of Hippolytus I from Theophrastus, see 
Mejer [61] 83-86; Osborne [52] 187-211; Mejer [62] 3591-97; Mansfeld 
[51] 1-56 (critical of Osborne); and Mueller [54] 4357-71. More research 
is needed, especially on Diogenes Laertius and ps.-Plutarch Stromateis. 
The remark attributed explicitly to Theophrastus at D.L. IX.6 (fr. 233 
FHSG) about the “half-finished character and inconsistencies” of Her- 
aclitus’ book does not apply to the overview in the detailed Laertian 
doxography. 
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This even holds for Mejer [62] 3593, who accepts the detailed Heraclitean 
doxography in Diogenes Laertius as Theophrastean. 

Diels included only Hippolytus I in his Doxographi Graeci, though the 
verbatim fragments cited in the later books found their way into DK. For 
Hippolytus’ text of these, see Osborne [52] (whose work is overpraised 
by Barnes [72] and criticized by Mueller [5 3] and Mansfeld (above n. 45)). 
On Hippolytus in general, see Mueller [54], who, in my opinion, goes too 
far in believing that some Gnostics used the early Greek philosophers in 
ways similar to Hippolytus. 

Sextus’ treatment and quotations of Parmenides seem to be dependent 
on the same intermediate tradition as those of Diognes Laertius; see 
Rocca-Serra [63]. 

See Gelzer [64] and Mansfeld [51] 300-307. 

For Clement see Méhat [70] and A. le Boulluec, “Clément d’Alexandrie,” 
in Goulet [151] vol. 2, 426-31; for Philo, D.T. Runia, Philo in Early 
Christian Literature. A Survey (Assen/Minneapolis, 1993) 132-56. Philo 
himself is of some importance as a source for a number of early Greek 
philosophers (see n. 38 above}, but it is doubtful whether he or Clement 
ever consulted the originals. 

For example, Mansfeld [51] 307-12. 

No Greek text yet supersedes V. Cousin, ed. Procli philosophi platonici 
opera inedita T. III: Procli commentarium in Platonis Parmenidem (Paris, 
1864; repr. Hildesheim, 1961). A critical edition by C. Steel is in prepa- 
ration for the Budé series. 

Edited by H. Diels, Simplicii in Aristotelis physica commentaria (Berlin, 
1882-95) and J. L. Heiberg, Simplicii in Aristotelis de caelo commentaria 
(Berlin, 1894). Simplicius’ commentaries on Aristotle’s Metaphysics and 
Meteorologica are lost. 

M. Tardieu, Routes et haltes syriennes d’Isidore a4 Simplicius, Bibliothé- 
que de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences Religieuses 44 
(Louvain/Paris, 1990). 

As he says about Parmenides, In phys. 144.28. He also notes that he pos- 
sessed only one of the several works he claims were written by Diogeries 
of Apollonia, ibid. 151.24-29. For Neoplatonist methods of quotation, 
see Wildberg [81]. 

The passage was printed as a single fragment in early editions of DK. On 
the transmission of the poem, see O’Brien [76]. 
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3 The beginnings of cosmology 


I. INTRODUCTION: MYTH AND COSMOLOGY 


Greek philosophical cosmology did not originate completely out of 
the blue. The first philosophical cosmologists — usually referred to 
as Ionian or Milesian cosmologists because they worked in Miletus, 
in Ionia — could react against, or sometimes build upon, popular 
conceptions that had existed in the Greek world for a long time.’ 
Some of these popular conceptions can be gleaned from the poetry 
of Homer and Hesiod (eighth century B.c.). In Homer the cosmos 
is conceived as a flat earth, surrounded by the Ocean (Okeanos), 
and overlooked by a hemispherical sky, with sun, moon, and stars. 
In the eighth century the annual course of the sun and the rising 
and setting of some constellations were integrated into a primitive 
seasonal calendar. Lunations were used for small-scale calendrical 
purposes (“the twenty-seventh of the month is best for opening a 
wine-jar,” Hesiod Works and Days 814) and at some point — although 
there are no traces of this in Homer of Hesiod - some form of lunisolar 
calendar was established.” 

Traditionally such cosmic protagonists as earth, sun, and moon 
were thought of, and worshipped, as gods, even if their cult in Greece 
does not appear to have acquired the status of the cult of the Olympi- 
ans, well-known from myth and poetry.} But even in Homer, when 
Zeus calls a meeting of the gods (Iliad XX.1-18), the rivers, except 
for Okeanos, and the nymphs also come along. Sun, earth, heaven, 
rivers, and winds could be addressed in prayers and called to witness 
oaths. Some Olympians too were connected - and in some contexts 
even identified — with particular cosmic phenomena (Zeus the cloud 
gatherer as god of the sky, Poseidon as god of the sea, and so on). 
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In addition, both within the Greek world and in the cultures of 
their near-Eastern neighbours mythical stories circulated about the 
origin of the world conceived as the successive birth of such cos- 
mic deities.4 In such a context, speaking about the cosmos meant 
speaking about the gods, and theories about the origin of the cosmos 
(cosmogonies} were actually stories relating the genealogy of the gods 
(theogonies). The classic early Greek example of the latter category 
is Hesiod’s Theogony (second half of the eighth century B.c.}.5 In 
this work the first stages of the history of the cosmos are depicted as 
follows (Theog. 116-33): 


First of all Chaos came into being, and then broad-bosomed Earth (Gaia), a 
firm seat of all things for ever, and misty Tartaros, deep down in broadpathed 
earth, and Eros, the most beautiful among the immortal gods, he who loosens 
our limbs, and subdues the mind and thoughtful counsel of all gods and men. 
From Chaos, Erebos and black Night came into being, and from Night, again, 
came Aither and Day, whom she conceived and bore after having mingled in 
love with Erebos. Now Earth first of all brought forth starry Ouranos, equal 
to herself, so that it would cover her on all sides, to be a firm seat for the 
blessed gods forever. She also brought forth large mountains, the beautiful 
abode of the divine Nymphs who dwell in the woody mountains. She also 
bore the unharvested sea, seething with its swell, Pontos, without an act 
of delightful love. Then she slept with Ouranos and bore Okeanos with his 
deep eddies [...]. 


In the paratactic way characteristic of (Greek) polytheism, this 
story depicts the cosmos as a plurality of distinct divine entities: 
each god has his or her own province. The familiar Olympian gods 
emerge later on in the story and are even more fully anthropomorphic 
in character. But also the more “abstract” deities of these first stages, 
such as Night and Earth, who play their roles just shortly after the 
first beginnings from primeval Chaos, behave in an anthropomorphic 
fashion: they make love and beget offspring. 

As a story (mythos) this may be attractive, but it is only an expla- 
nation of sorts. Why precisely god A comes to love god B remains 
as obscure as are the ways of love in the world of mortals. Read- 
ers or listeners may accept these elements of the story as true, but 
in an important sense they do not really understand what happens. 
Moreover, the explanatory mechanism of gods begetting other gods 
by making love apparently allows exceptions. The sea, for example, 
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springs forth from Earth without an act of love. Nor is it in all cases 
clear why god Y is born from god X: the various stages of the story 
are not linked in a very perspicuous way. True, in many cases some 
sort of rationale beyond the birth of one god from another may be 
thought up, but this is always a matter of interpretation, and the sort 
of connections that such an interpretation may bring to light could 
be rather diverse. Night, for example, is said to have brought forth 
Day, and we may surmise that this is because Day follows Night. But 
elsewhere Night is also the mother of Death (212), perhaps because 
Night and Death share the same negative characteristics. Again, else- 
where (224) Night is also said to be the mother of Deceit, and some 
interpreters suggest that this may be because deceptions generally 
occur at night.° But such links are at best associative and vague, and 
they do not add up to a clear and coherent account. 

It is illuminating to compare all this to the first philosophical cos- 
mogony of which the outlines are more or less clear. It was devised 
by Anaximander a good century after Hesiod’s poem. Its outlines 
have to be reconstructed from various pieces of indirect evidence 
(in particular ps.-Plutarch and Hippolytus, DK 12 Aro and 11) and 
opinions differ about a number of the details of this reconstruction. 
However, the main features of the following account should be fairly 
uncontroversial. 

According to Anaximander (DK 12 Aro}, the cosmos as we know it 
originated from an eternal, and eternally moving, qualitatively and 
quantitatively indefinite primary stuff, the “boundless” (apeiron), 
through a process of successive stages. At the first stage a finite germ 
(gonimon),’ is separated off from the boundless. It is said to “produce 
hot and cold,” presumably because in some sense these opposites 
are already contained in it. At the second stage, the hot (apparently 
flame) and the cold (apparently a kind of moisture or mist) are ac- 
tually separated, and the flame grows as a kind of fiery bark around 
the moist centre, part of which dries up and becomes earth. At the 
third stage, the tension between the opposite “elements” becomes 
so strong that the whole structure explodes. The fiery bark bursts 
open and its parts are flung outwards to form fiery rings at various 
distances around the centre, which still consists of earth and mist 
(from now on we follow DK 12 Arr}. Some mist is flung along and 
envelops the fiery heavenly circles, leaving open only some holes 
through which fire shines out. The result is the basic structure of 
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the familiar cosmos: earth, water, and air (three manfestations of 
the “cold”}) at the centre, and “wheels” (Aetius II.20.1) of fire en- 
veloped in mist around it at various distances. The fire which blazes 
through the holes are what we perceive as the heavenly bodies. In 
the rings of the heavenly bodies the battle between fire and mist con- 
tinues to play its role: at times the holes are partly or fully closed 
by mist, at other times fire “regains” them, which accounts for var- 
ious astronomical phenomena, such as the phases of the moon and 
eclipses of both sun and moon. 

In the course of the process of the earth’s drying up, living creatures 
are generated spontaneously from slime or mud. As fish or fishlike 
creatures, they are born in the wet parts and surrounded by thorny 
barks. When they reach the dryer parts, the barks break off and the 
creatures now live on land for a while. Finally, there is a picturesque 
account of the generation of the first human beings. Human infants 
could not have sprung forth in the same way as other creatures, for 
they are notoriously helpless during the first years of their existence. 
Hence, we are told, they started out as fetuses in large fish, and 
only emerged from these when they were strong enough to nurture 
themselves (see the texts printed at DK 12 A30). 

In comparison with Hesiod’s account much has changed. Instead 
of Hesiod’s whole range of independent cosmic factors, we now find 
a more reductive approach: various stages of the cosmogony, includ- 
ing the account of the generation of living beings (zoégony}, as well 
as some phenomena in the world as it presently is, are explained by 
reference to the interaction of only two factors (the hot and the cold), 
which have separated off right at the beginning from the boundless 
origin of everything. Furthermore, these basic explanatory factors 
are no longer more or less anthropomorphic gods. Instead, the gene- 
sis of the cosmos is explained in terms of recognizable elements of 
nature — in other words, the approach is naturalistic. Moreover, we 
can now understand the way the various stages of the process are 
connected. We know how the cold (in the form of the watery) and 
the hot interact and tend to destroy each other. Also the introduction 
of analogy adds to the intelligibility of the story. The “germ” that 
the boundless produces at the beginning and from which the cosmos 
will grow is presented as a spermlike mass, and at the second stage 
fire is said to surround the wet kernel as a kind of bark. Indeed there 
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is a striking similarity between the descriptions of the “birth” of the 
cosmos and those of the generation of living beings (and humans who 
are at first “enveloped” in fish]. It is perhaps not too bold to speak of 
the application of a rudimentary biological model of generation. 

There is a further difference between the mythical cosmogonies 
and their philosophical counterparts — a difference of context rather 
than content, which accordingly is often overlooked. Hesiod’s Theo- 
gony presents itself as a hymn.? The contents of hymns were not 
usually original. They tended to articulate and embellish what was 
already given by tradition.’° Hence they were particularly fit to be 
recited at important social or ritual events.'! This also applied to 
theogonies, whose main function was to connect the existing pan- 
theon to a supposed origin of the cosmos, and so they were often 
connected with ritual and cult.t? No such connections to tradition 
and ritual are attested (nor are they plausible) for the early Ionian 
cosmologists. They appear to have indulged in theoretical activity 
for its own sake, they felt free to speculate, and as we shall see, they 
had no scruples about devising theories that were in crucial respects 
radically different from those of their predecessors. 


2. THALES AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF GREEK COSMOLOGY 


The first of the three great cosmologists from Miletus was Thales. 
In antiquity he counted as the archetypical uomo universale: well 
versed in engineering as well as in mathematics and astronomy, 
and also involved in the politics of his time. For all that, he prob- 
ably wrote nothing, and he was a shadowy figure already by the 
time of Plato and Aristotle. His geometrical activities appear to have 
been largely of a practical nature, and his astronomical work — most 
famously, his allegedly successful prediction of a solar eclipse} — 
seems to have been primarily a matter of description and measure- 
ment, with no clear connection to his more general cosmological 
views. 

The difficulty of determining what these views were becomes ap- 
parent when we examine our earliest and most important piece of 
evidence, a passage in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (1.3 983b6-984a4; DK 
tr Ar2): 
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(1) Most of the first philosophers thought that principles in the form of 
matter (hylé) were the only principles of all things. For that from which all 
things are, and out of which all things come to be in the first place and into 
which they are destroyed in the end — while the substance persists, but the 
qualities change - this, they say, is the element and first principle of things. 
And this is why they say that nothing comes to be and nothing perishes, 
because such a nature is always preserved. [...] For there has to be some 
natural substance, either one or more than one, from which the other things 
come to be, while it is preserved. 

(2} However they do not all agree on the number of first principles and on 
their form, but Thales, the founding father of this kind of philosophy, claims 
that it is water — that is also why he declared that the earth rests on water — 
possibly deriving this view from seeing that the nutriment of all things 
is moist and that even heat comes to be from this and lives by this; and 
that from which they come to be is the principle of all things. So this is 
why he developed his view, and also because he saw that the seeds of all 
things have a moist nature, and that water is the natural principle of moist 
things. 

(3) There are some who think that also the very early writers who, long 
before our present generation, were the first to write about the gods (the- 
ologésantes), had this view of nature. For they made Okeanos and Tethys 
the parents of generation [cf. Homer, Iliad XIV.201, 246], and they claimed 
that that by which the gods swear is water [cf. Iliad II.755, XIV.271], namely 
what the poets themselves call the river Styx. For what is oldest is the most 
honourable, and one swears by what is most honourable. But it may be con- 
sidered uncertain whether this view about nature is old and time-honoured. 
However, Thales is said to have explicitly stated this opinion on the first 
cause. 


This passage is part of a larger context in which Aristotle inves- 
tigates whether and to what extent earlier thinkers anticipated his 
own theory about the factors (or “causes” as he labels them) that de- 
termine the nature of physical bodies and the way they change. Here 
he is dealing with “matter” (hylé or hypokeimenon), which he claims 
to be the only explanatory factor adduced by the earliest thinkers. In 
(1) he ascribes to this category of philosophers the main features of 
his own conception of matter, according to which the material prin- 
ciple of a thing (x) is not just that “out of which” (x) has come to be, 
but also that which persists in the process of (x)’s changing and thus 
constitutes its “basic stuff.” In other words, the material principle is 
both that from which and that of which a particular thing is made. 
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If we were to map this general scheme onto the view ascribed to 
Thales in (2), namely that the material principle of all things is wa- 
ter, we would have to conclude that Thales claimed not only that 
all things come from water, but also that in some sense they really 
still are water. However, if we take a closer look at what exactly 
Aristotle ascribes to Thales in (2) and (3), that is, in the passages 
specifically devoted to him, we get a slightly different picture. Here 
there is no talk of water as a persisting basic stuff (nor, for that matter, 
of water as that into which all things will finally dissolve). Instead, 
the focus is on water as the origin of things. According to Aristo- 
tle, Thales may have drawn on the analogous cases of nutriment and 
seed, and these are both things from which something may be said to 
grow. Further, the explicit link between the idea that the earth rests 
on water and the claim that water is the principle (arché) of things 
makes good sense only when water is thought of as that out of which 
things such as the earth have arisen — the earth, having emerged from 
the water, is naturally represented as still resting on it. However, it 
does not make good sense if the assumption is that the earth still is 
water. In addition, we know that the comparison (alluded to in (3)}) 
between Thales’ tenet and the mythical views to be found in some 
poets was in fact made by the sophist Hippias. He is probably Aristo- 
tle’s source here, in a work in which he grouped together opinions of 
both philosophers and poets on the basis of similarity (DK 86 B6)."4 
Now the particular examples from the poets that Aristotle here pro- 
vides definitely speak of the origin of things: Okeanos and Tethys 
are described as parents, and the point of swearing by the Styx was 
presumably that it was the oldest, that is, the first, of all things. 

It is therefore safest to assume that Thales merely claimed that wa- 
ter was the origin of all things, not that all things are water. That this 
was sufficient for Aristotle to include him among the class of earlier 
philosophers who anticipated his own theory of matter is not as odd 
as it may seem. Elsewhere Aristotle is ready to submit that the earlier 
thinkers conceived of the Aristotelian causes in a rather vague and 
unclear way,'5 and after all, Thales is here said only to be the “found- 
ing father” of this kind of approach. So he may well have anticipated 
only one aspect of Aristotle’s conception of matter.'® His thesis about 
water, in that case, was cosmogonical rather than cosmological. 

Two further observations on our text. First, the problem of the sta- 
bility of the earth, which Thales is said to have solved by supposing 
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that the earth rests on water, was to be a recurring problem in early 
Greek cosmology. However inadequate we may judge Thales’ solu- 
tion to be (because it invites the question on what then does water 
rest], we may charitably claim that it does reveal a rudimentary de- 
gree of systematization insofar as it constitutes a link between his 
cosmology and his cosmogony. The reductive strategy of using one 
explanatory factor to account for different explananda may be re- 
garded as prefiguring what we find in the more elaborate system of 
Anaximander. 

Secondly, part (3) indicates that Aristotle was unwilling to go along 
with those, like Hippias, who had claimed that Thales and poets like 
Homer were basically talking about the same thing. He argues that 
it is unclear whether Thales’ view of nature is really as old as Homer 
and other poets. Whatever they may have meant, they did not say 
the same thing as Thales. They were talking about mythological 
entities (Okeanos, Tethys, and Styx}, not about nature. In order to 
be juxtaposed to Thales, their words have to be interpreted. Thales 
however, is said to have explicitly stated (apophénasthai) his view 
about water as a first cause of nature. A similar view is expressed by 
Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus (ap. Simplicius In phys. 23, 29) who 
claims that Thales was really the first to “reveal the investigation 
of nature (physiologia} to the Greeks and that, though he had many 
predecessors, he was so much their superior as to outshine them all.” 
Accordingly, Theophrastus’ collection of Physical opinions, which 
is at the basis of much of our sources for early Greek thought, did 
not include the opinions of the poets. Eudemus, another pupil of 
Aristotle, treated the history of “theological” views of the early poets 
in a separate treatise, as a subject in its own right, distinct from the 
history of philosophy proper (Eudemus fr. 150 Wehrli). 

So much for Thales’ cosmogony. The information preserved about 
his conception of the world in its present state, that is, his cosmology, 
is equally scanty, and here again our main evidence is furnished by 
Aristotle (De an. I 411a7; DK 11 A22): 


Some say that it [i-e., soul] is intermingled in the universe. That, perhaps, 
was why Thales thought that all things are full of gods. 


Aristotle’s source, probably Hippias again, told him that Thales 
had said that all things are full of gods, and he conjectures that this 
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probably meant that everything is somehow ensouled. In another 
passage, he also conjectures what being ensouled must have meant 
according to Thales (De an. I 405a19; DK 11 A22): 


From what people say about him, it seems that also Thales supposed that 
soul is some kind of moving principle - if, that is, he said that the [magnetic] 
stone has a soul because it moves iron. 


Aristotle was apparently unsure about what exactly Thales had 
said or thought; but if the way he reconstructs his views in these 
two passages, on the basis of what he himself found in his source, is 
correct we may assume Thales claimed that there is some principle 
of motion in the whole of the physical world, even in apparently 
inanimate objects, and that we may call this “soul” and even “god” 
or “gods.” Some notion of the divine, then, was retained in Thales’ 
cosmology. The same holds true of the theory of Anaximander, who 
is said to have described the “boundless” as immortal and indestruc- 
tible. These epithets were traditionally associated with the divine (cf. 
Aristotle Phys. III 203b13-15). Also Anaximenes, the third Milesian 
in line, called his basic stuff air, divine (cf. the texts printed as DK 
13 Aro}. Even if this shows that the world picture of the early Mile- 
sians was not fully “secularized,” it should be stressed that instead 
of the more or less anthropomorphically conceived cosmic deities of 
Hesiod we now have a more depersonalized or “physicalized” con- 
ception of divinity that does not readily allow for a description in 
wholly theistic terms.*7 

From the fact that the Milesians considered their first principle — 
be it water, air, or the boundless — to be divine, we may infer that they 
thought of it as somehow alive. As we saw, the evidence suggests that 
they also considered the cosmos, as the offspring of this first princi- 
ple, to be in some sense alive. Such a view of the cosmos has been 
labeled “hylozoism” (from hylé = matter, and zoé = life). The term 
as such is anachronistic: it was first devised by Ralph Cudworth 
in the seventeenth century,'® and strictly speaking, the Milesians 
had no conception of matter as such.’ Nevertheless, as a descrip- 
tive label it usefully captures a feature of Milesian physics that sets 
it apart from both Aristotelian physics (according to which matter 
without form was incapable of producing change}, and the cosmolo- 
gies of the post-Parmenidean generation of early Greek philosophers, 
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that is, the atomists and pluralists. The atomists and pluralists took 
over the Eleatic thesis that Being (in their case transformed into the 
atoms of Democritus, the elements of Empedocles, and the seeds of 
Anaxagoras) is itself immutable, and they accordingly denied that 
matter contains an internal principle of change. Hence, Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles introduced what Aristotle called external “moving 
causes” (Mind, or Love and Strife), whereas Democritus reduced all 
substantial and qualitative change to the rearrangement of eternally 
moving (but not living) and intrinsically immutable atoms. Contrary 
to these later views, the Milesians indeed appear to have assumed 
that matter had an intrinsic principle of change. 

For all that, hylozoism was probably a tacit presupposition rather 
than an explicitly defended thesis, and it may well be for this very 
reason that it appears in various guises.?° At any rate, it was not 
recognized as a position sui generis by Aristotle. As we noted, he 
did claim that Thales and his successors had only accepted material 
causes, but he was apparently unable to see matter as anything but 
inert.?" That is why he objected against the Milesians that “wood 
does not make a bed, nor bronze a statue, but something else is the 
cause of the change” (Metaph. I 984a23-26). In his view the early 
materialist theories easily revealed their own shortcomings in this 
respect, so that “the very circumstances of the case led people on and 
compelled them to seek further” (984a18-20) and to discover what 
Aristotle himself would call the moving cause.?? In other words, 
Aristotle had no patience with the idea that water, air, or the bound- 
less can of its own accord change into a cosmos. Yet, this appears 
to have been precisely what the early Ionian philosophers believed. 
As an unreflective presupposition, this hylozoism was probably a 
remnant of the mythical world view that saw the elements of the 
cosmos as living and divine entities. After all, such a world picture 
was unlikely to be replaced overnight by a full-blown mechanistic 
materialism in which the cosmos was simply made up of blind and 
dead matter. 


3. THE COSMOLOGIES OF ANAXIMANDER, 
ANAXIMENES, AND XENOPHANES 


We shall now examine some further details of the cosmologies of 
Thales’ successors. Like Thales, whose conception of a flat earth 
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supported by water was probably indebted to earlier mythological 
world pictures, Anaximander stuck to the concept of a flat earth, 
which he thought of as drum-shaped, with its diameter three times 
its height (DK 12 Aro). However, his account of the shape and posi- 
tion of the earth was crucially different. First of all, he dropped the 
entire idea that the earth needs support. This is Aristotle’s report (De 
caelo I1295b10-16; DK 12 A26): 


There are some who claim its equilibrium to be the cause of its remaining at 
rest — among the ancients, for example, Anaximander. They argue that that 
which is situated at the centre and equally related to the extremes has no 
impulse to move in one direction — be it upwards, downwards, or sideways — 
rather than in another; and since it is impossible for it to move in opposite 
directions at the same time, it must remain at rest. 


It has been claimed that even if we knew nothing else about Anax- 
imander, this theory alone should guarantee him a place among the 
creators of a rational science of the world.?3 After all, he is credited 
with two important innovations: the (implicit) introduction of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, and the application of mathematical 
arguments to a cosmological question. The former claim is no doubt 
correct: the earth remains in position because it does not have a suf- 
ficient reason to move one way rather than another. But the second 
claim appears to be in need of qualification. It is true that our text 
reférs to an argument from “equilibrium,” but it is not clear why we 
should conceive of this equilibrium in purely mathematical terms. 
Indeed, elsewhere in Anaximander’s cosmology, equilibrium appears 
to be a matter of opposing forces or elements (the hot and the wet), 
and it is plausible to assume that it is such a physical equilibrium 
that is at issue here as well. One might think, for example, of the 
mutual repulsion of warring opposites, which could explain the ten- 
dency of the earth to remain as far away from fire as possible, hence 
at the centre of the fiery rings of the heavenly bodies. 

It may be that a similar conception of physical equilibrium was 
at the basis of Anaximander’s puzzling claim that the ring of the 
sun is furthest from the earth, and that the rings of the stars (which 
may or may not include the planets) were closest, with the ring of the 
moon in between (DK 12 Azz). After all, the ring of the sun obviously 
contains the greatest mass of fire, and given the opposition between 
fire and earth, it is not implausible that in the course of the process 
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of cosmogony such a mass of fire should have been flung furthest 
from the centre.” It is also possible that this part of Anaximander’s 
story was simply introduced to account for the apparent fact that 
the lower rings do not obscure the more remote ones. He may, in 
other words, have argued that the brighter light of the outer rings 
simply shines through the comparatively modest amount of mist 
surrounding the lower rings of fire. Whereas the commonly accepted 
sequence, with the stars at the greatest distance, would have led to 
the objection that the sun’s ring should blot out part of the ring of the 
stars at those places where they intersect when seen from the earth.”5 
On the former interpretation, we shall have to assume that Anaxi- 
mander was ready to ignore the appearances (according to which the 
moon is nearer than the stars} for the sake of the overall system of his 
cosmology; on the latter, he provided an alternative account of these 
phenomena. On any account, the particular sequence he plumped for 
appears to have been closely connected with his idiosyncratic con- 
ception of the heavenly bodies as concentric rings of fire enveloped 
in mist. It was not taken over by any other Greek cosmologist. 

Anaximander’s attempt to specify the relative distances of these 
cosmic rings (DK 12 Ari and 18) has also been heralded as the first 
attempt to describe (part of} the orderly structure of the cosmos in 
mathematical terms. However, the details are very controversial and 
a modicum of scepticism is appropriate.” Most importantly, we do 
not really know Anaximander’s arguments for choosing the numbers 
he put forward, and there are no indications that empirical measure- 
ments played any role. 

Whether the orderly structure of Anaximander’s cosmology does 
or does not involve its being inherently stable, is a moot point. The 
context in Simplicius (deriving from Theophrastus) where the only 
literal fragment has been preserved allows for different interpreta- 
tions. It says that Anaximander claimed that: 


... the source of coming-to-be for existing things is that into which destruc- 
tion too happens “according to necessity; for they pay penalty and retribution 
to each other for their injustice according to the assessment of time,” as he 
describes it in these rather poetical terms (Simplicius In phys. 24, 17; DK 12 
Ag; Bt). 


What is probably the verbatim quotation — here placed between 
inverted commas — decribes what is going on in what indeed are 
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“poetical” and anthropomorphic terms. Nevertheless, the idea of 
time presiding like a judge over warring opposites that pay penalty 
and retribution for their injustice may plausibly be taken to refer 
to the orderly sequence of what are basically physical processes. We 
appear then to be told that processes of physical change, such as the 
gradual destruction (drying out) of moisture by fire, are reversible 
and will in fact be reversed. In principle this might simply mean 
that the predominance of one of the elements is followed by the pre- 
dominance of the other, and that this process goes on ad infinitum. 

However, Anaximander may also have believed that his cosmos 
would eventually resolve back into the boundless, and the text just 
quoted may accordingly be taken to refer to some sort of cosmic 
cycle: as soon as fire has “won” and dried out the entire cosmos, it 
is itself extinguished for lack of nourishment.?” Such a conception 
would fit in well with his conception of the cosmos as a living and 
generated being, for such a being would normally be bound to die 
and disappear again. On the other hand, it remains unclear how we 
should envisage the details of the process. Thus one wonders how the 
cosmos in its final state (either as fire or as moisture) was supposed 
to be taken up by the quality-less apeiron. 

According to the Greek biographical tradition, Anaximander’s fel- 
low Milesian Anaximenes was his pupil. This is how Theophrastus’ 
account, preserved by Simplicius, presents him (Simplicius In phys. 
24, 26-30; DK 13 As): 


Anaximenes, son of Eurystratus, of Miletus, a companion of Anaximander, 
also says like him that the underlying nature is one and infinite, but not 
undefined as Anaximander said, but definite, for he identifies it as air; and 
it differs in its substantial nature by rarity and density. Being made finer it 
becomes fire, being made thicker it becomes wind, then cloud, then (when 
thickened still more) water, then earth, then stones; and the rest come into 
being from these. He, too, makes motion eternal, and says that change, also, 
comes about through it. 


In this report, “the underlying nature” is an Aristotelian term, 
equivalent to “the material cause.” Our discussion thus far has en- 
abled us to see that the application of this term, by Aristotle or 
Theophrastus, to Thales’ water or Anaximander’s boundless is mis- 
leading because these cover only one aspect of the Aristotelian mate- 
rial cause: water and the boundless are that-from-which things are, 
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not that of which they still consist. In the case of Anaximenes, the 
application is more appropriate, for not only does he have the cosmos 
originate from air (which is testified elsewhere, DK 13 A6), but he 
also claims that everything in our world still is air. 

For the rest there are some obvious similarities with Anaxi- 
mander: the basic stuff is one and infinite (or quantitatively bound- 
less) and also divine (DK 13 Aro). Moreover, of all the then known 
physical “elements,” air comes closest to the qualitative indefinite- 
ness of Anaximander’s apeiron. It is a fair guess that the particular 
series of rarefied and compressed forms of air of which our text speaks 
is based on a rough pattern of common experience: we see air turn 
into fire or into wind, wind into clouds, clouds into water, water into 
mud (earth), and mud into stone.?® However, we do not see a stone 
or even water turn into a plant. In these cases presumably, some 
kind of mixture (the sources are silent on the details of the mecha- 
nism at work) of primary elements (e.g., earth and water} is required. 
There is no need to assume that Theophrastus is here projecting back 
the later (Empedoclean or Aristotelian) conception of elements onto 
Anaximenes’ system.” On the contrary, we may note that the ba- 
sic model that is at stake here can be traced back to Anaximander, 
whose system implies that nothing in our cosmos comes directly 
from the originative boundless, but that all cosmic entities are the 
result of the joint workings of the opposites which have in their turn 
come from the apeiron. 

Some further remarks on Anaximenes’ application of compression 
and rarefaction as an explanatory mechanism. Insofar as we are deal- 
ing with a basic stuff whose quantitative changes are observed to 
account for alterations that are (or appear to be) qualitative, we may 
give Anaximenes the credit for the brilliant intuition that qualita- 
tive differences can be reduced to quantitative factors. All the same, 
we should note that the basic stuff at issue is not itself quality-less 
(as are, for example, the atoms of Democritus, which differ only in 
shape, size, and position), but is air. Moreover, what made later quan- 
titative physics so successful was the application of mathematics to 
specify and explain the quantitative elements of the theory, and there 
is no trace of this in Anaximenes. 

It was noted earlier that Anaximander used an element of com- 
mon experience -— the way water and fire interact -— as the basis 
of his cosmogonical and cosmological explanations. Anaximenes 
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continued on the same path and supported his claim that qualitative 
differences can be reduced to the quantitative process of condensa- 
tion and rarefaction — and hence that air could turn into other ele- 
ments when compressed or rarefied — by referring to the phenomenon 
that our breath is chilled when we compress it with our lips, and 
warm when we loosen our mouth (DK 13 Bx}. Anaximenes also re- 
sembles Anaximander in his use of analogy to shore up the main 
features of his cosmology. For he appears to have argued that just 
as air in the form of the breath-soul (pneuma) holds us together, so 
air surrounds and steers (periechei) the cosmos (B2; however, the 
authenticity of this ‘fragment’ has been doubted by some scholars). 

Like Thales and Anaximander, Anaximenes addressed the problem 
of the earth’s stability: it rides on air like a leaf floating in the wind 
(A20}).3° The same goes for the heavenly bodies, which are fiery but 
are supported by air (A7). Their turnings are explained by reference to 
currents of condensed and opposing air (A15). In abandoning Anax- 
imander’s conception of the heavenly bodies as rings, Anaximenes 
returned to the traditional hemispherical conception of the (cosmos 
and the} sky, which he compared to a felt cap turning around our 
head. He accordingly rejected the idea that the sun and the other 
heavenly bodies move under the earth; instead, he claimed that they 
are carried round the earth, being obscured part of the time by the 
higher northern parts of the earth (A7). 

We cannot here deal at length with the various detailed explana- 
tions of meteorological phenomena, or the basis of the mechanisms 
of evaporation and condensation, which our sources ascribe to both 
Anaximander and Anaximenes. Suffice it to say that the views at is- 
sue found their way into the Greek meteorological tradition: a num- 
ber of them recur, for example'in Epicurus’ Letter to Pythocles. The 
more general outlines of early Ionian cosmology did not have such a 
lasting impact. In the short run, however, they do appear to have in- 
fluenced Heraclitus of Ephesus, whose views are discussed at length 
elsewhere in this book, as well as the enigmatic philosopher-poet 
Xenophanes, who as a young man left his native town Colophon in 
Ionia in 546 B.c., when it was captured by the Medes, to settle in 
southern Italy. 

It is indeed more than likely that the latter’s critique of the 
traditional Greek anthropomorphic conception of the gods (DK 21 
Bs, 14, 15, 16) was partly prompted by the demythologizing of the 
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physical world by the Milesians. In addition, as was pointed out 
above, the Milesians did not abandon the notion of divinity alto- 
gether, but introduced a reformed and “physicalized” conception of 
it. It is conceivable and even plausible that this helped Xenophanes 
to conceive of his “one god” in what may be called pantheistic terms, 
as a cosmic entity (this appears to be suggested by Aristotle Metaph. 
1986b21-24; DK 21 A30)}.3" Finally, and most importantly from the 
perspective of this chapter, the ancient testimonies on Xenophanes’ 
general cosmology show that he was in many details indebted to the 
Ionian tradition. Like the Milesians, he defined that from which all 
things are, and plumped for earth and water (B29 and 33). Rather like 
Anaximenes he claimed that clouds are exhalations from the sea, and 
that the heavenly bodies are ignited clouds (B30 and 32; A32 and 4o}. 
He conceived of sea and earth as opposites, engaged in a cyclical pro- 
cess between droughts and floods (A33}, an idea that reminds one of 
Anaximander. He supported this claim by pointing to the existence 
of fossils in stones in Syracuse, Malta, and Paros, a remarkable ex- 
ample of the use of empirical evidence in support of a cosmological 
claim. 


4. MILESIAN COSMOLOGY AND THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


The picture that emerges from the previous sections shows us that 
despite an undeniable debt to the tradition of mythical cosmology 
and cosmogony, the Milesians introduced a way of explaining the 
physical world that was new in a number of significant respects. 
Nevertheless their contribution has been assessed in fairly different 
terms. As we noted, Aristotle thought of their materialistic cosmolo- 
gies and cosmogonies as the beginning of physics, which he regarded 
as part of philosophy. This view is still endorsed by the majority of 
modern scholars, but it has had its critics. 

Hegel played down the more strictly physical or scientific impor- 
tance of these early theories, claiming that their main point was of 
a more general philosophical character.3? On the other hand, it has 
been argued more recently that, although we may be dealing with 
the beginnings of physics of science, we are not allowed to speak of 
the beginning of philosophy, for the simple reason that nowadays 
cosmology and physics no longer belong to philosophy.33 However, 
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one wonders whether this exclusive application of the term “philos- 
ophy” in its narrow twentieth-century sense sits comfortably with 
the very historicity of the concept of philosophy on the one hand 
and the conception of the history of philosophy as a discipline sui 
generis on the other. Indeed, one may argue that it would amount 
to a relapse into the basically unhistorical practice — familiar, for ex- 
ample, from Aristotle — of studying the philosophers of the past from 
the point of view of, and only insofar as they are relevant to, one’s 
own philosophical views (or, more broadly, the views of the tradition 
or era one belongs to}. Historians of philosophy, by contrast, should 
be able to bracket their own philosophical views where appropriate. 
In the present case this would amount to using the term “philoso- 
phy” not in any specific sense, but in a sense broad enough to cover 
what in different ages people (Aristotle, for example) were prepared 
to regard as philosophy.3+ 

Also the label “science” has sometimes been denied to these early 
cosmologies because they were supposedly still too heavily indebted 
to the mythical tradition,3> or too weakly supported by observational 
data. The latter point is an important one that raises the question 
of the method applied by these early thinkers. If we adhere to what 
is usually called the “Baconian” picture of science — the idea that 
science should take its starting point through a series of controlled 
observations — the theories of the Milesians can hardly if at all be 
called scientific, for they did not practise detailed and systematic 
observation. At the same time, it should be acknowledged that the 
questions that they addressed were for the most part very general 
ones, such as how the cosmos came into existence. It is hard to 
imagine how they could have coped with such questions along Baco- 
nian lines, that is, without resorting to a fair amount of speculation. 
Moreover, even their more specific theories were mostly concerned 
with what Epicurus was later to call adéla (nonevident things}, that 
is objects that could not be observed clearly and directly, such as (the 
nature of} the celestial bodies. As a matter of course their theories 
about such objects were speculative, as indeed were those of later 
Greek physicists. 

In our century the Baconian theory of science has been attacked 
forcefully by Karl Popper, who claimed that in general science does 
not proceed by such simple inductive processes, and that more- 
over the whole question of how scientific theories originate is of no 
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importance. Science, in his view, is a matter of daring and interest- 
ing hypotheses that are to be judged by their explanatory power and, 
most importantly, by whether they stand up to criticism and to tests. 
Popper saw the early Greek philosophers, in particular Thales and 
Anaximander, as the founding fathers of this kind of scientific ap- 
proach. Accordingly, he presented early Greek cosmology as a critical 
tradition to which each philosopher made his own contribution by 
testing the theories of his predecessors and by coming up with alter- 
native hypotheses. Thales, he suggests, “founded the new tradition 
of freedom [...] the tradition that one ought to tolerate criticism.’”3° 

But this “Popperian” picture of early Greek cosmology is as hard 
to defend as its Baconian counterpart. For one thing, we do not know 
anything about the alleged tolerance of the Milesians, whereas the 
evidence on their immediate successors (cf. Xenophanes DK 21 B7 on 
Pythagoras; Heraclitus DK 22 B4o on Pythagoras and Xenophanes} 
suggests a self-conscious, scornful, and satirizing attitude towards 
the work of others, a far cry from the gentlemanly and construc- 
tive criticism presupposed by Popper. More importantly, precisely 
because the theories of the Milesian philosophers were mainly con- 
cerned with quite general questions and with objects that were not 
clearly and directly observable, and because such observational data 
as were available were of a rough and general kind, we can hardly 
speak of hypotheses that could be tested and falsified by any kind of 
observational evidence.3” 

Where, then, does all this leave us with respect to the “method” of 
the early cosmologists? We may well acknowledge that they made 
some use of observational data to support their theories (e.g., Xeno- 
phanes on fossils) and that they often used familiar phenomena or 
observable processes as an analogy, and thus as an explanatory model. 
It is true that this does not amount to a systematic and methodical 
use of observation, and it is also true that the observational data at 
issue in the analogies are of the same general kind as the theories 
themselves.3* But the introduction of observational features as such 
should not therefore be pooh-poohed or disparaged. It was new, it 
helped to make the theories more intelligible, and as such it con- 
tributed to the development of a more “rational” world view. 

Perhaps we may conclude as follows. Just as the activities of the 
Milesians cannot be labeled “philosophical” in any specifically mod- 
ern sense of the word, so they are not to be called “scientific” in a 
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specifically Baconian or Popperian sense either. Yet, to do justice to 
what they initiated and to their position in Greek intellectual his- 
tory, we might regard them at least as protoscientists, standing at 
the gateway of the history of that part of ancient philosophy that 
was called physics. 


NOTES 


For a detailed treatment of how Homer and Hesiod shaped the culture 
inhabited by the earliest Greek philosophers, see Most in this volume, 
p. 342. 


2 On early calendars and chronology, see Bickerman [83] 27-34. 
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See Burkert [85] 174-76. 

Some of the main texts have been conveniently collected and translated 
by Pritchard [125]. 

For the remnants of other early cosmogonies ascribed to Orpheus and 
Musaeus, see DK 1 and 2; a survey in KRS, 21-33. 

More examples of such interpretations are in West [135] 35-36. 

The idea is certainly Anaximandrean, although we do not know whether 
he actually used the term gonimon. For the term apeiron (boundless) 
and its range of meanings in early Greek thought, see McKirahan in this 
volume, p. 139. 

On the use of analogy, see Lloyd [108]. 

Cf. Theog. 11; 33; 37; 51; and Works and Days 654-59, which may refer 
back to the Theogony. 

Itis probably against this background that one should interpret Herodotus’ 
claim (II.53}) that Homer and Hesiod basically “gave to the gods their 
titles and clarified their provinces and (tyidc te Kai tTexvas SieAOvtEs), 
and made clear their various kinds” (cidea adtov onurvavtes). 
Hesiod may well have recited his own Theogony at the funeral games 
of Amphidamas in Chalcis. See West [135] 43~46; J. P. Barron and P. E. 
Easterling “Hesiod,” in Easterling and Knox [95] 52-54. 

For examples, see Pritchard [125] 1 (on an Egyptian creation myth}; 60- 
61 and 332 (on the Babylonian Enuma Elish and its recitation). For a 
judicious treatment of various views on the connection between myth 
and ritual, see Kirk [106] 8-31. 

A controversial issue: Dicks [170] is extremely sceptical on the astro- 
nomical achievements of the Milesians, for a clear and balanced review 
of the evidence on Thales and the eclipse, see Panchenko [180]. 

On Hippias as Aristotle’s source, see Snell [183] and Mansfeld [29]. 

Cf. Metaph. I. 4 985a11-15 on Anaxagoras and Empedocles. 
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Cf. Mansfeld [32] 143. 

Cf. Babut [164] 22. On this new conception of divinity, see Broadie in this 
volume pp. 205-7. It is possible {i.e., it might be inferred from Aristotle, 
Phys. IIl.4 203b7) that Anaximander claimed that the apeiron in fact 
“steers” (kubernan} all things. But, pace Solmsen [184] and Babut [164], 
there is no reason to take this otherwise than as claiming that the apeiron 
is somehow at the basis of the cosmogonical process. 

R. Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, published 
in 1678, esp. Book I, ch. I. In this work, Cudworth takes issue with 
various forms of atheism, arguing that they can be reduced to two main 
kinds: “atomick atheism” and “hylozoical atheism.” 

Burnet [6] 12, n.3 used this as an argument against the application of the 
term hylozoism. I would object that for us to be allowed to use the term 
it suffices that the Milesians’ theories were “materialist” in the broad 
sense that Aristotle recognized, that is, that in explaining the physi- 
cal world they did not invoke any other causes (whether incorporeal 
forms or any other kind of separate moving cause) apart from corporeal 
entities. 

Cf. KRS, 98. The kind of materialism posited appears not to have been 
very strict; the material world, or its arché, are sometimes said to be 
themselves alive or divine, sometimes to contain soul or god (Thales). 
A similar ambiguity characterized the mythical world view, where the 
gods could be either identified with or said to reside in the elements of 
the cosmos. 

Note that when he tries to elucidate the role of matter in his own system, 
he usually resorts to the analogy of the production of artifacts from some 
inanimate stuff. In such cases it is quite obvious that matter cannot 
initiate the required process of change. It is telling that, by contrast, the 
Milesians appear to have preferred the use of biological analogies. 
Interestingly Cudworth, who does leave room for hylozoism as a po- 
sition sui generis, follows Aristotle’s account of the Milesians in this 
particular respect, and claims (op. cit., 113) that they recognized only 
“senseless and stupid matter, devoid of all understanding and life.” Ac- 
cording to Cudworth (ibid.) the first hylozoist was Strato of Lampsacus, 
Theophrastus’ pupil and successor as head of the Peripatos. 

Cf. Kahn [162] 77. 

This has been suggested by Mansfeld [12] vol.1, 59. 

This interpretation has been defended by Bodnar [165], following a sug- 
gestion of Von Fritz referred to in Kahn [162] 90, n.5. For other sugges- 
tions, see Guthrie [15] 95 with n.1. 

In fact it is not certain whether Anaximander specified the size (and 
hence the distance} of any ring other than that of the sun; the text of the 
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relevant source Hippolytus (DK 12 A11) is corrupt at the crucial point. 
Cf. Kahn [162] 94-97; KRS, 134-37. 

See for example Mansfeld [12] vol.1, 62. 

In view of the fact that it is not just air, water, and earth that we are deal- 
ing with, it is unlikely that this is simply a philosophical reformulation 
of the primacy of Ouranos, Gaia, and Okeanos in mythical cosmogonies, 
as Guthrie [15] 123 suggests. 

Anaximenes’ “elements” are not just the quartet “fire, air, water, earth” 
familiar from Empedocles and Aristotle, nor are they immutable, as in 
Empedocles. 

On the Milesian cosmologists’ fondness for such similes, see Most in 
this volume, p. 351. 

This, admittedly, is a controversial point. For a judicious defence of the 
view I here follow see Barnes [14] 94-99; for a more sceptical view, see 
Broadie in the present volume, p. 210, and KRS, 171-72. 

See Hegel [22] 178: “The proposition of Thales, that water is the Absolute 
...is the beginning of Philosophy, because with it the consciousness is ar- 
rived at that essence, truth, that which is alone in and for itself, are one.” 
On the other hand, Hegel [22] 187-88, finds the details of Anaximander’s 
cosmology “a mere succession in time” containing “no real necessity, 
no thought, no Notion,” and hence philosophically insignificant. 

This position has been defended by Mansfeld [116]. 

The fact that the Milesians did not call themselves “philosophers” — 
Pythagoras is said to have been the first to use the term — is immaterial 
in this connection. They did not call themselves “scientists” either, and 
once the term “philosophy” had been coined, others used it to describe 
the activities of the Milesians. 

This position appears to have been rather overstated by Cornford [88] 
[90] and Jaeger [481]. On this, see Vlastos [187]. 

Popper [122] 150. 

This point was already made by Vlastos [187] before Popper published his 
views on the Presocratics. In a way the point was also made by the au- 
thor of the fifth-century Hippocratic treatise On ancient medicine, who 
claimed that concerning the subjects studied by cosmology “it would 
not be clear to the speaker himself or to his audience whether what was 
said was true or not, since there is no criterion to which one should refer 
to obtain clear knowledge.” See Lloyd [124] 113. 

Thus the Anaximandrean idea that the cosmos grows out of a spermlike 
substance as if it were a living organism only presupposes a very rough 
observation of how living beings are generated. The fact that the analogy 
is not very detailed entails that the cosmic process is only described and 
explained in its bare outlines. 
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4 The Pythagorean tradition 


In the modern world Pythagoras is the most famous of the early 
Greek philosophers. The same was true in the fourth century B.c., 
when Plato wrote his Republic, some 150 years after Pythagoras 
left Samos in about 530, to emigrate to Croton in southern Italy, 
where Pythagoreanism would flourish. Plato has Socrates say that 
Pythagoras was “especially loved as a leader of education in the pri- 
vate sphere,” and that his followers 


... loved him for his teaching and handed on to posterity a certain way of 
life... and these latter-day followers even now seem in some way to stand 
out among others for their manner of life, which they call Pythagorean after 
him (Rep. X 600a9-bs). 


However, beginning with Plato’s successors in the Academy, the 
reputation of Pythagoras became seriously exaggerated, and by 
the fourth century a.D. in the Neoplatonic tradition, he had become 
the greatest of all philosophers, from whom both Plato and Aristotle 
borrowed their central ideas. 

Unfortunately, Pythagoras’ distorted post-Platonic reputation has 
hindered an accurate appreciation of his genuine accomplishments 
and also those of other early Pythagoreans, particularly Philolaus of 
Croton. Moreover, despite Pythagoras’ fame, Pythagoreanism has 
been poorly integrated into recent studies of early Greek philoso- 
phy. It seems to mean either too much or too little: Pythagoras has 
either anticipated all of Platonic metaphysics, or it is impossible 
to say anything about him at all. In addition, classical studies have 
been torn between scholars who still uphold the Greeks as models 
of rational inquiry and those who emphasize the irrational in Greek 
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culture. Pythagoras duly becomes either the first to recognize the 
role of mathematics in describing the order of nature, or a wonder- 
working shaman.' 

The Pythagorean question, the problem of determining the beliefs 
and activities of the historical Pythagoras, arises primarily because 
Pythagoras wrote nothing.’ It is an even more difficult problem than 
the parallel Socratic question, because no younger contemporary 
wrote about Pythagoras as Plato and Xenophon wrote about Socrates. 
The first detailed accounts of Pythagoras, treatises by Aristotle and 
his pupils that survive only in fragments, date to the late fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Our earliest complete accounts of his life and beliefs are 
from the third and fourth centuries a.p.: the works by Diogenes 
Laertius, and the Neoplatonists Porphyry and Iamblichus. These 
latter works arose in a spiritual climate in which there was a need 
to identify a divine man to whom all truth had been revealed by 
the gods.3 Pythagoras, whose fame was great, but who had left no 
writings to contradict what the later tradition assigned to him, was 
admirably suited to play this role. Iamblichus calls him “the divine 
Pythagoras” (On the Pythagorean life 1), and Porphyry reports that 
“about no one else have greater and more extraordinary things been 
believed” (Life of Pythagoras 12.28). This view of Pythagoras was 
handed down through Proclus to the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, when Neoplatonism was widely influential.4 

The hagiography of Pythagoras can first be traced back to a 
movement known as Neopythagoreanism, which started in the first 
century B.c. in Rome and Alexandria and flourished in the work 
of Moderatus of Gades in the first century A.D. and of Nicomachus 
of Gerasa in the next century.’ Nicomachus presents the Pythago- 
ras who is common in popular imagination: the great mathemati- 
cian; founder of the quadrivium of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and music (Introduction to arithmetic 1-3). Nicomachus’ Pythago- 
ras also originated Plato’s distinction between the intelligible and 
sensible worlds, and Nicomachus quotes from Plato’s Timaeus to il- 
lustrate Pythagoras’ philosophy. This Pythagoras, in fact, originated 
much earlier, in the later part of the fourth century B.c. among Plato’s 
immediate successors in the Academy.° Paradoxically at this time, 
when, according to Aristotle’s pupil Aristoxenus, the last of the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras lived (D.L. VIII.46), Pythagoras himself was re- 
born in even greater form. 
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Detailed analysis of the later tradition is outside the scope of this 
chapter, but a grasp of its assumptions is crucial to understanding 
Pythagoras’ true achievement. Too often Neopythagoreanism lives 
on in the study of early Pythagoreanism. Pythagoras is often not dis- 
tinguished from his early followers, with the result that Pythagore- 
anism from the flourishing of Pythagoras himself (5 30-490 B.c.} down 
to Aristotle almost 200 years later is treated as a seamless whole. 
Pythagoras thus becomes the divine founder to whom Pythagore- 
anism was handed down fully formed.” Again, while the influence 
of Pythagoreanism clearly lies behind Platonic dialogues such as 
Phaedo and Timaeus, passages from Plato are frequently quoted un- 
critically as evidence for Pythagoras’ thought.® Finally, granted that 
the later tradition must preserve some early material, the identifi- 
cation of what is early often proceeds without criteria other than 
what is commensurate with a particular scholar’s conception of the 
greatness of Pythagoras.° 

This modified Neopythagorean approach to Pythagoras has now 
been undercut by Walter Burkert’s precise analysis of the later tradi- 
tion.'° He distinguishes two primary traditions about Pythagore- 
anism in the fourth century B.c. One is represented by Aristotle; 
the other began among Plato's successors in the Academy, Speusip- 
pus and Xenocrates. Aristotle (1) talks about Pythagoreans of the 
fifth century and never about Pythagoras himself when discussing 
metaphysics and cosmology (Metaph. I. 4 985b23); {2) refers to these 
Pythagoreans as the “so-called Pythagoreans,” indicating that this is 
the name in common use, but questioning the connection between 
their thought and Pythagoras; (3) discusses Pythagoras himself in 
the fragments of his specialized works, but portrays him only as 
a wonder-working religious leader (e.g., Aristotle, fr. 191 Rose}; (4) 
sharply distinguishes Pythagoreanism from the Platonic separation 
of the intelligible and sensible realms and from the introduction of 
the one and the indefinite dyad as ultimate principles. Aristotle’s 
Pythagoreans recognize only the realm of sensibles and seem to iden- 
tify numbers with sensible objects (Metaph. I. 6 987b29 ff.).1! 

On the other hand, the Academic tradition (1) makes Pythagoras 
himself the central figure rather than the Pythagoreans, (2) refers 
much of Plato’s philosophy back to Pythagoras, including both the 
use of the one and the indefinite dyad as ultimate principles and also 
the cosmology of the Timaeus. It is this tradition that dominates later 
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treatments of Pythagoreanism. Aristotle’s account of Pythagorean- 
ism makes sense of it as a system contemporary with the atomists, 
but simply was not as exciting as the tradition that makes Pythagoras 
the originator of Platonic metaphysics and at the same time gives the 
authority of ancient wisdom to Plato’s system. One of the fruits of 
the Academic tradition is the large number of treatises forged under 
the names of early Pythagoreans, the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha, 
which seem to originate largely in the first and second centuries 
B.c.!” These documents are the Pythagorean “originals” from which 
Plato and Aristotle are supposed to have derived their central philo- 
sophical concepts. 

Thus, Aristotle’s presentation of Pythagoreanism, although it also 
needs correction, is much more likely to allow us to appreciate the 
actual contributions of Pythagoras and fifth-century Pythagoreans 
than the Academic tradition. As one of the central controls for de- 
veloping an accurate account of early Pythagoreanism, Aristotle’s 
presentation undermines the assumption that what the later tradi- 
tion frequently assigns to Pythagoras must contain a kernel of truth. 
The Pythagoreanism of late antiquity was not motivated by docu- 
mentary evidence but by Pythagoras’ status as the ultimate sage. 
Although the later tradition may preserve some reliable information 
about Pythagoras, its testimony cannot be accepted unless it agrees 
with sources earlier than his canonization by the Academy. 

One final result of Burkert’s revolutionary work is the stunning 
news that we do, after all, have some primary texts for early Pythagor- 
eanism. A core of the fragments assigned to Philolaus of Croton 
do not fit the mould of the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha and, in 
fact, agree with Aristotle’s account of fifth-century Pythagoreanism. 
Rather than making the more than 150 years of early Pythagoreanism 
a unified system, our best evidence distinguishes between Pythago- 
ras and fifth-century Pythagoreanism and shows that there is more 
precise evidence for Philolaus than for Pythagoras himself. 


PYTHAGORAS 


Although Burkert’s approach to Pythagoras may seem to diminish 
his importance, the early evidence still reveals that there was no 
more important figure in early Greek thought. Pythagoras’ greatness 
lies in his introduction of (1) a powerful new vision of the fate of 
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human beings after death, the doctrine of metempsychosis; and (2) 
a way of life tightly governed by a moral and religious code that 
took southern Italy by storm and still produced followers more than 
100 years after his death.'3 However, while there is enough reliable 
evidence to trace the outlines of his achievement, the details of his 
teachings are often impossible to recover. An unusually cautious 
passage in Porphyry (Life of Pythagoras 19 — derived from Aristotle’s 
pupil Dicaearchus) reflects the early evidence reasonably well. Upon 
Pythagoras’ arrival at Croton: 


a great reputation grew up around him, and he gained many from the city 
itself as followers; not only men but also women... Now the content of his 
teaching to his associates no one can describe reliably ... But the doctrines 
that became best known to the public were first, that the soul is immortal, 
then that it migrates into other species of animals... (tr. after Burkert). 


Our earliest evidence associates Pythagoras with this transmi- 
gration of souls, metempsychosis. His contemporary Xenophanes 
mockingly tells the story that Pythagoras once urged a man to stop 
beating a puppy saying, “It is the soul of a friend; I recognized it 
when I heard it speak” (DK 21 B7). Traditional Greek religion, as re- 
flected in the Homeric poems, emphasized the shortness of human 
life in contrast with the immortal gods. Upon death, the shade goes 
down to Hades where it has only the most tenuous existence, one 
so bleak that the hero Achilles asserts that he would rather “be a 
slave on earth even to a poor man with no land, than be king of all 
the dead below” (Od. X1.489). Pythagoras offers what Achilles asked 
for and more, rebirth on earth, and, through a cycle of rebirths, an 
approach to the immortality previously reserved only for the gods. 
Pythagoras may have originated the doctrine himself or drawn it from 
Egypt (Herodotus II.123) or India (more likely), but his introduction 
of it into the Greek world had a widespread impact, particularly in 
southern Italy and Sicily where he was active.'3 Pindar, in an ode for 
Theron of Acragas in Sicily written in 476 B.c., says that those who 
have kept free from injustice in three lives will pass to a marvelous 
existence in the Isles of the Blessed (Olympian 2.68ff.). 

The details of Pythagoras’ version of metempsychosis and its atten- 
dant view of the soul are impossible to recover. Common elements 
in later versions found in Pindar, Empedocles, and Plato provide pos- 
sibilities but not certainty.'4 Is everybody reborn or just a select few? 
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Are we reborn just into human and animal lives or also into plants? 
Is there a set number of rebirths or is it an endless cycle? Plato and 
Empedocles envisage a fall from an original blessed state followed 
by a fixed period of incarnations after which it is possible to return 
to our original condition. Herodotus talks of being reborn into every 
form of animal before being reborn as a man (II.123). 

Is the soul that transmigrates the unified personal soul that is 
responsible for our consciousness and activity in this life? This is 
the case in Plato, but in Empedocles what transmigrates is called a 
daim6n and not a soul (psyché), and Pindar (fr. 131 Schroeder) calls 
it an image of life (eidélon) that sleeps while we are awake and our 
soul is active. Pythagoras’ view of the soul is more likely to have 
resembled Empedocles’ than Plato’s. Nonetheless, the doctrine of 
transmigration inevitably raises the question of the relationship be- 
tween our present consciousness and that part of us that is reborn 
and thus is an important influence in the development of the Pla- 
tonic view of the soul, even though it is unlikely that Pythagoras 
assumed that view.*> 

The other main emphasis of the early evidence is Pythagoras’ 
vast knowledge. This reveals itself in his authority in religious mat- 
ters, his ability to perform miraculous deeds, and his broad appeal 
as a teacher of a tightly structured way of life that was a combi- 
nation of quasi-magical taboos and moral precepts. Pythagoras’ re- 
ligious authority is buttressed by connecting him to the ancient 
wisdom of Egypt. Rites in Greece forbidding burial in wool are mis- 
takenly known as Orphic and Bacchic but are in reality Egyptian 
and Pythagorean (Herodotus II.81); Isocrates says that Pythagoras 
brought knowledge from Egypt to Greece and specifically that he 
“showed more evident zeal for things concerned with sacrifice and 
holiness in temples than others” (Busiris 28). 

Such claims of knowledge and authority inevitably led to violently 
different reactions to Pythagoras. We have already seen that Xeno- 
phanes mocks the doctrine of metempsychosis, but the sharpest 
criticism comes from Heraclitus. He calls Pythagoras “the chief of 
swindlers” (DK 22 B81) and says that he “practiced inquiry beyond 
all other men and, having picked and chosen from these writings, 
made a wisdom of his own, a polymathy, an evil trickery” (B129). 
His most famous criticism is found in fragment B4o: “Much learn- 
ing does not teach understanding, else it would have taught Hesiod 
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and Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes and Hecataeus.” On the other 
hand, Empedocles speaks of Pythagoras’ learning in tones of the ut- 
most respect: 


There was a man among them who knew remarkable things, who 
possessed the greatest wealth of intelligence, who was especially 
accomplished at all sorts of wise deeds. For, whenever he reached out 
with all his intellect, easily he beheld each of the things that are 

in ten and even twenty generations of men (DK 31 B129).'° 


These “wise deeds” may have been one of the main sources of 
controversy. Empedocles is probably referring to the type of won- 
der working that he claimed for himself, the ability to control the 
winds and rain as well as to raise the dead (Br11). The fragments of 
Aristotle’s writings on Pythagoras confirm this suggestion by em- 
phasizing a series of miraculous characteristics and feats, such as his 
ability to be in two places at one time, his golden thigh (probably a 
sign of religious initiation), and his killing of a poisonous snake by 
biting it (fr. 191 Rose). Claims to such extraordinary abilities and a 
reputation for vast knowledge drawn from far and wide might well 
have seemed “evil trickery” to an outsider like Heraclitus. 

Early in the fourth century, both Plato, in the passage at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, and his rival as an educator, Isocrates, emphasize 
Pythagoras’ impact as a teacher of a way of life. Isocrates says that: 


He surpassed the other [teachers] so much in reputation that all the young 
wanted to be his pupils and their elders were happier to see their children 
associating with him than attending to the affairs of the household. And it 
is not possible to disbelieve this, for even now people marvel more at those 
who style themselves as his pupils for their silence than at those who have 
the greatest reputations as speakers. (Busiris 29) 


What was the content of the teaching? The way of life must have 
been designed at least in part to ensure the best possible sequence 
of rebirths. Our most extensive body of evidence for its rules are the 
fragments of Aristotle’s work on Pythagoras. Along with the miracu- 
lous deeds what bulks largest in Aristotle’s account is a set of maxims 
handed down orally and known as the akousmata (things heard) or 
symbola (signs that distinguished Pythagoreans from others). These 
akousmata reveal a tightly structured life. There is a series of dietary 
taboos, such as the famous prohibition against eating beans, clothing 
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taboos (the gods should be worshiped in white robes}, and injunctions 
that govern almost all aspects of life, including even the most trivial 
actions (e.g., “Don’t pick up fallen crumbs,” fr. 195 Rose). 

It is not surprising that a devoted few might have found such a re- 
strictive life attractive, but the wide appeal suggested by the passages 
in Plato and Isocrates requires explanation. This breadth of appeal 
is further indicated by the fact that some of the leading figures of 
Croton and other southern Italian towns were followers of the way 
of life so that Pythagoreans had a large impact on politics (Poly- 
bius II.39). They were not a political party in the modern sense but 
were perhaps analogous to clubs of serious moral purpose such as 
the Masons. One could pursue a number of professions (general, 
physician, political leader) and still be a Pythagorean. However, their 
regimented rules of conduct, club meetings, and fanatical devotion 
to fellow Pythagoreans (e.g., the story of the Pythagorean friends 
Damon and Phintias — Iamblichus, On the Pythagorean life 233, 
from Aristoxenus} aroused suspicion and envy. They were the object 
of violent attacks, one in Pythagoras’ lifetime c. 510 B.c. and another 
in the middle of the fifth century, which led to the burning of the 
club house in Croton and the decline of Pythagorean influence in 
southern Italy.'7 

Part of the appeal of the Pythagorean way of life was based on the 
charisma of Pythagoras himself. Burkert accepted the model that 
makes Pythagoras a shaman, a type of religious leader first studied 
in Siberian tribes. The shaman’s authority is based on the ability to 
enter an ecstatic state and journey to the beyond.'® These journeys 
might be the germ of the idea of the transmigrating soul, but there 
is no evidence for transmigration proper in shamanism. Shamanism 
could explain Pythagoras’ miraculous deeds, but it does not account 
for the Pythagorean way of life. Since the way of life lasted long after 
Pythagoras’ death, its appeal must be based on more than just his 
personal authority. I would suggest that its attraction, in addition 
to the hopes for one’s soul in the next life, was the moral disci- 
pline that it imposed. The previously quoted passage from Isocrates 
makes a contrast between the eloquence displayed by pupils of the 
typical Greek rhetorical education of the day and Pythagorean si- 
lence. This might be a reference to secret doctrines. Exclusive so- 
cieties are likely to have some secret doctrines (Aristotle, fr. 192 
Rose), although such secrecy in Pythagoreanism is often overstated 
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and, as Aristotle’s testimony shows, much of Pythagoreanism was 
common knowledge. The doctrine of metempsychosis was widely 
known from the time of Xenophanes onward. Isocrates’ remarks 
have much more rhetorical force if he is referring to a pervasive 
Pythagorean self-discipline of silence that is attested in the tradi- 
tion (a five-year period of silence for initiates, D.L. VIII.10) rather 
than the ability of Pythagoreans to keep a few doctrines secret. 

The self-discipline represented in Pythagorean silence and in ad- 
herence to the multitude of taboos is founded on a more basic belief 
that our actions are under constant scrutiny by divine powers. Thus 
the Pythagoreans were said to be surprised if anyone claimed never 
to have met a divinity (Aristotle, fr. 193 Rose}. Moreover, the struct- 
ure of the world is related to a system of rewards and punishments. 
The planets are the avenging hounds of Persephone (Porphyry, Life 
of Pythagoras 41}, queen of the underworld; thunder is a warning to 
souls in Tartarus (Aristotle, APo II.11 94b33); and the sun and the 
moon are the isles of the blessed where the good may hope to go 
(lamblichus, On the Pythagorean life 82). There are strong parallels 
to the cosmological myths that Plato includes at the end of a number 
of his dialogues and whose function is in part to show a mythic order- 
ing of the cosmos in which we are subject to divine judgement for our 
deeds. As in Plato’s myths, number symbolism also played a role in 
the Pythagorean view of the world. One of the akousmata says that 
number is the wisest thing, and Pythagoreans may have sworn by 
Pythagoras as “the one who gave the tetraktys” (Sextus Empiricus, 
M. VII.94), the first four numbers whose total is ten, which was the 
perfect number for early Pythagoreans. Since another akousma calls 
the tetraktys “the harmony in which the Sirens sing” (Iamblichus, 
On the Pythagorean life 82), it may be that the first four numbers 
were also valued because they were involved in the whole number ra- 
tios corresponding to the concordant musical intervals of the octave 
(2/1), fifth (3/2), and fourth (4/3). However, none of the late stories 
that assign the discovery of these correspondences to Pythagoras are 
in fact scientifically possible. The harmony that the sirens sing may 
also allude to the influential idea that the heavens made music by 
their motions, the famous “harmony of the spheres.” 

Granted that Pythagoras had a larger impact on the society of his 
day than any other early Greek philosopher, in what sense is it le- 
gitimate to call him a philosopher? Metempsychosis did exercise 
an important influence in Greek philosophy through its adoption by 
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Empedocles and most importantly by its prominence in Plato. How- 
ever, the Pythagorean way of life seems far removed from the “exam- 
ined” life for which Socrates called. Pythagoreanism has no room for 
free examination of ideas and philosophical argument but is based 
on the authority of the founder. The later tradition reports that 
Pythagoreans felt no need to argue for positions and rested content 
with the assertion that “he himself said it” (D.L. VIII.46). Nonethe- 
less, the primary goal of all Greek philosophy from Socrates on- 
ward was not just rational argument but the living of a good life. 
Pythagoras can justly claim to have been the first thinker to set 
forth a comprehensive plan for a good life, a plan of life based on 
a view of the world that influenced Plato’s myths if not the Socratic 
elenchus.!? 


EMPEDOCLES 


Another way to approach Pythagoras is through his early successors, 
and here Empedocles is important. Since Empedocles introduced a ra- 
tional cosmological scheme in response to Parmenides and was also 
a wonder-working sage, he is often thought to show that Pythagoras 
too could have combined these characteristics. Recent scholarship 
has shown convincingly that Empedocles strove to form a unity from 
these two strands of thought, and has questioned the traditional view 
that he wrote two separate poems, one on nature and another reli- 
gious poem known as Purifications.?° However, while the example 
of Empedocles shows that one thinker could attempt to combine the 
two strands, this provides no evidence that Pythagoras did so as well. 
In fact examination of the evidence for Empedocles suggests again 
that Pythagoras had little to say on natural philosophy. 

Empedocles is frequently treated as a Pythagorean in the later tra- 
dition. Diogenes Laertius, in his Lives of the philosophers, includes 
him among the Pythagoreans (VIII.51), and some even made him 
Pythagoras’ pupil, although Empedocles was born about the time 
Pythagoras died (490 B.c.). However, neither Plato nor Aristotle re- 
garded him as a Pythagorean and few modern scholars have done 
so. It seems likely nevertheless that Empedocles was influenced by 
Pythagoras, since two generations earlier, near Empedocles’ own 
home in Acragas in Sicily, Pythagoras was preaching the metempsy- 
chosis that appears in Empedocles’ poetry and since Empedocles 
refers to Pythagoras with such reverence (see p. 72). 
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However, the ancient tradition made few connections between 
Empedocles’ physical theory and Pythagoreanism, and there is no 
compelling reason to do so. Empedocles advanced, for the first time, 
the influential theory of the four elements (earth, air, fire, and water). 
He introduced Love and Strife as cosmic principles, whose conflict 
leads to the combinations of the elements that produce the phenom- 
enal world as a phase between the completely homogeneous mixture 
of the elements in a sphere under Love and complete separation of 
the elements under Strife. None of the antecedents of this theory 
is likely to be Pythagorean. The four elements have their origins in 
Ionian speculation: Strife is a prominent element in Heraclitus; Love 
seems to be Empedocles’ own innovation; and the sphere has con- 
nections to Parmenides. It is true that Love is connected to harmony, 
which is important in Pythagoreanism (it is also Heraclitean). Har- 
mony is in turn represented in Empedocles (B96) as combining the 
elements according to ratios in order to form bone (four parts fire, 
two earth, and two water). This reference to number as governing 
the structure of things is the main aspect of Empedoclean cosmol- 
ogy identified as Pythagorean by the later tradition, and it may be 
that Empedocles is here taking the first step in adapting Pythagorean 
number symbolism to rational cosmology and that this idea was de- 
veloped fully in the next generation with Philolaus. However, the 
use of numerical patterns in ordering the cosmos also goes back to 
Anaximander at the beginnings of the Ionian tradition. 

Regarding the soul and its fate, matters are different. Since Pytha- 
goras wrote nothing, Empedocles’ writings came to be treated as 
basic Pythagorean texts in these areas. Sextus Empiricus (M. [X.126- 
30) says that “the followers of Pythagoras and Empedocles...say that 
we have a kind of communion not only with each other and the gods 
but also with irrational animals,” and goes on to quote two fragments 
of Empedocles: 


Will you not stop the ill-sounding bloodshed? Do you not see that you 
are eating one another, in the carelessness of your thought? (B136) 
Father slays his dear son in changed form, having lifted him up in 
offering and praying in his great folly... .(B137} 


Sextus concludes: “This, then, is what the Pythagoreans recommen- 
ded.” It is no accident that stories sprang up that Empedocles was 
the first to break Pythagorean taboos on speaking about such things 
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and was excommunicated (D.L. VIII.5 4-5). Indeed Empedocles’ frag- 
ments on the cycle of reincarnation have an intoxicating vitality and 
specificity: 


There is an oracle of necessity, ... if someone stains his own limbs in 
slaughter by sin... daimones who have as their lot a life of long ages, 
thirty thousand years he wanders away from the blessed ones, being 

born as mortal creatures of all forms, through time exchanging one 
troublesome path of life for another, for the might of aither pursues 

him into the sea and the sea spits him out into the dust of earth and 

earth into the rays of the shining sun which threw him into the currents 
of aither. One receives him from the other and all hate him. Of these I 

am one, an exile from the gods and a wanderer, trusting in raving strife. 
(Br15) 


Even in the area of religion, Empedocles by no means simply par- 
roted Pythagorean doctrine. Aristotle’s evidence (fr. 4 Rose) suggests 
that Pythagoras may only have taught abstention from certain types 
of meat, and it was left to Empedocles to advocate strict vegetarian- 
ism and to present the horrifying vision of a father eating his own 
son reborn in animal form. Moreover, Empedocles tries to integrate 
the discussion of reincarnation with his physical theory. The daimén 
passes through each of the four elements in its reincarnations and 
is said to have trusted in Strife. The homogeneous mixture of the 
elements under Love may be the blessed state of the daimones be- 
fore the fall.?* It would be surprising that Empedocles constructed 
a unique physical theory to ground metempsychosis, if Pythagoras 
had already presented a detailed cosmology as a framework for the 
migrating soul. Despite Empedocles’ praise of Pythagoras, he has 
transformed Pythagorean influence into a creation of his own. 

Nonetheless it would be wrong to see Empedocles as the genius 
who gave form to a primitive Pythagoreanism. There is an impor- 
tant difference in emphasis between Pythagoras and Empedocles. 
Both wielded great charismatic authority, and the opening lines of 
Empedocles’ poem remind us of later accounts of Pythagoras’ arrival 
in Croton. 


Whenever I come to a flourishing city, Iam reverenced by men and 
women, countless numbers follow along asking where the path to gain 
is. Some asking for oracles and others seek to hear a healing word for 
all sorts of diseases... (B112}?? 
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However, there is no evidence that Empedocles’ philosophy had any- 
thing like the social dimension of Pythagoreanism. Empedocles him- 
self may have participated in politics, but there were no Empedoclean 
clubs wielding political influence, no Empedoclean way of life that 
lasted for generations after his death. 


PHILOLAUS 


It is only in the generation after Empedocles, a little before the atom- 
ists, that Aristotle finds the beginning of a natural philosophy by “the 
so-called Pythagoreans” (Metaph. I.5 985b23). No names are men- 
tioned, but the Pythagoreans prominent in this period were Hippa- 
sus, Lysis, Eurytus, and especially Philolaus. Sometime in the fifth 
century B.c., there was a split in Pythagoreanism. Akousmatikoi, 
who claimed to follow the original teachings (akousmata) of Pythago- 
ras attacked another group, the mathématikoi, as being in reality 
followers of Hippasus (lamblichus, Comm. math. 76.19 — from Aris- 
totle). Aristotle’s “so-called Pythagoreans” who “first laid hold of 
mathematics and advanced it” (Metaph. I.5 985b24) seem to be this 
latter group. Hippasus (fl. 4702}, its founder, is consistently por- 
trayed as a rebel, in one case as a democrat challenging the aristo- 
cratic Pythagorean leadership in Croton, but more commonly as the 
founder of Pythagorean study of mathematics and natural science. 
Legend said he was drowned at sea in punishment for mathematical 
work on the dodecahedron. His method of demonstrating the relation 
between whole number ratios and the concordant musical intervals, 
in contrast to the methods assigned to Pythagoras, is based on sound 
physics. Aristotle reports that, like Heraclitus, he made fire the basic 
principle. Unfortunately, it is unlikely that he wrote anything (D.L. 
VIII.84)}.23 

Philolaus (c. 470-385 B.c.) was the first Pythagorean to write a 
book (D.L. VIII.84-85) and, after years in limbo because of questions 
about authenticity, the fragments of that book have now emerged 
as the crucial primary texts for early Pythagoreanism. Some frag- 
ments fit the pattern of the pseudepigrapha, assigning Platonic and 
Aristotelian ideas to Philolaus, and are thus spurious. However, a 
core of fragments (DK 44 B1-7, 13, 17) use precisely the concepts 
that Aristotle assigns to fifth-century Pythagoreanism and are there- 
fore genuine and indications that Philolaus was Aristotle’s primary 
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source.”4 They reveal Philolaus as an important thinker in the tradi- 
tion of early Greek natural philosophy.’ 

Philolaus began his book with a concise statement of his central 
thesis: 


Nature in the world-order was fitted together both out of things which 
are unlimited and out of things which are limiting, both the world-order 
as a whole and all the things in it. (Br) 


The concepts here (nature = physis, world-order = kosmos) have an 
important place in earlier Greek thought. Moreover, although the 
Pythagoreans have often been regarded as sui generis and, beginning 
with Aristotle, primarily connected to Plato, Philolaus’ basic prin- 
ciples, limiters and unlimited, are a response to the earlier Greek 
tradition of natural philosophy. For Anaximander the world arose 
out of the unlimited (apeiron), Anaximenes called his basic stuff, 
air, unlimited (DK 13 Az and 6} and, in the generation before Philo- 
laus, Anaxagoras began his book by asserting that in the beginning 
all things were “unlimited both in multitude and in smallness” (DK 
59 Br). It is opposites like hot and cold, dry and wet that come 
from Anaximander’s unlimited and that are labeled unlimited by 
Anaxagoras along with materials such as air and aither. These un- 
limited “stuffs” (i.e., both opposites and materials} dominated early 
Greek philosophy of nature. However, limit too had found its cham- 
pion in Parmenides, who stressed that “what is” was held fast within 
limits and likened it to a sphere (DK 28 B8. 26, 42). 

Philolaus draws on both these traditions, but is especially em- 
phatic in his rejection of the dominant trend that made all principles 
unlimited, asserting instead that they fall into one of three classes: 


It is necessary that the things that are be all either limiting, or unlimited, 
or both limiting and unlimited but not in every case unlimited alone. (DK 
44 B2) 


He goes on to argue that the world-order manifestly has elements that 
are limits, for example shapes and structures, and that the concept 
of order necessarily involves the limitation of the unlimited. Philo- 
laus’ introduction of limiters as basic constituents of reality along- 
side unlimited stuffs leads him to redefine the essential nature of 
these stuffs. What makes them a unified class is not their qualitative 
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features, such as hot and cold, but the fact that in themselves they 
are not determined by any quantity. They mark out a continuum 
of possible quantities that is then structured by limiters. The con- 
tinuum of pitch is structured by limiting notes that define a scale; 
continua like water or earth become lakes or rocks when limited by 
shapes. Here we have a bold first step toward the matter-form dis- 
tinction, although Philolaus gives no hint that these two types of 
element exist in any different way from one another and seems to 
treat them both as physical components of the cosmos. 

In B6 Philolaus makes another crucial point about basic principles: 


... the being of things which is eternal and nature in itself admit of divine and 
not human knowledge, except that it was impossible for any of the things 
that are and are known by us to have come to be, if the being of the things 
from which the world-order came together, both the limiting things and the 
unlimited things, did not preexist. 


He is arguing that we cannot specify any particular set of unlimiteds 
(e.g., earth, air, fire, and water) or any particular set of limiters as 
eternal being, but that we can be sure that some set of limiters and 
some set of unlimiteds preexisted, since otherwise the world we 
know could not have come to be. In B2 and B6 Philolaus is accepting 
an axiom of early Greek thought sharpened by Parmenides, in not 
allowing anything to come to be from what is not. If the world has 
both limiting and unlimited features in it, these cannot have arisen 
just from what is limiting or just from what is unlimited. Philolaus’ 
point is not that earlier Greek philosophers had not seen the world 
as an ordered place but rather that they had failed to make limiters 
principles in their own right and mistakenly tried to generate an 
ordered-world out of basic principles that were, in their own nature, 
unlimited. 

Philolaus refers to the limiters and unlimiteds as archai, “starting 
points.” Different sets of archai appear in other fragments, and it ap- 
pears that the method followed in B6 with regard to the cosmos as a 
whole was used in each of the wide variety of subjects that Philolaus 
discussed. He begins by identifying a minimum set of starting points 
(archai) without which it is impossible to explain the phenomena. 
In the case of diseases, he specifies bile, blood, and phlegm as the 
archai (A27); in the psychic structure of human beings, the brain, 
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the heart, the navel, and the genitals (B13).2° When it comes to the 
sciences, geometry is the starting point from which the others de- 
velop (A7a). Much of this method remains obscure, but Philolaus is 
struggling towards a generally applicable methodology that resem- 
bles the axiomatization of mathematical sciences. 

In B6 he argues that yet a third principle is required to explain the 
world. Since limiters and unlimiteds are unlike, they must be held 
together by some type of bond determining the specific way in which 
they combine to form the ordered world we see. Philolaus calls this 
bond “fitting together” (harmonia}, and it involves the last central 
concept in his system, number. He uses the diatonic scale as a prime 
example of his system of principles. An unlimited (the continuum of 
sound) is combined with limiters (points on that continuum). How- 
ever, this combination is governed by a fitting together according to 
whole number ratios 1:2, 2:3, 3:4 that define the central musical con- 
cords of the octave, fifth, and fourth respectively, so that the result 
is no chance set of notes but the diatonic scale. 

Philolaus also has important things to say about epistemological 
questions. Fragment B6 belongs in the early Greek tradition of scepti- 
cism about human knowledge (cf. Xenophanes DK 21 B34). However, 
it is original in its almost Kantian thesis, that, since knowledge of 
“nature in itself” is not available to mortals, the best that they can do 
is to posit as principles what is necessary to explain the world as we 
know it, that is limiters, unlimiteds, and harmonia. Moreover, the 
function of number in Philolaus’ system is to solve problems con- 
cerning knowledge of our world, perhaps in response to Parmenides, 
as is shown by Ba: 


And indeed all the things that are known have number. For it is not possible 
that anything whatsoever be understood or known without this. 


Number is taken to be the prototype of what is knowable. Noth- 
ing is more determinate and certain than a numerical relationship 
such as 2 + 2 = 4. Philolaus thinks that the cosmos is held together 
by such numerical relationships and that Parmenides was right to 
object that the unlimited by itself is not a sufficient basis for hu- 
man knowledge. In B3 Philolaus argues that, “There will not be 
anything that is going to know at all, if everything is unlimited.” 
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This argument, that knowing requires an act of limiting, has par- 
ticular force against Anaxagoras, who both posited basic principles 
that are all unlimited and also asserted the existence of a cosmic 
knower, nous. Philolaus may also be responding to Parmenides, ar- 
guing that even the unlimited may be knowable in so far as it is 
determined by number or involved in numerical relationships and 
that a plural world structured by such numerical connections is also 
knowable. 

Both the strengths and weaknesses of Aristotle’s account of 
Philolaus and early Pythagoreanism are now evident. Aristotle’s fa- 
mous assertion that for the Pythagoreans things “were numbers” 
makes sense as his interpretation of Philolaus. Since what is know- 
able for Philolaus is numerical, and for Aristotle what is knowable 
about things is their essence, it was an easy step for Aristotle to 
say that for the Pythagoreans numbers were the essence of things. 
At the same time, Aristotle has seriously distorted the situation, by 
criticizing the Pythagoreans for constructing physical things out of 
numbers. Philolaus does not think that things are constructed out 
of numbers, but out of limiters and unlimiteds (Br), principles men- 
tioned in Aristotle but which appear largely unmotivated there. But 
Aristotle is right not to project this system of principles back onto 
Pythagoras. While the contrast between limiters and unlimiteds is 
not impossible in Pythagoras’ time, these principles as well as the 
strong epistemological strain make better sense after Parmenides’ 
reflections on the conditions for knowledge and his insistence that 
“what is” is limited. 

Philolaus’ cosmogony has been similarly distorted under the in- 
fluence of Aristotle. The common view is that the first thing created 
was a monad or point. However, the fragments of Philolaus reveal 
that his cosmogony began with the central fire, the “hearth” of the 
cosmos and archetypal example of a combination of an unlimited 
(fire) with a limiter (centre). “The first thing fitted together, the one 
in the centre of the sphere, is called the hearth” (B7). Next, the cen- 
tral fire draws in the unlimiteds breath, time, and void (Aristotle, fr. 
201 Rose). Philolaus draws an explicit parallel between the birth of 
the cosmos and the birth of a human embryo which, although hot 
in its own nature (like the central fire), breathes in cooling breath 
upon birth (A27). The biological analogy is not an archaic feature 
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that goes back to Pythagoras himself as some have maintained but 
is paralleled in the atomists’ cosmology, where a crucial step was 
the formation of a “membrane” around the embryo universe (D.L. 
IX.31).?7 

Philolaus’ astronomical system has long been famous as the first to 
move the earth from the centre of the cosmos and make it a planet. 
Still, the earth does not orbit the sun but rather the central fire, 
along with the sun, moon, five planets, fixed stars, and a counter- 
earth. Copernicus saw Philolaus as an important predecessor, but 
scholars have taken this astronomical system to show that he was 
not a natural philosopher but a number mystic.?* Certain a priori 
principles of order do play an important role in Philolaus’ system: 
the counter-earth is introduced to fill out the perfect number ten, 
and fire is put in the centre because the most valued element be- 
longs in the most valued place. But such considerations do not make 
the system mere fantasy. A priori principles play a prominent role 
in most Greek astronomical schemes. A rational astronomy should 
include a combination of a priori principles and a posteriori infor- 
mation that produces a system open to challenge by appeal to the 
phenomena. Philolaus’ system does indeed confront a series of such 
challenges: problems of how to explain night and day and difficulties 
with parallax resulting from the motion of the earth are addressed 
(Aristotle, fr. 204 Rose, De caelo II. 13 293b25 ff.). Even the expla- 
nation as to why we never see the counter-earth or central fire, that 
is, that our side is always turned away from the centre of the cos- 
mos, recognizes the importance of the phenomena. Moreover, the 
Philolaic system was the first to include the five planets known 
to the ancient Greeks in correct order. Philolaus may have specu- 
lated about inhabitants of the moon (A20} but so did such staid ra- 
tionalists as Anaxagoras (DK 59 A77}. In fact, the testimonia for both 
Anaxagoras’ and the atomists’ astronomical systems show that the 
Philolaic system is comparatively more sophisticated.?9 Philolaus’ 
natural philosophy may have some origins in Pythagoras’ empha- 
sis on significant numbers, but it is primarily his own response to 
problems raised by figures like Anaxagoras and Parmenides. Philo- 
laus was a Pythagorean because he lived the sort of life Pythago- 
ras prescribed, not because of his views on natural philosophy. In 
the modern world, we may say that someone is a Catholic without 
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therefore being at all clear what he believes on a whole range of 
philosophical issues. A Pythagorean could become a philosopher of 
the early Greek sort (a physikos), a mathematician, a physician, or 
even a leading general, but none of these pursuits were demanded of 
him as a Pythagorean. Philolaus was a natural philosopher who also 
happened to be a Pythagorean. 

Neither Lysis, known mainly as the teacher of the Theban gen- 
eral Epaminondas, nor Eurytus the pupil of Philolaus, wrote any- 
thing. Eurytus illustrated the identification of man or horse with 
a specific number by making pebble drawings of them (Theophras- 
tus, Metaph. 11). Archytas, the last great name in early Pythagore- 
anism, was a contemporary of Plato and therefore not properly an 
early Greek philosopher. Nonetheless, because of his sophisticated 
three-dimensional solution to the problem of the doubling of the 
cube and his work on musical theory, he fits the popular conception 
of the Pythagorean as a master mathematician better than anyone 
else in the early tradition. 

Perhaps the most enduring legacy of the Pythagorean tradition 
was its influence on Plato. It is possible that when Plato went to 
Italy for the first time in the early 380s B.c. he met an aged Philo- 
laus. Philolaus is mentioned in the Phaedo (61d), perhaps in recog- 
nition of Plato’s debt to Pythagoreanism for his views on the soul.3° 
Moreover, a Platonic adaptation of Philolaus’ metaphysical system 
of limiters and unlimiteds is at the core of the Philebus.3* Although 
Archytas is never mentioned by name in the dialogues, the Platonic 
letters show that Plato had extensive contact with him and owed to 
him his final rescue from Dionysius II of Syracuse in 361. Plato in 
fact quotes from one of the three genuine fragments of Archytas 
(DK 47 Br) in Republic VII 530d8 where he refers to music and 
astronomy as “sister sciences.”3? Indeed, the mathematical curricu- 
lum of the Republic could owe its inspiration to Archytas (Br), and 
Archytas himself, who was elected seven consecutive times in 
Tarentum and never suffered a defeat in battle, may be a model 
of the philosopher king. The specific functions of mathematics in 
Plato’s philosophy (e.g., turning the soul toward the world of Forms} 
are largely his own creation, and the Timaeus is a Platonic and not a 
Pythagorean work. However, the conviction that mathematics could 
help in addressing important philosophical problems, which began 
with Philolaus and was shared by Archytas, and Pythagoras’ own 
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vision of the mythic cosmos in which the migrating soul is subject 
to judgement for its deeds, give Platonism an undeniable Pythagorean 
content from the middle dialogues onward.33 
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NOTES 


For Pythagoras as pioneer mathematician, see A.N. Whitehead, Science 
and the Modern World (New York, 1925) 41. For Pythagoras the shaman, 
see Dodds [94] 143-45. 

Burkert [201] 129ff., 218-20. 

See P. Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass., 1978} 
54-80. 

O’Meara [224]. 

J. Dillon The Middle Platonists (London, 1977}. 

Burkert [201] 53-83. 

Guthrie’s great account of Pythagoreanism (in Guthrie [15]) spends 180 
pages elucidating this unified Pythagoreanism and just 15 pages on indi- 
vidual Pythagoreans. 

Guthrie [15] 206 ff.; Kahn [218] is more careful. 

Guthrie [15] 181. 

Burkert [201] 28-83. 

Other passages (e.g., Metaph. VII.11 1036b8) have been misinterpreted 
as evidence for a Pythagorean derivation of the sensible world from 
more ultimate mathematical principles by the derivation sequence of 
one = point, two=line, three = surface, and four=solid, with physical 
bodies then arising from the geometrical solids. However, this belongs to 
the early Academy (Burkert [201] 67). Thus twenty pages ([15] 256—76) of 
Guthrie’s account of Pythagoreanism are undercut. This sequence turns 
up in the Pythagorean memoirs (D.L. VII1.24—33) excerpted by Alexander 
Polyhistor (first century B.c.). Their value as a source is very doubtful 
(Burkert [201] 53 and Festugiére [210]}, but Guthrie uses them heavily. 
See Kahn [218]. 

Burkert [201]; Thesleff [202] and [199]. 

See Burkert [201] 126, 133; West [136] 62; Kahn [217] 166. Metempsy- 
chosis may have come into Orphism through Pythagoras (Burkert [201] 
126, 133). Late sources assign it to Pherecydes (West [136] 25). 

Burkert [201] 133ff. 

See Laks in this volume, pp. 251-2; Burkert [201] 134, n. 78; Claus 
[486] 4-5, 111-21; Huffman [198] 330-31. Other early texts also stress 
Pythagoras’ expertise on the soul (Herodotus IV.95, Empedocles DK 31 
B129, Ion in D.L. I.120). 

The historian Timaeus reported that these lines refer to Pythagoras. 
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Diogenes Laertius (VIII.55) says that some thought they refer to Par- 
menides. The “generations” and “wise deeds” fit Pythagoras better. 
Minar [221]. 

Burkert [201] 162ff. 

Some make Pythagoras more of a natural philosopher than I have done. 
My interpretation is based on a strict reading of the early evidence and 
seems to be Aristotle’s interpretation. Guthrie [15] 166-67 relies on Re- 
public VII as the sole early evidence of “the scientific side.” But these 
are fourth-century Pythagoreans (Huffman [216]). Heraclitus’ reference 
to Pythagoras’ practice of historia is too general to be conclusive, and 
the Heraclitean concept of harmonia, if it alludes to Pythagoras, can just 
as easily refer to the Pythagoras I have described as to a Pythagoras who 
was an Ionian-style cosmologist. 

Inwood [357]; Osborne [364]. For the interplay of cosmogonic and tran- 
scendent aspects of divinity in Empedocles’ thought, see Broadie in this 
volume, p. 216. 

There are difficulties (e.g., How is the transmigrating daimén related to 
the physical intelligence that Empedocles identified as a mixture of the 
four elements to form blood around the heart?) that Empedocles does 
not address directly, and modern scholarship is divided on their answers. 
Long [366]; Inwood [357]; Wright [358]; Kahn [365]. 

For the full text of this fragment and discussion of Empedocles’ profes- 
sion of divinity, see Most in this volume, p. 355. 

Von Fritz [212] argued that he discovered incommensurability. No an- 
cient source directly ascribes this to him. On Hippasus, see Burkert [201] 
206-8, 377, 457 ff. 

Huffman [198] 17-35. 

For the following account of Philolaus, see Huffman [198]. See also Burk- 
ert [201]; Kahn [217]; Barnes [14]; KRS. 

For Philolaus’ psychology, see Huffman [198]; Laks in this volume, 
p. 252; Sedley [228]. 

Kahn [217] 183-85. The “breathing in” of void does not mean that it 
is confused with breath, as he and Furley [99] 119 maintain. The same 
argument would suggest that time too is confused with breath. 

Burkert [201] 240, 267, 337-50. 

Contra Furley [99] 57-58. Kingsley [105] 172ff. has interesting things to 
say about why Philolaus introduced the central fire. 

Sedley [228]. 

Plato is simply invoking the patron of all technai rather than referring to 
Pythagoras, when he talks of a “Prometheus” (Philebus 16c) by whom 
the system was hurled down from the gods. See C. Huffman, “Limite et 
Illimité chez les premiers philosophes grecs” forthcoming in Etudes sur 
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le Philébe de Platon, ed. M. Dixsaut, vol. 2 (Paris, 1999} and C. Huff- 
man, “The Philolaic Method: The Pythagoreanism Behind the Philebus” 
forthcoming in Before Plato: Essays in Greek Philosophy, Volume 6, ed. 
A. Preus (Binghamton, 1999). 

32 Huffman [216]. On Archytas and Plato, see Lloyd [219]. 

33 G. Vlastos, “Elenchus and Mathematics,” ch. 4 of his Socrates: Ironist 
and Moral Philosopher (Ithaca, 1991} 107-31. 
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5 Heraclitus 


I. THE APPROACH TO HERACLITUS 


1.1. Heraclitus of Ephesus must have been active around 500 B.c. 
Nothing is known of the external events of his life; the later bio- 
graphical reports are fiction. Of Heraclitus’ book, around one hun- 
dred fragments survive. It seems to have consisted of a series of 
aphoristic statements without formal linkage. The style is unique.’ 
Heraclitus’ carefully stylized and artfully varied prose ranges from 
plain statements in ordinary language to oracular utterances with po- 
etical special effects in vocabulary, rhythm, and word arrangement. 
Many statements play with paradoxes or hover teasingly on the brink 
of self-contradiction. Many seem intended as pungently memorable 
aphorisms. (Translations in this chapter try to capture some of the 
ambiguities, where this is reasonably possible.) 

1.2. The meaning and purpose of Heraclitus’ book has always been 
found to be problematic, even by those who read it in its entirety. The 
Peripatetic Theophrastus (D.L. IX.6) diagnosed Heraclitus as “melan- 
cholic” (manic-depressive}], on the grounds that he left some things 
half-finished, and contradicted himself; later Greeks named him “the 
obscure.” Certainly Heraclitus did not always aim at expository or- 
der and clarity as usually understood. What remains shows that he 
often was deliberately unclear. Like a riddle or an oracle, he practised 
a deliberate half-concealment of his meanings, goading the reader to 
participate in a game of hide-and-seek. 

The overt content of Heraclitus’ remarks ranges from the inter- 
nal politics of his native city to the nature and composition of the 
soul and the cosmos. He is repeatedly polemical, scornfully reject- 
ing the beliefs of “the many” and the authority of those they follow, 
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principally the poets.” Others, less popular but with claims to wis- 
dom or knowledge (Xenophanes, Hecataeus, and Pythagoras, DK 22 
B4o}), are attacked also.3 In one place Heraclitus explicitly claims to 
have made an advance in understanding on all previous authorities 
known to him (Bro8). Only one person is praised for wisdom: the 
obscure sage Bias of Priene (B39). 

Such polemics imply that Heraclitus is addressing himself to all 
who will listen, and has himself some positive teaching, with grounds 
for rejecting the traditional authorities and claiming a better access 
to the truth — on the same subjects that they had dealt with. In fact, 
the fragments contain many positive statements too as well as clear 
signs of a systematic way of thinking. 

Since Aristotle, Heraclitus has often been grouped with the Ionian 
“natural philosophers” (physiologoi).4 This is at least partly correct. 
Heraclitus was concerned with cosmic processes, and with the “na- 
tures” of things: he describes himself as “marking off each thing 
according to its nature, and pointing out how it is” (Br). It may be 
significant that he does not attack any of the Milesians by name. 

Yet the great range of his subject matter suggests that he is more 
than a natural philosopher. This chapter presents the evidence for 
seeing Heraclitus as pursuing a broader and a recognisably philo- 
sophical project: a radical critique and reformulation of cosmology, 
and indeed of all knowledge, on a new and surer foundation. In the 
process, he tries to overcome the systematic problems that dogged 
the Milesian enterprise: those of monism and pluralism and of the 
foundations of knowledge. 


2. EXPERIENCE, INTERPRETATION, 
RATIONALITY 


2.1. By what authority does Heraclitus claim to know better than 
the many and the poets? In the first place, he appeals to the knowl- 
edge gained by firsthand experience: 


All of which the learning is seeing and hearing: that I value most (B55). 
[Those who seek wisdom] must be inquirers into a good many things (B35). 


Here Heraclitus aligns himself with the empiricism of two con- 
temporaries, Xenophanes and Hecataeus of Miletus. The practice of 
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firsthand inquiry (historié), and the criticism of tradition and myth 
on the basis of common experience, were part of their programme. 
Xenophanes’ parsimonious empiricism refused, in the realm of na- 
ture, to postulate any unobserved entities, or to contradict or go 
beyond the realm of common experience in its explanations. It de- 
mythologised the natural world implicitly, as Hecataeus of Miletus 
did explicitly. These same epistemic attitudes can be observed (cf. 
sections 4 and 5) in Heraclitus’ cosmology and psychology.® 

2.2. Yet Heraclitus also singles out these two by name for criti- 
cism, coupling them (a twist of the knife} with two others of whom 
they themselves were highly critical: 


Much learning does not teach the mind; otherwise it would have taught 
Hesiod and Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes and Hecataeus (B4o). 


Though “much learning” is necessary, it is not sufficient to “teach 
the mind”; that is, to produce genuine understanding. This point 
marks the second stage in Heraclitus’ construction of new founda- 
tions. The mind must be properly “taught,” or equivalently the soul 
must “speak the right language”: otherwise the evidence presented 
to the senses, on which all else depends, will not only not be un- 
derstood, but it also will be mistakenly reported even by the senses 
themselves: 


Bad witnesses are eyes and ears to people, when they have souls that do not 
speak the right language (B107). 


Heraclitus is aware that the testimony of the senses is already 
shaped by our preconceptions. This makes it easier for him to explain 
how people, paradoxically, can fail to see what is before their eyes 
and hear what is filling their ears, as he thinks they constantly do: 


The fools hear but are as though deaf; as the saying has it, they are absent 
though present (B34). 
They do not know how to listen nor to speak (B19). 


The analogy with language turns out to be omnipresent in 
Heraclitus, who himself exploits all the resources of the Greek lan- 
guage in his effort to represent the way things are.’ The possibility 
of understanding is correlated with the existence of a meaning. It 
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implies the need for interpretation of what is given in experience, as 
though it were a riddle or an oracle: 


The lord whose oracle is in Delphi neither speaks nor conceals: he gives a 
sign (B93). 

People are deceived in the knowledge of what is manifest, much as Homer 
was (though he was the wisest of the Greeks); he too was deceived by boys 
who were killing lice, when they said “those we took we left behind, those 
we did not take we carry with us” (B56). 


2.3. If important messages come in the shape of riddles or oracles, 
the implications look discouraging: the true reality of things must be 
hidden, and there can be no system or fixed rules for discovering it — 
even though, when discovered, it will turn out to be something that 
in a sense has been known all along. One must be open to every hint. 


Latent structure [harmonié] is master of visible structure (B54). 

Nature [physis] likes to conceal itself (B123). 

If one does not hope, one will not find the unhoped-for; it is not to be tracked 
down or reached by any path (B18). 


2.4. The finding of the “latent structure,” of the “nature”® of 
things, is the solving of the riddle. Heraclitus himself claims to have 
read the riddles of the world and of human existence. He is asking his 
audience to listen to his solution. Once again the question of author- 
ity presents itself: what guarantee can he give that he has guessed 
right? Heraclitus, who so brutally dismisses the claims of traditional 
authorities, cannot evade this demand. 


When one listens, not to me but to the logos, it is wise to agree 
[homologein] that all things are one (Bso0}. 


Logos, which appears here and elsewhere in significant contexts 
in Heraclitus, was a commonly used Greek word. It basically meant 
“what is said,” that is, “word” or “story”; however, even in or- 
dinary Greek speech it had rich ramifications of meaning. It had 
acquired the secondary senses of “mathematical ratio,” and more 
generally “proportion,” “measure” or “calculation”; in a further ex- 
tension from these senses, it appears by around the time of Heraclitus 
in compounds with the sense of “right reckoning,” or “reasonable 
proportion.” 
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Characteristically, Heraclitus both revels in the multiplicity of 
senses, and wants to bind them together into one. For him, Jogos has 
a special significance, in which each of its ordinary uses is allowed 
some resonance and is exploited as occasion serves. At the most ba- 
sic level, Heraclitus’ logos coincides with what Heraclitus is saying: 
it is his story about the way things are. Yet, as in the remark just 
cited (Bs5o}, it must also be distinguished from Heraclitus’ words: it 
is not as Heraclitus’ “story,” that it commands assent, but because 
it shows what it is wise to think. (It is, though, still something that 
speaks, and that can be listened to; it still is the story of somebody 
or something, with language as its vehicle.) Heraclitus is not laying 
claim to any merely private revelation or purely personal authority.*'° 

Just what kind of authority does he claim for the logos? 


Though the logos is shared, the many live as though they had a private source 
of understanding (B2}. 

Those who speak with mind must affirm themselves with what is shared by 
all—as the city does with a law, and much more strongly. .. (B114, part). 


The logos is something “shared by all”: publicly accessible, not the 
product of private fantasy. Its authority, deriving from these proper- 
ties, makes those who use it “strong” in their affirmations, as the law 
makes a city strong by being impersonal, universal, and impartial. 
(On cosmic “justice,” cf. section 6.) The oppositions between these 
properties and the private illusions and misunderstandings of “peo- 
ple,” are elaborated in the programmatic declaration which stood at 
the beginning of the book: 


Of this logos which is always people prove to have no understanding, both 
before they hear it and when once they have heard it. For though all things 
come about according to this logos, [people] are as though they had no expe- 
rience, though they experience such words and deeds as I set forth, marking 
off each thing according to its nature and pointing out how it is. But other 
people do not notice what they do when awake — just as they do not notice 
all the things they forget about when asleep (B1). 


The oblivion of the public, shared world in sleep is shown by the 
substitution for it of private, unshared, and illusory dreams (a sup- 
posed “private source of understanding”), as confirmed by a later 
paraphrase: “Heraclitus says that for those who are awake there is 
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one shared world, but that each sleeper turns aside into a private 
world” (B89)}.77 

2.5. What then is this authority that the logos enjoys, and which 
is characterised sharply if obliquely in these statements? It can be 
none other than the impersonal kind of authority that is intrinsic 
to reason or rationality. Nothing short of that fits in with what is 
claimed of it, and Jogos, as already noted, was at this time already de- 
veloping connotations of “reasonableness” and “proper proportion.” 
It is consonant too with the riddle and oracle analogies: when once 
the solution to a good riddle is found, there is no doubt left that 
it is the solution, because everything fits, everything makes sense, 
though in an unexpected way. 

Heraclitus, then, is claiming that his way of seeing things is the 
only rational way. How much work he is prepared to do to support 
this claim in detail, remains to be seen. At the least, it shows that he 
is committed to the recognition that there is a system, though a con- 
cealed one, in things, and a systematic way of thinking about them, 
once the clue, the “latent structure,” has been found. For Heraclitus, 
the clue consisted in the structural pattern that may conveniently 
be called “unity-in-opposites.” This is what gives substance to his 
claim that “all things are one.” 


3. UNITY-IN-OPPOSITES 


3.1. Among the surviving sentences of Heraclitus, one group 
stands out as showing an intended common pattern, both verbal and 
conceptual. This is the pattern which it is convenient to refer to as 
“unity-in-opposites.”' 

Unity-in-opposites appears in Heraclitus in three distinct ways: (1) 
He presents, in suitably plain language, mostly without comment, 
examples of the pattern taken from everyday experience; (2) he gener- 
alises from these examples, in statements where the language verges 
on the abstract, seemingly in an attempt to state the pattern in it- 
self; and (3) he applies the pattern in the construction of theories, 
in particular to cosmology (section 4) and to the theory of the soul 
(section 5). 

3.2. First, the examples from everyday life. These are visibly two- 
faced. They are (where the original wording is preserved} mostly so 
arranged that the first word specifies, with emphasis, the one single 
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thing, in which both the opposites are manifest. This recurrent verbal 
pattern helps to draw attention back from the interesting and para- 
doxically related opposites to the one thing, the “unity,” in which 
they coexist. 


A road: uphill, downhill, one and the same (Béo)}. 

Beginning is together with end [on a circle] (B103). 

The path of carding-rollers [cylindrical rollers used in carding felt], straight 
and crooked (B59). 

Into rivers, the same ones, on those who step in, different and different 
waters flow (B12). 

The barley-drink too comes apart if not stirred (B125). 

Disease it is that makes health pleasant and good, hunger fullness, weariness 
rest (B111). 

Physicians cut and burn people, and ask for a fee on top of that (B58). 
Donkeys would choose garbage rather than gold (Bg). 

... “Those we took we left behind, those we did not take we carry with us.” 
(B56, part). 


All of these remarks might be the material for riddles, as the last 
one was (cf. section 2.2). In play or in philosophy, they are exam- 
ples of something amusing, disconcerting, and even confusing: that 
opposites, by means of which we structure and find our way about 
so much of our experience, are not purely and simply opposed and 
distinct. They are not to be thought of, as in Homer’s and Hesiod’s 
myths, as pairs of distinct individuals who simply hate and avoid 
each other. On the contrary, they are found in ordinary life to be 
copresent, interdependent, liable to change into one another, tacitly 
cooperating. If there were no such thing as disease, not only would 
we not find health enjoyable, there would be no such thing as health. 
Roads could not go uphill if they did not also, and at the same time, 
go downhill. Rivers can never stay the same except by a constant 
change of water. The paradoxical behaviour of doctors — who expect 
rewards for doing unpleasant things to people — and of donkeys — who 
prefer humanly worthless garbage to humanly valued gold—shows 
that the same thing can at the same time be both valued and rejected 
for the very same qualities. 

Such remarks have sometimes been read as implying (a) that the 
oppositions in question are unreal, because the opposites are either 
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illusory or in fact identical; or (b) that they are merely relative, to a 
point of view or a context. 


(A) For the reading on which oppositions are unreal, there is no 
support in Heraclitus’ own words. When he claims that day and night 
“are one” (B57}, he does not mean that they are identical, but, as B67 
makes clear, that they are “one thing” in being the same substra- 
tum in different states.'3 In fact, as will be seen, Heraclitus’ think- 
ing presupposes both the reality, and the real opposedness, of oppo- 
sites. 

(B) The reading on which opposites are always relative fails, equa- 
lly, to account for the theoretical weight Heraclitus ultimately wish- 
es to give to opposites. It is true that some examples show Heraclitus 
exploiting phenomena that are naturally explained by relativity: the 
different preferences of donkeys and human beings, or those of cattle, 
pigs, poultry, or apes (B4, 13, 37, 82), in contrast with those of human 
beings. So too the observations about disease and health, and so on, 
might just be pointing at the relativity of our assessments of what is 
pleasant and good. Such a reading could then go on to relativise the 
other examples: the road's being uphill or downhill is relative to the 
direction of travel; the river’s being the same or different is relative 
to whether it is considered as a single river or as a collection of 
water. 


What is at issue here is whether or not Heraclitus wants to dis- 
tinguish the way opposites are usually perceived from the way they 
actually are. His interest in latent structure, his contempt for the 
mental habits of “most people” and for their lack of understanding, 
suggest that the distinction is important for him. A further “every- 
day” remark is relevant here. 


Sea: purest and most polluted water, for fish drinkable and life-sustaining, 
for people undrinkable and death-bringing (B61). 


Here the manifest effects of seawater are relative to the drinker. 
But, from that fact, Heraclitus explicitly infers that the sea is, simul- 
taneously without qualification, both “purest” and “most polluted.” 
This supports a reading on which the observable relativities of “per- 
ception” or “valuation” are used by Heraclitus as evidence for a 
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nonrelative copresence of opposites." It remains to be seen, though, 
just what that might mean, and whether it does not collapse into 
self-contradiction. 

3.3. Next, the generalisation. By piling up everyday examples, as 
we have seen, Heraclitus draws attention to the unity-in-opposites 
pattern. A sage might have left matters there, leaving the audience 
to draw their own conclusions. Heraclitus lives up to the standards 
he has set himself by his own appeal to the force of reason: he offers 
his own explicit statement in general terms of what he takes to be 
essential in the pattern he has noted. 


They do not understand how the diverging agrees with itself: a structure 
turning back on itself [palintropos harmonié], such as that of the bow or of 
the lyre (B51). 


The evidence so far suggests three theses: 


(1) The unity is more fundamental than the opposites. The pro- 
grammatic declaration, in connection with the logos (cf. section 2), 
that “all things are one” (B50), already suggests that Heraclitus har- 
bours monistic ambitions. In revealing his ultimate description of 
the pattern as a harmonié or “unified structure,” and in presenting 
the bow and the lyre as everyday examples of such structure, Hera- 
clitus focuses attention on the underlying unity, and on the way in 
which it incorporates and manifests the opposites. 

(2) The opposites are essential features of the unity. In whatever 
way the opposites are present in the unity, what matters is that their 
presence is of the essence of the unity. The unity could not be what 
it is without them. Both the word harmonié and the bow and lyre 
examples point to the notion of something constituted by a func- 
tional unity. The functioning demands that this unity “turn back on 
itself” in some way; the turning back, and therefore the opposites 
that are manifested in the turning back, are essential features. (In the 
case of the bow, the turning back lies in the movement of the parts, 
both relative to one another and to their own previous movements, 
when the bow is used. In the case of the lyre, the turning back may 
be that of the vibrating strings, or of the up-and-down movement of 
the melody, or both.) 

(3) The manifestation of the opposites involves a process, in which 
the unity performs its essential function. This holds for the examples 
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of the bow and lyre. In general, the words “diverging” and “turning 
back” imply at least movement,'® while harmonié itself suggests a 
built-in teleology (see n.13). 


3.4. Various objections can be made to a reading of this kind. First 
of all, it must be admitted that the senses in which the unity is “more 
fundamental” than the opposites, and the opposites are “essential” 
to the unity, have been left indeterminate. Heraclitus had no ready- 
made logical toolkit and vocabulary at his disposal. On the kind of 
reading that is being worked out here, he saw the need for something 
like the notions of essence and of ontological priority and responded 
to the need by providing (a) everyday examples of what he meant, 
and (b) words drawn from the everyday vocabulary, but transfigured 
into something like technical terms by the use he made of them. The 
interpreter of Heraclitus must try to gather as much of his intentions 
as is possible from his surviving words, and to make them compre- 
hensible in modern terminology, without importing into the inter- 
pretation assumptions and problems that were absent from his mind. 

Next to the objection of indeterminacy is the objection of incoher- 
ence or self-contradiction. How can the opposites be essential fea- 
tures of the unity without being copresent in it in a self-contradictory 
way? To recur to the example of seawater: to say at the same time 
both that the sea is “most pure” and that it is “most polluted” is 
to contradict oneself, since genuine opposites are mutually exclu- 
sive. On this ground, Aristotle (Metaph. IV.7 1012a24-26) concluded 
that Heraclitus must inevitably fall foul of the principle of Non- 
Contradiction, and therefore collapse into incoherence. 

The Aristotelian objection is crucial. The way to meet it is shown 
by the statement about seawater. For that makes one thing clear: 
Heraclitus does not wish to say that the presence of purity means 
that the sea is pure in its manifest effects for all animals all the time. 
Neither does the presence of pollution mean that the sea is polluted 
in its manifest effects for all animals all the time. So it is necessary 
to distinguish between the presence of the opposites in a unity, and 
their manifestation in it. We have been prepared for this distinction, 
by the observation about the importance of latent structure. 

The presence of the opposites in a unity is therefore, to borrow 
Aristotelian terminology, a matter of potentiality. It belongs to the 
essence of seawater, for example, that it has both the potentiality 
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to be life-sustaining and the potentiality to be death-bringing. So a 
thing’s very being may require the coexistence within it of diamet- 
rically opposed potentialities, an “ambivalence of essence.” 

This thought offers a solution to the debate between monism 
and pluralism: namely, that unity-in-opposites shows that the di- 
chotomy is not exhaustive. That this was part of Heraclitus’ moti- 
vation is confirmed by a key passage of Plato (Soph. 242d7-e4): 


[Heraclitus and Empedocles] realised that it is safer to weave together both 
[monism and pluralism] and to say that what is, is both one and many, and 
is held together by enmity and friendship; for “diverging is always converg- 
ing” [says Heraclitus], but [Empedocles] relaxed the demand that that should 
always be so... 


If Heraclitus was indeed thinking along such lines, we expect him 
to say more about the way in which the potentialities manifest them- 
selves. Point (3) of the present interpretation claims that this is done 
by means of a process unfolding in time. It may be objected that 
many of the everyday remarks do not involve any process in time, 
yet the opposites are still manifest. For example, we can see at one 
glance that a road is both an uphill road and a downhill one. And yet, 
neither the uphill-ness nor the downhill-ness are fully manifested 
until someone actually travels along the road. They may be simul- 
taneously manifested to different travellers, or successively mani- 
fested to the same traveller; in either case, there are two distinct 
processes.'7 (The very word hodos, “road,” also means “journey”; 
many other words used by Heraclitus show an analogous doubling 
of sense (see section 4}.) 

The central role of processes becomes even more obvious when 
Heraclitus applies the unity-in-opposites to cosmology and psychol- 
ogy. Here, the opposites are clearly not just potentialities but con- 
tending powers. The unity’s “functioning” also becomes more than 
mere schematism: we find that the unity unites, controls, and gives 
meaning to the opposites. 


4. THE COSMOS AS PROCESS 


4.1. Heraclitus’ cosmology cannot be understood in isolation from 
the rest of his thinking. It is dependent on unity-in-opposites; it leads 
on, in turn, to psychology and theology. 
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No god and no human being made this cosmos, but it was always and is and 
will be an ever-living fire, getting kindled in measures and getting quenched 
in measures (B30). 


It is natural to think of the “ever-living fire” as a process. If so, then 
the cosmic constituents too — the familiar “world masses”: earth, 
sea, air, and celestial fire — will be stages of the process; for they 
are “turnings of fire” (B31). “Turnings,” like many other nouns in 
Heraclitus, is ambiguous as between process and product. Likewise, 
with the same ambiguity in “exchange”: 


All things are an exchange for fire and fire for all things, as gold is for goods 
and goods for gold (Bgo}. 


This primacy of process in the observable world is compatible with 
later testimony about a theory of “flux.” Both Plato (Crat. 40244-11, 
Tht. 152d2-e9) and Aristotle (Topics I.11 104b21-22; De caelo II.1 
298b29-33) report that Heraclitus held that “the whole universe is 
in flux like a river” or that “all is in flux” or “in progression” or 
“in change.” Embedded in this testimony is a story about the self- 
styled “Heraclitean” Cratylus, a philosopher of the later fifth cen- 
tury. Cratylus denied the possibility of any kind of sameness through 
time. To make his point, he foisted on to Heraclitus the remark that 
“you could not step twice into the same river” (Bg1a}; apparently for 
the sake of trumping it with his own claim that one could not even 
step once into the same river (Aristotle, Metaph. IV.5 to1oato-15). 

Cratylus’ version of the sentence about rivers must be rejected 
as un-Heraclitean. The rest of Plato’s and Aristotle’s testimony can 
be accepted: they do not attribute to him the extreme views of 
Cratylus.1® They show that, for him, process is the basic form of 
existence in the observable world; although something, not directly 
observable, persists throughout: 


[Heraclitus says] that while other things are in process of becoming and 
flux, and none exists in a well-defined way, one thing alone persists as a 
substrate, of which all these [other] things are the natural reshapings (De 
caelo IIl.1 298b29-32).19 


4.2. Not “the world is everything that is the case,” but “the ob- 
servable world is everything that is coming to be the case” might 
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then have been Heraclitus’ slogan. Space does not permit a discus- 
sion of Heraclitus’ cosmology. The following is a summary of a pos- 
sible view.”° The overall cosmic process, “fire,” was subdivided into 
the opposed episodes of “kindling” and “quenching.” These in turn 
were subdivided into two subprocesses: one of “warming” and “dry- 
ing,” and one of “cooling” and “moistening.” This made room for 
the four classical cosmic opposites (hot, cold, wet, and dry} and for 
the four world masses constructed from pairs of the opposites (earth 
= cold and dry, sea = cold and wet, and so on). All processes repeated 
with multiple periodicity, accounting for the day-night cycle, the an- 
nual cycle, and one or two cycles with longer periods. At some point 
in the longest cycle, the entire cosmos was in a fiery phase (at the 
extreme of hot and dry). 

Besides unity-in-opposites, a further structural principle is evi- 
dent. Heraclitus insists on the preservation of fixed “measures” or 
“proportions” in the processes. 


... being kindled in measures and being quenched in measures (B30, part). 
All things are an exchange for fire, and fire for all things, as goods are for 
gold and gold for goods (Bgo). 

... [Sea] is measured out in the same proportion as was previously (B31; part). 


Gold’s use as a medium of exchange depends on the existence of a 
(more or less) fixed exchange rate; that means a constant proportion 
between quantities of gold and quantities of goods in the exchanges. 
Hence a “conservation principle” is valid throughout all cosmic 
changes: a certain constant amount of “fire equivalent” is preserved. 
This is a first example in Heraclitus of a principle of lawlikeness (cf. 
section 6) as a constraint on the course of cosmic processes. 

4.3. The theory of the observable cosmos, as so far reconstructed, 
obeys the principles of Xenophanean empiricism. It introduces into 
the observable world no new entities that are not actually observed: 
the processes and cycles mentioned are all familiar or deducible from 
ordinary experience. It gives full weight to sense appearances: the 
sun is indeed, as it looks to be, “the width of a human foot” (B3). 
And it excludes speculation about what is wholly beyond human ex- 
perience: the question of what might lie beyond our cosmos is not 
even raised. 

And yet, to the extent that it stays close to the observable world, 
the theory cannot be a complete example of unity-in-opposites. The 
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underlying structure should be at least partly latent, and not itself a 
process. So the “ever-living fire” cannot itself be the ultimate unity 
that ensures that “all things are one.” It must be the manifestation, 
the activity of something else. 


God: day night, winter summer, war peace, plenty famine; but it becomes of 
another kind, as (fire), when it is mingled with incense, is named according 
to the savour of each (B67). 


Here Heraclitus corrects the mistaken view of Hesiod (B57). Day 
and night are “one thing,” not two separate things. The analogy of 
the altar fire, the centre of the ritual process, on which different kinds 
of incense were successively burnt, shows that the ordinary naming 
of things is deceptive. Sniffing the smoke, the bystanders say (for ex- 
ample) “that’s frankincense”; what they ought to say is: “that’s fire 
mixed with frankincense.” So too one should speak, strictly, not of 
“day” and “night,” but of “god in diurnal state” and “god in noctur- 
nal state.” (The opposites “ war-peace” and “plenty-famine” probably 
refer to longer-term cosmic cycles.) Given the importance Heraclitus 
attaches to language, it is no surprise that he finds ordinary ways of 
speaking in need of reform. 

But who or what is this “god” (theos)?, As implied by the word, 
something that is alive (its activity is the ever-living fire), intelli- 
gent, purposive, and controlling: “Thunderbolt steers all things” 
(B64). Plato’s and Aristotle’s testimony (cited in section 4.1) points 
in the same direction. The introduction of a living and intelligent be- 
ing as the latent unity adds a further level of complexity. Heraclitus’ 
theory of “soul” must next be considered. 


5. THE THEORY OF SOUL 


5.1. Heraclitus operates with an untraditional concept of soul 
(psyché).2? In Homer, the soul is of no importance during life; it 
leaves the body at death, to carry what is left of the person’s individ- 
uality to a shadowy existence in Hades. For Heraclitus, it is clear that 
during life the soul is the carrier of personal identity and character, 
and the organising centre of intelligence and action. It is what the 
person really is; the theory of soul is the theory of human nature. 

Not surprisingly, the soul is identified as the underlying unity in 
a complex unity-in-opposites structure. So it should manifest itself 
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in processes: presumably one of living, and a contrary one of dying. 
There should be physical constituents as phases of these processes, 
corresponding to earth, water, and so on. There should also be sub- 
processes, corresponding to the two physical dimensions, hot-cold 
and wet-dry. The evidence confirms some of this: 


Dry light-beam is soul at its wisest and best (B118}. 
It is death to souls to become moist (B77).?? 


The dry-wet dimension accounts for intelligence and its opposite: 
a drunk man’s lack of knowledge and awareness is due to the fact that 
“his soul is moist” (B117). The ability to act effectively is also con- 
nected with dryness in this remark; and “soul ... at its best (aristé)” 
also suggests a soul in action (when aristé is taken with its tradi- 
tional associations of active male excellence). As for the hot-cold 
dimension in relation to souls, the very word psyché suggests some- 
thing not hot (it is naturally etymologised from the verb psychein, 
“cool,” “breathe”); and a “dry light-beam” is presumably clearest 
when neither hot nor cold. To confirm this, heat is associated with 
a bad quality: 

Arrogance needs to be quenched more than wildfire (B43). 

5.2. Dying is the natural process opposed to living. The word than- 
atos (death), most often refers, not to the state of being dead but to the 
process or event of dying. For this reason Heraclitus can identify it 
with “becoming moist.” For a soul this must mean increasingly poor 
functioning both in mind and action. But there can be no permanent 
state of death; to be dead can be but a momentary phase at an extreme 
point of the cycle. 


It is the same that is present as living and dead, as waking and sleeping, 
as young and old; for these by change of state become those, and those by 
change of state become these (B88). 


This alternate “living” and “dying” of souls can only partly corre- 
spond to living and dying in the usual sense. (The secondary cycle of 
waking and sleeping, with dreams, introduces further complications.) 
For Heraclitus, the natural decline in mind and body after the prime 
of life will already count as dying. By contrast, a violent death in one’s 
prime will not count as dying at all. The soul, though separated from 
the body, will be in its best state. Some evidence suggests, cryptically, 
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that death in battle, in particular, was rewarded by a place of honour 
for the soul outside the body, perhaps as a star.?3 In all cases, the 
mere corpse of a human being (the body without the soul} is value- 
less: 

Corpses are more fit to be thrown away than dung (B96). 

5.3. If souls by nature live and die, in the new senses, alternately, 
then they may be described both as “mortal,” being always subject 
to dying, and “immortal,” being always able to return to life. This 
gives Heraclitus a new, piquant case of unity-in-opposites: 


Immortals are mortals, mortals are immortals, living the others’ death, dy- 
ing the others’ life (B62}. 


This is a first suggestion (cf. section 6) that the difference between 
the gods and humanity, traditionally almost unbridgeable, is for 
Heraclitus inessential. Souls are of their own nature both mortal 
and immortal. Whether they exist in manifest shape as human be- 
ings, or as something like traditional gods, may well be a matter 
of chance and of their momentary position in the cycle of living 
and dying. (Heraclitus’ remarks on traditional Greek religion are, as 
might be expected, cryptically ambivalent.) Other degraded forms 
of being, like the traditional Hades, may also occur for souls in a 
bad state. The cryptic statement that “souls have the sense of smell 
in Hades” (B98) may indicate some kind of minimal sensory exist- 
ence. 

5.4. If the soul in its best state is intelligent and rational, why do 
most people fail even to try to understand things? Are their souls not 
in the best possible state, or do they fail to use their capacities? An 
element of choice, at least, comes into the way the soul behaves in 
this life. 


The best choose one thing instead of all else: the ever-flowing renown of 
mortals; but the many are glutted like cattle (B29). 
It is character [éthos] that is a person's daimén (B1109). 


The word éthos has etymologically the suggestion of “habit,” and 
descriptively picks out what is characteristic. It must not be equated 
with physis (nature or essence). The thought that a person’s habits 
and character form one another reciprocally is found in archaic Greece 
(Theognis 31-36). This makes superfluous the popular fatalistic 
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belief, that the quality of one’s life was determined by one’s allot- 
ted individual daimo6n. Rather, the divine aspect of each person is 
manifested in and as character.”4 

Since individual choices, in an Aristotelian way, both proceed from 
and determine the character and state of the soul, an explanation can 
be given for the general failure of human intelligence. 


Human character [éthos] does not have understanding, but divine character 
does (B78). 

A man is called “infant” {népios: literally, “wordless” ] by a daimé6n, just as 
a child is by a man (B79}. 


Here again we need not read in an unbridgeable gulf between hu- 
man and divine natures. It is a matter of character not of nature; and 
the child-man analogy implies that a man can “grow up” to become 
a daimon. That human nature is perfectly capable of achieving real 
understanding is shown, not only by Heraclitus’ claims on behalf of 
his own thinking, but also by explicit statement: 


All share the capacity to understand (B113). 
All human beings share in the capacity to know themselves and to be of 
sound mind (B116). 


Why, then, are human beings so prone to form bad habits in think- 
ing and living, and to make bad choices? There are no direct indica- 
tions of Heraclitus’ answer, but the struggle between good and bad in 
any individual must presumably be connected with, and isomorphic 
to, its cosmic counterpart.”> 

5.5. The intelligent soul will want to understand everything: in- 
cluding itself. Heraclitus tells us: “I looked for myself” (Bro1). This 
suggests introspection, in which the mind has privileged and direct 
access to itself. Whatever Heraclitus’ preferred method of looking 
for himself, he is aware of the paradoxical and elusive nature of the 
quest. 


The bounds of soul you would not find by going about, though you 
travelled over every road; so deep a logos does it have (B45). 


To the soul belongs a Jogos that increases itself (B115). 


The “bounds” are spatial only within the metaphor of “travelling.” 
They are logical limits, that “mark off” the nature of the soul from 
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that of other things. Correspondingly, the Jogos of the soul is the 
true, rational account of the soul, but it can also be understood as 
the account given by the soul. This points up the paradox that the 
soul is here talking about itself. The regresses of reflexivity now in- 
trude. The soul must talk about itself and therefore about its own 
talk about itself, and so on. The story of the soul is an unlimitedly 
self-increasing one. 


6. ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 


6.1. Unity-in-opposites gives Heraclitus a theory of the cosmos 
and one of the soul. But did he aim at overall theoretical unity and 
closure?” (1) Is the individual soul not merely analogous to, but 
essentially the same as, the latent unity, the god or ever-living fire of 
the cosmos? (2) Is unity-in-opposites meant to extend to all opposites 
of any importance? (3) Is there any other principle as fundamental 
as unity-in-opposites, or anything else more basic than the cosmic 
unity? 

On question (1), there are signs (though ambiguous and not sup- 
ported by direct statement) that individual souls are, indeed, frag- 
ments of the cosmic unity.?” This would be a theoretically satisfy- 
ing equation. The nature, purpose, and destiny of a human being can 
then be understood in cosmic terms. 

On the other questions too, certainty is hardly possible. Heraclitus’ 
manifesto statement that “all things are one” (B50) justifies an as- 
sumption that he aimed at maximal theoretical unity, but, as to just 
how he tried to achieve it, the evidence is incomplete. This section 
offers a review of such further evidence as there is on such ultimate 
questions and some consequent suggestions about the overall shape 
of Heraclitus’ system. 

6.2. Unity-in-opposites is a unified conception that overcomes the 
apparently unbridgeable oppositions of monism and pluralism. It is 
therefore an example of itself. Heraclitus seems to be aware of this 
curious state of affairs: 


Comprehendings: wholes and not wholes; in unison, not in unison; and 
from all things one and from one all things (B1o).?° 


This remark uses the usual unity-in-opposites pattern in talking 
about “comprehendings” (syllapsies), with the usual process-product 
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ambiguity: the products or the processes both of “taking together” 
and “understanding.” These must be cases of unity-in-opposites, 
which considered abstractly exemplify the very same pattern. 

This reading suggests why unity-in-opposites is fundamental and 
central. First, it is a phenomenon so all-embracing that it even 
embraces itself. Next, it is necessarily the pattern that structures 
thought and language, because it is the pattern of understanding. Any 
sentence has many different words with syntactic functions “mov- 
ing different ways,” but a single meaning making it a unity. The 
logos, whatever it is, is something that is expressible only in lan- 
guage and intelligible only because it is so expressible. The struc- 
ture of language and thought is necessarily also the structure of 
reality: this is the conclusion to which Heraclitus seems to be 
pointing. 

6.3. Unity-in-opposites, as displayed in cosmos and soul, exempli- 
fies another higher-level opposition: that between conflict and law. 

If opposites such as hot and cold are forces, genuinely opposed, 
there must be real conflict between them: 


Heraclitus rebukes the poet [Homer] who said: “Would that strife might 
perish from among gods and men!”; for there would be no fitted structure 
(harmonia) if there were no high-pitched and low-pitched, nor would there 
be animals without the opposites male and female (Aristotle, Eudemian 
ethics VIIL.1 1235a 25-29}. 

War is father of all, king of all: some it shows as gods, some as human; some 
it makes slaves and some free (B53). 


But if the processes are to be intelligible, they must also be law- 
like (cf. section 2.4 on the analogy of the logos with law in a city). 
Heraclitus not only emphasises both opposed aspects, but he also 
proclaims that they constitute a unity. 


Sun will not overstep measures: otherwise, the Furies [Erinyes], helpers of 
justice, will find him out (Bg4). 

But one must know that war is the same for all [xynon], and that justice is 
strife, and that all things happen according to strife and necessity (B80). 


How, then, can the cosmic process constitute both strife and jus- 


tice at one and the same time? The Heraclitean solution is perhaps 
preserved in an unusually enigmatic remark:?° 
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Everlasting {Aién] is a child at play, playing draughts:3° to a child belongs 
the kingdom (B52). 


The child is a boy playing a board game for two players; no oppo- 
nent is mentioned, so the assumption must be that the boy is play- 
ing both sides. This can still be a free and genuine conflict, in which 
skill is exercised and sharpened. It is lawlike in procedure: the rules 
(which are freely accepted by the players, not imposed from outside) 
define the game and are impartial as between the sides. It is lawlike 
in outcome since, if each side plays equally well, it will win equally 
often in the long run — though the outcome of any one game will 
not be predictable. In the short-term there are (as gamblers know} 
alternating runs of luck on one side and the other. True to his habits 
of thought, Heraclitus seeks to show, by a model drawn from every- 
day experience, that strife and justice can coexist, interdependently, 
without becoming denatured.3' 

Here, if anywhere, we seem to glimpse where Heraclitus located 
the meaning of life for the individual: in participation in the inner 
and the cosmic struggle. 

6.4. To the analogy of the board game, it can be objected that the 
boy who plays both sides has two plans in his head, not a single 
unified plan. For the underlying unity just to manifest itself alter- 
nately in opposites is not enough. There must also be an underly- 
ing unity of purpose, as implied by the talk of “steering” and of a 
plan. In connection with these, Heraclitus speaks cryptically of “the 
wise”: 


One thing only is wise, being skilled in the plan, how all things are steered 
through all (B41). 

Of all whose words I have heard, none has got so far as to recognise what is 
wise, distinct from everything (B108). 

The one only wise is unwilling and willing to be called by the name Zén 
(B32). 


The wise (to sophon), a neuter adjective used as a substantive, 
might be taken abstractly as “wisdom,” or concretely as “the (only) 
wise thing.” The word sophos was not, at this time, exclusively in- 
tellectual in application, being used for anyone with any specialized 
skill. In B41, the skill (knowing how) aspect is prominent, in the art 
of cosmic steersmanship and in the verb epistasthai (understand, be 
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skilled in}. The intellectual or strategic aspect (knowing that/why)} 
appears in the mention of a “plan” or “piece of knowledge” (gnémén). 
The function of the wise is to understand the cosmic plan and to get 
it put into action. 

One cannot straightforwardly identify the wise with the cosmic 
god. It is not simply the same as Zén (a form of Zeus, implying an 
etymology from zén, “live”). It is “distinct from everything,” and 
unique. At the same time, it consists in understanding, which in- 
cludes both knowing how and knowing that, and apparently might 
be acquired even by human minds. 

We must then take the wise as something that stands above and 
apart from both cosmic opposites and cosmic unity, yet manifests 
itself both in the cosmic god and in individual souls. “It is charac- 
teristic of a god to have understanding” — but not part of its nature. 
Craftsmanship has to be learned and refreshed by practice, and the 
craft is logically prior to the craftsman. 


7. CONCLUSION: THE PAST 
AND FUTURE OF HERACLITUS 


7.1. The response to Heraclitus has always been mixed. As a philo- 
sophical pioneer, whose insights outrun his technical equipment, he 
has suffered the predictable fate of being misunderstood. The loss 
of his book at the end of the ancient world caused his long eclipse, 
which was aggravated by the long domination of the history of an- 
cient philosophy by Platonic and Aristotelian texts and assumptions. 
(Both Plato and Aristotle were more indebted to Heraclitus than 
they admitted; both treated him with condescension). Against these 
obstacles, the canonisation of Heraclitus by Stoics and some early 
Christian writers hardly helped.3 It ensured the survival of precious 
information but dipped it in an alien dye, adding an extra layer of 
misunderstanding. 

The revival of a truer appreciation needed a combination of improv- 
ed historical and philosophical understanding. It began in Germany 
at the end of the 18th century: Schleiermacher was the father (and 
Hegel the godfather) of renewed Heraclitean scholarship.33 Since 
Schleiermacher’s work, there has been real, if intermittent, progress 
on the scholarly front. What is more, Heraclitus has become widely- 
known and appreciated, even if, as always, his influence is elusive. 
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7.2. What are the prospects for Heraclitus in the third millen- 
nium? Much basic scholarly work remains to be done. For example, 
study of the reception of Heraclitus in later antiquity has made only 
limited progress, so far.3+ Above all, there is still a need for the sys- 
tematic application of textual, linguistic, literary, and doxographical 
expertise to the entirety of the fragments and testimony.*5 

Even as scholarship in the narrow sense progresses, there remain 
perennial questions of interpretation. Heraclitus is, recognisably, a 
philosophically active mind. He will always be misunderstood by 
those who are deaf to the call of philosophy, while philosophers will 
always want to annex him to their own particular concerns. 

The present chapter has aimed (1) to take him seriously as a pi- 
oneering philosopher; and (2) to treat every part of his thought as 
part of a whole and not in isolation. (The interpreter has to construct 
Heraclitus as a Heraclitean unity-in-opposites, with the systematic 
and the aporetic as his opposed aspects.) A third task, to locate him 
in the intellectual context of his own time, is too specialized to be 
attempted here, though required for any full account of Heraclitus.>° 

7.3. Heraclitus’ claim to the continued interest of philosophers is 
that he is a pioneer of philosophical and scientific thoughts and of 
logical devices. And behind what he actually expresses, there seem 
to lie certain ideas that determine his thinking. Among these are: 
that reality must be something that can be lived and understood 
from the inside; and that the structure of language is the structure of 
thought, and therefore of the reality that thought describes. Whether 
Heraclitus himself could or would have formulated these ideas in 
such terms, is quite uncertain. What the tone and the mastery of his 
fragmentary work does put beyond doubt, is that he was already, in 
Ryle’s phrase, a self-moving philosopher.3’ 


NOTES 


1 See Most in this volume p. 357. 

2 Polemic explicit and implicit against: Homer (DK 22 B42; Aristotle 
Eudemian ethics VII.1 1235a25-28 = A22; B94}; Hesiod (B4o, 57, 67); 
Archilochus (B17, 42); “singers of the people” (B1o4). Against popular 
and traditional opinions: B2, 17, 20(?), 27, 28, 29, 47, 56, 70, 74, 86, 104, 
110, 121, 127(?), 128(?). 

3 See in this volume Long, p. 9, and Most, p. 338. 
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Aristotle, Metaph. 1.3 984a5-8; but both Aristotle (Metaph. IV.7 1012424- 
26) and Plato (Soph. 242c4-e3) are aware of other aspects (logical, onto- 
logical} of Heraclitus. 

Thales was mentioned (B38); Anaximander implicitly corrected (B80). 
On the empiricism of Xenophanes and Hecataeus, see Frankel [97] 325- 
49; Hussey [246] 17-28; Lesher [189] 149-86; on Heraclitus’ epistemol- 
ogy, Hussey [245] 33-42; Lesher [250] and in this volume, p. 232. 

On Heraclitus’ linguistic devices and their intention, see (e.g.) Hélscher 
[153] 136-41 = Mourelatos [155] 229-34; Kahn [232] 87-95; Hussey [245] 
52-57. 

Physis in early usage is tied closely to the verb einai and means “what 
something really is”: see D. Holwerda, Commentatio de Vocis quae 
est ovatg Vi atque Usu praesertim in Graecitate Aristotele anteriore 
(Groningen, 1955). 

On early uses of the word logos, see Guthrie [15] 420-24 (a convenient 
survey, but it neglects the evidence of derivative words}; Verdenius [264]. 
On Jogos in Heraclitus: Kirk [233] 32-71; Verdenius [264]; Kahn [232] 
92-95; Dilcher [239] 27-52; a minimalist view in West [136] 124-29. 
Mere opinions are also described as “what [merely] seems” (B28), as prod- 
ucts of conjecture (B47), as stories told to children (B74), as toys for peo- 
ple’s amusement (B70), as (?} the barking of dogs at strangers (B97). 

On unity-in-opposites in Heraclitus, a variety of opinions can be sam- 
pled in: Kirk [233] 166-201; Emlyn-Jones [240]; Kahn [232] 185-204; 
Mackenzie [254]. 

So too Aristotle (Topics VIII.5 159b30-33), giving “good and bad are the 
same thing” as a thesis of Heraclitus, interprets it as meaning that the 
same thing is simultaneously both good and bad. 

On Broz, relevant here if genuine, see n.29. 

The verb harmozein (fit together) implies a purposive mutual adjustment 
of components to produce a unity. The noun harmonié, derived from the 
verb, denotes the result of such a process. It had also a specialized musical 
sense, which is probably also in play in B51. It should not be translated 
as “harmony” (the associations are misleading and the musical sense 
different). 

The ancient variant reading palintonos (back-stretching) implies static 
tension, not dynamic process, at the core of Heraclitus’ vision of the 
world, but it is less well-attested, as well as less in tune with the evidence 
in total. 

Plato at Soph. 242c-e is concerned with ontological foundations only; it 
is therefore understandable that he says nothing about processes. 
While Plato in the Cratylus seems to conflate the views of Cratylus and 
Heraclitus, his full examination of the extreme flux doctrines (Tht., esp. 
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151d-160e, 179C-183c) associates them with Heraclitus only in vague 
terms. 

Cf. Plato Crat. 412d2-8. In a different sense, the underlying unity can 
also be said to be “in flux”: Aristotle De an. I.2 405a25-27, cf. Plato Tht. 
1537-10. 

On Heraclitus’ cosmology: Reinhardt [258] 41-71; Kirk [233] 306-61; 
Kahn [232] 132-59; Wiggins [266] 1-32; Dilcher [239] 53-66. 

On Heraclitus on the soul: Kirk [248]; Nussbaum [256]; Kahn [232] 241— 
60; Robb [259]; Hussey [247]; Schofield [261]; Laks (Chapter 12 in this 
volume). 

Alternative versions (B36, 76) of this remark integrate the soul into a 
sequence of physical changes, but this looks like a later, Stoicising re- 
construction. 

B24 (cf. B136?}) and B25; also later doxographical reports in Ars and A17. 
I am indebted for this point (and in section 5.3 on Heraclitus and Greek 
religion) to the remarks and unpublished work of Mantas Adomenas. 
There are hints of a treatment in physical terms of the passions and 
pathology of the soul: on arrogance as “wildfire,” B43; on self-delusion, 
B46; on the power of desire (thymos), B85; on sensual self-indulgence, 
which makes souls moist, B77, cf. B117. 

On the questions discussed in this section: Kahn [232] 204—11, 276-87; 
Hussey [245] 42-52. 

The strongest explicit testimony is Aristotle De an. 1.2 405a25-26. 
There are uncertainties about the text. The first word may be “fittings- 
together” (synapsies), it is not certain that the other clauses all belong 
together. 

If we may set aside the putative solution offered by B102: 


To God all things are fine and good and just: but human beings have 
supposed some things to be just, others to be unjust. 


There are philological grounds for doubting the authenticity of this re- 
mark, which is also out of line with Heraclitus’ treatment of opposites 
(see section 3}. 

The translation “draughts” is conventional; the board game in question 
(pessoi) was closer to backgammon. 

B124 (on the interdependence of large-scale order and small-scale chaos?) 
may also be relevant. 

“Those who have lived with the logos are Christians, even though 
reputed godless, such as were, among the Greeks, Socrates and 
Heraclitus and those like them” (Justin, Apol. 46.3). 

Schleiermacher [260]; Hegel [22] (vol.1, 279: “There is no proposition of 
Heraclitus which I have not adopted in my Logic”). The next substantial 
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contributions were Jakob Bernays’ early work (1848-54 = Bernays [237] 
1-106}, and Ferdinand Lassalle’s monograph of 1858 (Lassalle [249]}. 
There is still, for example, no comprehensive study of Heraclitus and 
the Stoics (but see Long [251]; Dilcher [239] 177-200). On Heraclitus in 
the Christian writer Hippolytus (an important source), see especially 
Mansfeld [51]; also Mueller [53] (a review of, and corrective to, Osborne 
[52]). 

On the new evidence in the papyrus found at Derveni in 1962, see now 
Sider [262], Tsantsanoglou [263], which contain the best available read- 
ings of the relevant part of the text. 

This context, besides Homer, Hesiod, and the Ionian natural philoso- 
phers, may include the Ancient Near East, Judaism of the exile period, 
and early Zoroastrianism. 

I am indebted to all those who over the years have helped me in un- 
derstanding Heraclitus, and in particular to Mantas Adomenas, Roman 
Dilcher, and David Wiggins. 
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6 Parmenides and Melissus 


Parmenides and Melissus were bracketed in antiquity as the two 
great exponents of the Eleatic world-view which denies change and 
plurality.t In modern times their treatment has been curiously un- 
equal. Too much has been written on Parmenides — albeit the greater 
thinker of the two -— too little on Melissus. Too much has been said 
about Parmenides’ use of the verb “be,” while too little has been 
said about his detailed arguments for the individual characteristics 
of what-is. However, neither these nor other anomalies should dis- 
guise the immense wealth of scholarship that has furthered the re- 
construction of their Eleaticism. 


PARMENIDES 


Around 150 lines of Parmenides’ hexameter poem, written in the 
early- to mid-fifth century, have been recovered, most belonging to 
its first part. His densely metaphorical diction is replete with Home- 
ric echoes, and presents the further difficulty of having to use the 
very language of change and plurality that it aims ultimately to out- 
law. These are among the many aspects to which it will be impossible 
to do justice in the present chapter. 

The poem opens with an allegorical description of Parmenides’ 
journey to the House of Night, mythologically located where the 
paths of day and night join.” This symbolizes Parmenides’ intellec- 
tual journey of distancing himself from a phenomenal world in which 
(as the second half of his poem will explain) light and night alternate 
to produce the illusion of plurality and change.3 

There a goddess addresses him, promising to expound “the un- 
shaken mind of well-rounded truth,” and the unreliable “opinions 


E13 
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of mortals.” These correspond to the two halves of the poem, res- 
pectively the “Way of Truth” and the “Way of Seeming.” The entire 
philosophical exposition is delivered by the goddess herself. She may 
be taken to represent the god’s-eye view of being that Parmenides’ ar- 
guments have enabled him to attain for himself. There is no question 
of her discourse being mere divine revelation: every step towards the 
truth is hard won by argument. 


The Way of Truth 


“Come now, I will tell you (and see that you attend to the story you 
hear) which are the only paths of inquiry that can be thought of” (DK 
28 B2.1-2). The goddess’ argument proceeds as follows. 


(1) She offers a choice between two paths: “Necessarily (it) is” 
and “Necessarily (it) is not” (B2.3-5). 

(2) She argues against the latter, and hence indirectly in favour 
of the former. 

(3) She warns Parmenides against a third path (B6.4—9), a “back- 
turning” one representing ordinary human acceptance of a 
variable world -—the path of know-nothing “two-headed” mor- 
tals, who somehow manage to conflate being and not-being. 


If we are to see what this is all about, some preliminaries must 
be clarified. First, “(It) is” is conveyed by the single Greek verb esti. 
Greek does not require that the subject always be expressed: hence 


‘tence. As for why no subject is made explicit, the safest answer is 
that at this stage we are still investigating the logical behaviour of 
the verb “to be.” Only in the light of that investigation will we be 
able to answer the question what can stand as the subject of “is.” 
Thus, identifying the proper subject of the verb “to be” is the final 
goal of the Way of Truth, not to be prejudged at the outset. 

Second, what does “is” mean here? It has become traditional to of- 
fer a choice between at least the following: an existential or complete 
sense, “...exists”; a copulative or incomplete sense, “... is... ”; a 
veridical sense, “... is the case” or perhaps “... really is... ”; anda 
fused sense, combining some or all of these. The main argument that 
lies ahead may seem to rely on the existential sense, but the third 
path, that of two-headed mortals who conflate being and not-being, 
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represents acceptance of a variable world, and therefore should in- 


for example, 
that the sky is blue and is not grey, that this animal is alive one 
day but is not alive the next: and these are incomplete uses of the 
verb. 

The following, however, may be a safer way to proceed. It is widely 
recognized that the fundamental sense of “be” in Greek is incom- 
plete, to be something. Often this something is made explicit: Fido 
is a dog, is the dog over there, is hungry, and so on. On other oc- 
casions it is left unspecified: Fido is. Modern readers may wish to 
call this latter a different sense of “is,” equivalent to “exists,” but 
to a Greek ear it is just a nonspecific use of the fundamental sense. 
To say, existentially, “Fido is” is merely to.say that he is something 
(unspecified). 

To read Parmenides’ poem, we must cling to this fundamental 
sense of “be.” Ordinary people consider the same things both to be 
and not to be, because, for example, the sky seems to them to be 
blue and not to be grey. Why should Parmenides object? Because he 
is wedded to a principle later expressed as, “The choice about these 
things lies in the following: (it) is, or (it) is not” (B8.15-16). This 
amounts to what I shall call Parmenides’ Law 1: 


‘Law 1. There are no half-truths. No proposition is both true and false. No 
question can be coherently answered “Yes and no.” 


Asked whether the sky is, a two-headed mortal is committed to the 
“Yes and no” answer that it both is (e.g., blue) and is not (e.g., grey). 
All ordinary human beliefs about change and plurality will on ex- 
amination turn out to imply the same ambivalence about a thing’s 
being. 

As for Parmenides himself, the reason why his own primary use of 
“be” in the Way of Truth looks existential is simply that, by Law 1, 
he can only contemplate total being or total not-being. To specify 
what a thing is, as mortals do 
‘is not, and thus to fall foul of Law 1. It is probably harmless for 
us to gloss Parmenidean being as existence (and for convenience 
I shall do so}, so long as we do not forget that it arises as a logi- 
cally sanitized case of ordinary Greek being, namely being some- 
thing. 
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It is probably this sanitization that Parmenides means to con- 
vey by presenting the first two paths as “Necessarily (it) is” and 
“Necessarily (it) is not.” Human viewpoints attribute being to things 
contingently and unstably, so that what-is can also not-be. In view 
of Law 1, this human outlook does not even start out as a for- 
mal possibility, and hence the goddess does not even initially list 
it among the conceivable paths, which she limits to propositions 
about necessary being and not-being. She later adds the contingent 
third path, not because it is even a formal possibility, but because 
despite its hopeless incoherence it is what ordinary mortals actually 
believe. 


We can now proceed to the goddess’ refutation of the path “... is 
not.” Her first argument is: “For you could not know that-which-is- 


not (it can’t be done}, nor speak of it” (B2.7-8). How does this work? 
We may take it that to reject “... is not” is tantamount to showing 
that this negated verb could never be supplied with a subject. And 
how do you supply a verb with a subject? Either (i) by thinking of that 
subject, or (ii) by naming it. But (i) to think of something, you must, 
minimally, know what it is; whereas anything capable of standing as 
subject of “... is not” would not be anything at all (given Law 1), in 
which case, you could hardly know what it is! And (ii) by the same 
token, since the item in question would be nonexistent, it becomes 
hard to see how you could succeed in naming it: it simply is not 
there to be referred to. 

Her second argument is even more condensed: “(1) What can be 
spoken and thought of must be. (2) For it is able to be, (3) whereas a 
nothing is not able to” (B6.1-2}. Typically, Parmenides argues back- 
wards: (1) is the immediate ground for his conclusion, the outlawing 
of “... is not” — if you want to supply “... is not” with a subject, 
you must either speak of that subject or think of it; however, it is 
then instantly disqualified as subject of “... is not,” because any- 
thing you can speak or think of must be. The grounds for this last 
point are then supplied: (2) what can be spoken and thought of at 
least can be (in that it is conceivable?}, but (3) a nonexistent thing 
(“a nothing”) cannot be (it is inconceivable that there should exist 
a nonexistent thing); therefore, what can be spoken or thought of 
cannot be a nonexistent thing, that is, it must exist. 

This is a lot of flesh to put on so skeletal an argument. But the 
goddess now adds “I bid you think that over” (B6.2), acknowledging 
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that her argument needs some fleshing out. She has now established 
what I shall call Law 2: 


‘Law 2. No proposition is true if it implies that, for any x, “x is not” is, was 
or will be true. 


Laws 1 and 2 will ground all her subsequent arguments. 

She proceeds (B6.3-9} to deride the hopelessly confused path of 
mortals, 
The alternative approach that she advocates involves abandoning 
the senses in favour of pure reason 

At this point she launches into her positive account of what-is 
(B8.1-49). Taken literally, what-is will prove to be an everlasting, un- 
differentiated, motionless sphere. How is this to be understood? If 
the sensible world is an illusion, is she describing the reality that 
actually occupies the place that the sensible world just seems to oc- 
cupy? Or is she describing a reality as nonspatial and nontemporal 
as, say, numbers are? To put it another way, how far are we meant to 
deliteralize the description of what-is? I offer the following reason 
for retaining an unashamedly spatial reading. This final stretch of 
the Way of Truth is full of arguments. Most commentators are dis- 
appointingly silent on their structure and content. 


If I am right, Parmenides’ goal is to reject humans’ woefully pers- 
pectival view of the sphere (bounded by the sky) that constitutes their 
world, and to redescribe as a perfect undifferentiated unit 

A familiar objection to so literal a spatial reading has 
long been that if what-is were a finite sphere it would be surrounded 
by what-is-not, that is, void, in contravention of Law 2. This ob- 
jection illegitimately assumes the infinity of space. A century later 
Archytas still had to argue for the infinity of space,+ and Aristotle, 
followed in this by a long later tradition, could deny that there is any- 
thing, even void, beyond our world. A doctrine of infinite space may 
have had Pythagorean support by Parmenides’ day, and it certainly 
acquired considerable currency in the philosophy of the Ionian east, 
but in the west a philosopher as indebted to Parmenidean thinking as 
Empedocles could postulate a finite world with (apparently) no void 
beyond. The very idea of space as an entity that exists altogether 
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independently of the occupying body was slow to emerge in Greek 
thought, and without it the expectation that space should continue 
even beyond the limits of its own occupant would not present itself 
as irresistible 


The goddess’ description of what-is starts with a list of its predi- 
cates (B8.2-4): itis (a) ungenerated and unperishing, (bja single whole, 
nmoving, erfect (teleion) or bounded (teleston) or balanced 
(atalanton).° In what follows, these four appear to be proved in se- 
quence. But first a remark about time is added, which it may be 
easiest to take as parenthetical, since, although supported in what 
follows, it receives no separate proof: “Nor was it, nor will it be, 
since it is now all together, one, continuous” (B8.5-6). This is per- 
haps to justify her exclusive use of the present tense in describing 
what it “is”: there is nothing to be said about what it was or will 
be, because once we see that it is a changeless unity we will appre- 
ciate that no past or future can be distinguished from its present. 
Whether this makes being altogether timeless, or simply abolishes 
the passage of time, is controversial,” but her retention of “now” 
may favour the latter. 

The proof of the double predicate (a), “ungenerated and unperish- 


ing,” starts with the former. The 
eR SEERED are: that would mean that “It is not” 


was previously true, contrary to Law 2 (B8.6-9); and (ii) coming from 
nothing, there could have been no reason for it to spring into being 
when it did, rather than earlier or later — a celebrated applica- 
tion of the Principle of Sufficient Reason. There follows a separate 
argument against its piecemeal generation: (iii) “In the same way it 
must be totally or not at all,? and the strength of belief will never 
allow anything to come into being in addition to it, out of what-is- 
not” (11-13). That is, the generation even of a part would still defy 
Law 2 as effectively as wholesale generation does. 

“Therefore Justice does not loosen it in her fetters and permit it 
either to come to be or to perish, but holds it firm” (13-15). This 
is the first mention of perishing in the argument, and “Justice” 
may represent parity of reasoning: the same arguments that elimi- 
nate generation are effective against perishing too. Strictly, however, 
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argument (ii) cannot be reapplied to perishing: in what-is there could 
well be, for all we know at this stage, ample reason for its eventual 
destruction, for example, a terminal illness. However, arguments (i} 
and (iii) are easily adapted to perishing, which, whether wholesale or 
piecemeal, would entail ” ... is not” coming to be true. 

The goddess now moves on to predicate (b), “a single whole.” 
What-is is shown to be “not divided” or perhaps “not divisible” (22- 
25). It is perfectly continuous, with no distinct parts. Since there are 
no degrees of being - even limited not-being would contravene both 
Law 1 and Law 2 - there is nothing true of it at one point that is not 
equally true elsewhere. That is, it is “all alike,” so that no gaps or 
distinctions can be found within it. 

Predicate (c), “motionless,” now follows (26-33). What-is is mo- 
tionless in that it is “unstarting and unstopping” (i.e., presumably, it 
neither starts off nor comes to a halt), “since generation and perishing 
have been banished” (starting and stopping being, respectively, the 
generation and the perishing of motion). And it stays exactly where 
it is because “mighty necessity holds it in the bonds of a limit, which 
imprisons it on all sides” — that is, filling all available space up to 
its boundary, it has no room to move. 


boundary would be a form of incompleteness, and hence a lack; and 
since, by Law 1, it cannot be both lacking and not lacking, it would 
be totally lacking, and therefore nonexistent. 

“Motionless” here has often been interpreted as “changeless,” and 
the limit as symbolizing “invariancy.” The danger that such delitera- 
tization faces is that of diluting the argument into the trivial “It does 
not change because it does not change.” On the spatial reading that 
his language more naturally invites, Parmenides has a substantial ar- 
gument. If he does also have an argument against change in general, 
it is the one against piecemeal generation (11-13), which could well 
include generation of new properties. 

Particularly puzzling are lines 34-41 of B8. They seem to halt the 
flow, by separating the proof of predicate (c) from that of predicate 
(d), which follows at 42-49. Some have taken them to be somehow 
part of that final proof, others to be displaced from their correct po- 
sition, others to be a summary of the results so far, and yet others 
a digression against empiricism. My own preference is for viewing 
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this as the place where Parmenides corroborapls monism, the thesis 
which later tradition most strongly associated with him. Before em- 
barking on her final proof, that of the shape of what-is, the goddess 
must pause to demonstrate its singularity. She has already shown 
that it is not divided. But there remain three additional claimants to 
a share of being: (1) thought, (2) time, and (3) the plurality of ordinary 
empirical objects. Each is addressed in turn. 


(x) “Thinking is identical to that with which thought is concer- 
ned”: thought is identical to its own object, what-is. “For in what 
has been said” — that is, in the goddess’ arguments so far - “you 
will not find thinking separate from being” (34-36). There has been 
much resistance among English-speaking scholars to attributing to 
Parmenides any such identification of thinking with being. Yet it 
is the only natural reading of B3 (of uncertain location), “For it is 
the same to think and to be.” Besides, the price of not identify- 
ing thinking with being is to undermine his monism, by separat- 
ing the thinking subject from the object of thought, that-which-is. 
Parmenides does not deny that thinking happens, but since being 
is all that there is, he must deny that thinking is separate from 
being. So we must take him to hold that what thinks is, and that 
what is thinks. That may be why in the proem (B1.29} the goddess 
promised to teach Parmenides the “unshaken mind of well-rounded 
truth.”'° The conflation is not altogether surprising in a context of 
early Greek philosophy. Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus 
had all treated their primary existent, the stuff of the universe, as 
divine. And Parmenides’ follower Melissus, as we will see, likewise 
speaks about his own One as if it is a living being. 

(2) “Nor is there, or will there be, time’! over and above what-is, 
since Fate has bound it down to be whole and unmoved” (37-8). I 
suggest that its being whole (= “the whole?”), and hence spatially 
all-inclusive, means that there can be no external change to provide 
the measure of time, while its being unmoved likewise eliminates 
any internal measure of time. 

(3) “Therefore it [i.e., what-is]'*? has been named all the things 
which mortals have posited, believing them to be real — to come- 
to-be and to perish, to be and not to be, to change place, and to 
alter bright color” (38-41). Parmenides here shows why he need not 
be embarrassed by his earlier premise that whatever can be spoken 
and thought of must exist (B6.1). That may seem to populate his 
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world with a vast plurality of items — kettles, pigs, rainbows, even 
hobgoblins. But it now turns out that all of these names reflect inept 
human attempts to talk about just one thing, namely what-is, since 
there is nothing else to talk about. 


Monism, then, is preserved. We are now ready for the final de- 
scription, predicate (d): what-is is spherical. “But since there is an 
outermost limit, it is complete on all sides, like the mass of a well- 
rounded ball — equally balanced from the centre on all sides” (42-44). 
This certainly sounds like a literal geometrical description of its 
shape. Grammatically, “equally balanced from the centre” is said of 
what-is itself, not of the ball to which it is compared. Hence, the 
resort often adopted of taking this to be a comparison to a sphere 
merely in terms of perfection or uniformity looks unpromising. And 
it becomes even less promising if we examine the actual argument 
which follows (44-49): 


For it must not be any larger or smaller here than there. For (1) neither is 
there what-is-not, which might prevent it reaching the same distance; (2) 
nor is there any way that what-is could be more than what-is here and less 
there, since it is all immune to plundering: for equal to itself on all sides, it 
has equal being within its limits. 


Unless someone can find a plausible metaphorical interpretation of 
“larger” and “smaller,”"3 one that leaves Parmenides with a real 
argument here, we have little choice but to take them in their literal 
spatial sense. What-is cannot be larger in one direction than another, 
that is, be asymmetrical, because nothing could make one radius 
shorter than another: (1) there is no not-being to foreshorten the 
radius; (2) there can be no thinning out to create imbalance, since, 
given its equal being right up to its limits, nothing is missing from 
it. In short, there could be no explanation for asymmetry, that is, for 
any shape other than the sphere. 

So ends the Way of Truth. But can what-is really be geometri- 
cally spherical, without sacrificing its partlessness? Surely a sphere 
has distinct parts - segments, hemispheres, and so on? The an- 
swer, I think, is not that divisions cannot be imposed (witness the 
way mortals fragment reality), but that we misconstrue reality if 
we do impose them. In which case, the importance of its spheri- 
city is that the sphere is the one shape which you can conceive as a 
single whole without distinction of parts: any asymmetrical shape 
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can be grasped only by distinguishing corners, faces, ends, and the 
like. And our instructions from the goddess (B4, of uncertain loca- 
tion, but presumably soon after the proem} have been that we should 
not attempt to impose any spatial distinctions: 


Gaze in thought equally™4 upon absent things as firmly present. For thought 
will not split off that-which-is from clinging to that-which-is, whether scat- 
tered everywhere in every way through the world or gathered together. 


Before leaving the Way of Truth, we should consider its argumenta- 
tive structure. Once the choice of paths was complete, the goddess 
took us through a series of largely independent proofs demonstrating 
each of the predicates of what-is. Only once did the conclusion of one 
proof serve as the premise for another, and that was (B8.27-28) when 
(a) the rejection of generation and perishing was invoked among the 
grounds for (c) the denial of motion. Otherwise each proof was self- 
contained, its premises either presented as self-evident or relying on 
one or both Laws. This will provide a key contrast with Melissus’ 
methodology. 

However, in a puzzling fragment the goddess remarks: “It is all 
the same to me where I start from; for I shall come back there again” 
(Bs). Coming back to where you started should be the hallmark of 
the “back-turning” path followed by mortals, and it is hard to see 
how the arguments of the Way of Truth could be thought to have 
such a structure. In particular, she could hardly have started other 
than with the disproof of“... is not,” and that certainly is not where 
she ends up again. Some have even thought, for this reason, that the 
fragment belongs to the Way of Seeming, but its source, Proclus, 
clearly implies otherwise. A better guess is perhaps that in context 
“there” referred, not to the arbitrarily chosen starting point, but to 
what-is. 


that is the only possible subject of rational discourse.’’ 


My account is not fully in tune with recent appreciations of 
Parmenides.'® While English-speaking scholars like Burnet and 
Cornford made him very much the radical cosmologist I have claimed 
him to be, a Germanic tradition, fuelled in the twentieth century es- 
pecially by Heidegger, has recreated him as a pure metaphysician, 
and G.E.L. Owen, in his seminal “Eleatic questions” (1960), felt 
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obliged to absolve him of the title “cosmologist” in order to boost 
his credentials as a philosopher. The present chapter, while heavily 
indebted to these studies, eschews so absolute a choice. Parmenides’ 
Way of Truth is, to be sure, not a treatise on physics. Nevertheless, 
it can remain a contribution to the traditional cosmological debate, 
despite the fact that its methodology pioneers the newly emerging 
philosophical disciplines of metaphysics and logic. Even its most 
outlandish metaphysical thesis, the identification of thinking with 
being, finds, I have argued, a respectable place within the ancient 
cosmological tradition. 


The Way of Seeming 


We may now turn to “the opinions of mortals.” The goddess sets out, 
unargued, an analysis of the phenomenal world in terms of two op- 
posite “forms” or elements, called “light” and “night,” the former 
bright, rare, and fiery, the latter dark, dense, and cold. What fol- 
lowed (now largely lost) set out a cosmology that included a creative 
goddess, a detailed description of the heavens as a set of concentric 
bands, an embryology, and a physiology of human cognition. 

But why teach Parmenides all this? From the outset she has de- 
clared it untrustworthy (B1.30}, and now in embarking on it she de- 
scribes it as “deceitful,” if “plausible” (B8.52, 60). Yet Parmenides 
must learn it “in order that no opinion of mortals may outstrip you” 
(51). On the face of it, she can only mean by this last remark that the 
cosmology will be the best of its kind, a successful competitor for the 
cosmological theories currently on offer. Indeed, what followed cer- 
tainly was competitive: it even contained two major astronomical 
discoveries — that the Morning Star and Evening Star are identical, 
and that the moon is illuminated by the sun. But if the Way of Truth 
is true, cosmology must be false. So why join in the game? 

The answer has something to do with arithmetic. Parmenides’ ma- 
jor predecessors had been material monists, reducing reality to mani- 
festations of one stuff. Parmenides’ own cosmology is equally clearly 
dualist. So it is scarcely an accident that he moves from one entity 
in the Way of Truth to two in the Way of Seeming (B8.53-4): 


For they [mortals] have made up their minds to name two forms, of which 
they should not name one, and that is where they have gone wrong. 
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Despite a long-standing controversy about the meaning of this, it 
seems likeliest to be saying that two, although the minimum for 
rescuing cosmology, is one too many. Aristotle plausibly suspected 
that the two elements somehow corresponded to what in the Way of 
Truth were called what-is and what-is-not. Elemental dualism, that 
is, is the physical counterpart of mortals’ combination of being with 
not-being. 

Can we say whether the illicit second element, corresponding 
to what-is-not, is light or night? Aristotle and Theophrastus took 
it to be night. But their supposition may be conditioned by the 
too familiar symbolism whereby light represents truth and reality. 
Modern scholarship’’ has shown that this is not Parmenides’ use of 
light imagery; indeed, in the proem his allegorical journey is 
the light he House o This lends additional credibility to 
Karl Popper’s proposal 


8 Parmenides knew, and was per- 
haps the first to know, that the moon is in reality a solid sphere, its 
apparent changes of shape an illusion generated by the play of light. 
This, Popper suggests, may have inspired an analogous account of 
how the universe, in reality an undifferentiated sphere, is endowed 
with apparent variability over time and space by the intrusion of a 
lightlike second element. 


Above all by showing how to bridge the gap between truth and cosmic 
appearance. The entire range of cosmic phenomena can be generated 
by allowing the intrusion of just one additional item — by starting 
out with two instead of one. This makes immediate sense of the 
frequently noticed fact that the detailed descriptions of the cosmos 
mimic the language of the Way of Truth. For example, in B1o the 
“encircling heaven” is “bound down by Necessity to hold the limits 
of the stars,” immediately recalling the description of what-is as 
held motionless by Necessity in the bonds of a limit (B8.30-31)}. This 
tends to confirm that the very same sphere is being first correctly 
described, then, in the cosmology, incorrectly redescribed. 

On such an interpretation the Way of Seeming does not vindi- 
cate phenomena, but it does address the most glaring problem facing 
anyone ready to entertain Parmenides’ conclusions: how can human 
experience have got things so catastrophically wrong? Actually, the 
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goddess is telling us, the step from appearance to reality is surpris- 
ingly small, a numerical mistake of one. 

This admittedly does not even broach the problem of account- 
ing for human error. According to Parmenides, there are no separate 
thinking subjects. All thinking is what-is thinking itself. How could 
it find room to misconceive itself? That is a question on which Par- 
menides left his interpreters to puzzle.’ 


MELISSUS 


Melissus can be dated loosely to the mid- or late-fifth century B.c. In 
outline, his treatise argued that what exists is (i) omnitemporal, (ii) 
infinite in extent; (iii) one; {iv) homogeneous; (v) changeless, that is, 
without (a) reordering, (b) pain, (c) grief, or (d) motion; (vi) indivisible; 
and (vii) bodiless. 

This methodical defence of a version of Eleatic monism was writ- 
ten in unadorned Ionian prose, worlds away from Parmenides’ high- 
flown poetic obscurities. Thanks to its relative simplicity, its for- 
mulations were to be more widely reflected in ancient formulations 
of Eleaticism than those of Parmenides himself. The conclusions 
are by and large Parmenidean, but the arguments are not. There is 
little sign of Parmenides’ most fundamental premise, the rejection 
of “... is not.” Furthermore, whereas Parmenides, as we saw, in the 
main inferred each predicate of what-is by an independent argument, 
nearly all Melissus’ arguments form a single chain, with each predi- 
cate inferred directly from the previous one. 

Melissus is not interested in Parmenides’ highly refined mode of 
investigation through the logic of being and negation. He writes, I 
suggest, as an Ionian physicist addressing a like-minded audience, 
and expounds the Eleatic One with arguments appropriate to Ionian 
cosmology. The title of his treatise (probably authentic, despite some 
scholars’ hesitation), Peri physeds é peri tou ontos (On nature or on 
what-is), in effect labels his account as an Eleatic physics. His de- 
partures from Parmenides, in permitting himself ordinary temporal 
language and in postulating a spatially infinite being, are more symp- 
tomatic of this project than of intellectual independence. 

For the book’s first two arguments, we have a probably complete 
text. However, I believe that scholars have failed to locate correctly 
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the division between argument (i), about temporal infinity, and ar- 
gument (ii), about spatial infinity.?° 


(i) “Omnitemporal” 

(DK 30 Bx) It always was what it was, and always will be. For if it came to 
be, it is necessary that before it came to be there [or “it”] was nothing. Well 
if there [or “it”] was nothing, nothing could ever come to be out of nothing. 
(B2, beginning) Since, then, it did not come to be, it both is and always was 
and always will be. 


Where Parmenides had started from a highly paradoxical premise, 
the rejection of “... is not,” Melissus’ starting premise, the causal 
thesis that “Nothing could come to be out of nothing,” would hardly 
cause a stir in his audience. Some such principle or assumption had 
lain at the root of the ubiquitous early Greek postulation of an ev- 
erlasting primeval stuff of the universe. The principle, rarely if ever 
challenged in antiquity, was generally regarded as indubitable. (Com- 
parably to Parmenides, Melissus leaves us to supply the converse 
principle, “Nothing could perish into nothing” as grounds for future 
indestructibility.) 

Also unsurprising, especially in an east Greek context,?" is 
Melissus’ expression of this permanence in terms of omnitempo- 
rality, where Parmenides had chosen to collapse past and future into 
the present. This need not be a significant philosophical disagree- 
ment. Melissus may simply see himself as presenting Parmenidean 
thought in the philosophical idiom which his audience understands. 


(ii) “Infinite in extent” 

(continuing B2) And it has no [spatial] beginning or end, but is infinite. For 
if it had come to be it would have a [spatial] beginning (for it would have 
begun the process of coming-to-be at some time) and end (for it would have 
ended the process of coming-to-be at some time). But since it neither began 
nor ended [the process], and always was and always will be, it has no [spatial] 
beginning or end. 


Critics since Aristotle have detected here the fallacious inference: 
“If p, gq: but not-p; therefore not-q.” But this is probably unfair. 
Where Parmenides’ arguments had evidently addressed an audience 
used to the concept of a finite universe, Melissus assumes the op- 
posite, as we might too — that the universe will be infinite unless 
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it can be shown to be otherwise. This again reflects his audience’s 
background in Ionian physics, where the infinity of the universe, 
prefigured as early as Anaximander, was by Melissus’ day a feature 
of Anaxagoras’ cosmology and on its way to becoming a cardinal 
doctrine of atomism. 

Melissus’ question is: what could have set bounds on that-which- 
is? If nothing, then it is infinite. The one thing that could have 
made it finite is a process of generation, which, being temporally 
bounded, could only have produced a spatially finite being. You can- 
not create an infinitely large entity, any more than you can build an 
infinitely long road, given only that any such process must start at 
some time (and hence somewhere} and stop at some time (and hence 
somewhere). Since, therefore, argument (i) has already demonstrated 
that it never came to be, there is nothing to limit it spatially, and it 
becomes infinite by default. 

Melissus adds, somewhat obscurely, how the spatial infinity of 
argument (ii) is both inferentially dependent on and parallel to the 
temporal infinity of argument (i). B2-4 may be continuous, as follows: 


(end of B2} For what is not all would not be able to be always. (B3} But just as 
it is always, so too it must also always be infinite in magnitude. (B4) Nothing 
is either omnitemporal or infinite if it has a beginning and end.?? 


Melissus’ next move is from (ii) spatial infinity to (iii) unity: “For if 
there were two, they would not be able to be infinite, but would have 
boundaries in relation to each other” (B6). This predicate gives Melis- 
sus’ entity its name, “the One.” And from (iii) unity, he infers (iv) 
homogeneity (it is “alike everywhere”), on the ground that anything 
heterogeneous would thereby be a plurality (MXG 974a12-14).”3 

The surface meaning of these two successive inferences is largely 
unambiguous — a far cry from Parmenides. What remains open to 
debate is the quality of argument. The Peripatetic Eudemus was per- 
haps unfair to object that the move from (ii) to (iii) works only for 
things infinite in all directions, since Melissus clearly does have 
that kind of infinity in mind in (ii). On the other hand, the only kind 
of unity that the inference can plausibly yield is uniqueness, and 
mere uniqueness is not incompatible with being a heterogeneous 
plurality (most of us, for example, believe the universe to have both 
properties). 
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After a brief summary of the results so far (B7.1}, there follows a 
generic argument for the next predicate, 


(v) “changeless” 

And it could neither lose anything nor become larger nor be rearranged, nor 
does it suffer pain or grief. For if any of these happened to it, it would no 
longer be one. For if it changes, it is necessary that what-is is not alike, but 
that what previously was perishes while what-is-not comes to be. So if it 
were to become changed by a single hair in ten thousand years, it would all 
perish in the whole of time. 


Formally, given the chain structure of the reasoning, this is meant to 
be a new inference from (iv) homogeneity, although the inferential 
connexion is weak at best. Would the supposition of change really 
prevent its being “alike,” and hence “one,” in the senses in which 
these predicates were used in arguments (iv) and (iii) respectively? 
Much more interesting is the additional ground for changelessness, 
which derives from predicate (i), “omnitemporal”: any change in- 
volves some measure of perishing, and if a thing’s parts are perishable 
the whole too will perish, given infinite time. If a thing’s parts are 
severally perishable, it is possible for them all to perish together, and 
(an implicit anticipation of the Principle of Plenitude?} whatever is 
possible cannot remain unactualized for ever. 

There follow four arguments against four specific kinds of change 
(B7.3-10}. The first three, against (a) reordering, (b) pain, and (c) grief, 
are largely a reapplication of the generic argument that change would 
negate the established predicates (i) “omnitemporal” and (iv) “ho- 
mogeneous.” But under (b} Melissus adds the consideration that for 
the One to feel pain would be a diminution of its “power.” This re- 
mark falls outside the inferential chain but conveys the important 
clue that the One is being assimilated to a deity.*4 The equation of 
the primary existent to god is, once again, sufficiently familiar to 
an audience attuned to the work of Anaximander, Anaximenes, and 
Heraclitus to be assumed without argument. But it also constitutes 
a link to Parmenides, whom we found to be conforming to that same 
tradition when he identified thinking with being. 

The most important argument against a specific form of change is 
that against motion (B7.7-10), which can be divided up as follows:5 
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1. Nor is there anything void. For void is nothing. Well, what is nothing 
could not very well exist. 

2. Nor does it move. For it cannot give way at any point, but is full. For 
if there were void, it would give way into the void; but since there is 
no void, it has nowhere to give way. (There could not be dense and 
rare. For what is rare cannot be as full as what is dense, but what is 
rare already thereby becomes emptier than what is dense. And that 
is the criterion for distinguishing between what is full and what is 
not full. Hence if something gives way or absorbs, it is not full, but 
if it neither gives way nor absorbs, it is full.} 

3. [summary] Hence (1) it must be full, if there is no such thing as void; 
and hence (2) if it is full, it does not move. 


This is the first recorded argument that explicitly makes motion 
dependent on void (even if the absence of void may already be implicit 
in Parmenides’ refutation of motion). And Melissus’ rejection of void, 
as being nothing and therefore nonexistent, is the nearest he comes 
to the Parmenidean mode of argument through the logic of being 
and negation. He is not denying an external void into which the One 
might move. This is hardly necessary, given that the One is infinite in 
all directions. He is denying any admixture of void that would make 
it less than totally dense and thus permit motion by compression 
or redistribution: that is the point of the parenthetical statement 
in (2). 

There remains the inference from (v)(d) “motionless” to (vi) “in- 
divisible” (Bro): division is taken to be a process that involves the 
motion of the parts being separated. Finally, we come to an infer- 
ence (Bg) that is hard to fit into the continuous chain, being in fact a 
further derivation from predicate (iii): 


(vii) Bodiless 


Being one, it must not have (a?) body. If it had bulk, it would have parts and 
no longer be one. 


It is puzzling that the One, having been shown to be totally dense and 
therefore immobile, should now prove to be incorporeal. In principle 
it seems likelier that he is denying here that it has a body, with or- 
ganic parts, and is thereby rejecting an anthropomorphic conception 
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of divinity. Admittedly, however, the reference to “bulk” suggests 
that corporeality as such should be the target. 

Just as Parmenides had criticized reliance on the senses (B6)}, so 
too Melissus, apparently in a separate section of his treatise, turned 
his ontological conclusions against the senses (B8): 


That then is the strongest evidence that there is just one thing, but the fol- 
lowing are further pieces of evidence. 

If there were many things, they must be such as I say the One is. For if 
there are earth, water, air, fire, iron, gold, living creature and dead, black 
and white, and the other things people say to be real - if there are these 
things, and we see and hear correctly, each of them ought to be just as it first 
seemed to us to be, and not to be changing or becoming different: each of 
them ought to stay just as it is. 

Yet as it is, we claim that we do see, hear and understand correctly. And 
it appears to us that the hot becomes cold and the cold hot, the hard soft and 
the soft hard, that the living creature dies and comes to be out of what is not 
alive; and that all these things undergo alteration and that what they were 
and what they are now are not at all alike; that iron, although hard, is worn 
away by contact with the finger, and so too gold, stone and everything else 
that is thought to be hard; and that earth and stone come to be out of water. 

Well, these things are inconsistent. We said that there are many everlast- 
ing things which have forms and strength, yet it seems to us that everything 
undergoes alteration and changes from the state we see it in each time. 
Hence it is clear that we do not see correctly, and that the appearance that 
this plurality of things exists is incorrect. For they would not be changing if 
they were real, but each would be such as it appeared. For nothing is more 
powerful than what is real, whereas if it changes what-is has perished and 
what-is-not has come to be. 

In this way, then, if there were many things, they would have to be such 
as the One is. 


What exists must be changeless (predicate (v)). If sense objects ex- 
isted, they would have to be changeless. But the senses themselves 
report them as changing. Therefore sense objects are illusory. 


Retrospect 


Earlier traditions in cosmology had investigated the composition of 
the universe by primarily empirical means, seeking to identify a priv- 
ileged stuff in the cycle of elemental transformation, and to account 
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for the regularities of its behaviour by assimilation to familiar bio- 
logical, mechanical, or political models of order. Neither Parmenides 
nor Melissus attempts to step altogether outside the discipline of 
cosmology. Staying within it, they question its use of empirical cri- 
teria, which had come up with too many competing answers to in- 
spire confidence. Both therefore recommend a new start, an appeal to 
a priori principles to see how far these may narrow down the possible 
answers to the cosmologists’ questions. The outcome is shocking: in 
virtue of its perfect homogeneity over time and space, the universe 
can possess none of the differentiating features that cosmologists had 
hitherto made their explananda. 

So far, there is no difference between Parmenides and Melissus, 
apart from the stylistic differences that typically separate prose from 
verse. They further share — a natural corollary to their a priori ap- 
proach - an intense interest in inferential method, although here 
Melissus goes further in imposing a clearer overall architectonic on 
his argument. Even the kind of a priori premises to which they ap- 
peal may overlap to some extent — for example, considerations of how 
available space may constrain motion. Yet, it is here that their great- 
est differences can be located too. Parmenides’ starting points them- 
selves fall outside the physical tradition: the principles of reference 
and negation, the conditions of thought, and the logical behaviour 
of the verb “to be.” Melissus’ are the kind of a priori principles — the 
impossibility of generation ex nihilo, the infinity of space and time — 
with which his cosmologically attuned audience would already feel 
comfortable. Melissus can thus be compared to Zeno. Each in his 
own way undertook to defend Parmenides’ world view to a disbe- 
lieving audience by promoting it in that audience’s own terms. Zeno 
had done so by dialectical appeal to their commonplace assumptions 
about space and time. Melissus approached the same task by a physi- 
cist’s appeal to the principles of current scientific thinking. 


NOTES 


1 Most of the interpretations proposed in this chapter can also be found in 
my two articles, “Melissus” and “Parmenides,” in Craig [145]. 

2 On the opening of Parmenides’ poem, see Most in this volume, p. 354. 

3 For further treatment of the poem’s introduction, see Lesher in this vol- 
ume, p. 236. 

4 Archytas DK 47 A24. 
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5 


oo 


Note that whereas Parmenides (see B8.36-38) explicitly rejects time as 
a self-subsistent entity, he apparently feels no such need in the case of 
space. In Sedley [409] I argue that even early atomism had no developed 
conception of self-subsistent space, its void being a space-occupier. 
Depending on the emendation adopted for the impossible ateleston, “un- 
bounded”: I shall myself favour “balanced.” 

See, among other discussions, Owen [313]; Sorabji [129] ch. 8. 

I place a comma at the end of line 11, not the usual period. 


9 Those who resist the thinking-being identity are forced to translate this 


Io 
II 


I2 


13 
14 


15 
16 


17 
18 
19 


20 


21 


as, for example, “For the same thing is there for thinking (i.e., as the 
object of thought) and for being (i.e., as the subject of ‘be’)” — a most 
tortuous piece of syntax. For a detailed defence of the thinking-being 
identity, see Long [305]. 

I thank Tony Long for this observation. 

This reading, oude chronos estin é estai, in 36 is well defended by Coxon 
[270] on the basis of Simplicius’ report of the text. 

To supply what-is as the subject of onomastai is the proposal of M. 
Burnyeat, “Idealism and Greek philosophy,” PR 91 (1982), 19 n.22, adop- 
ted by KRS, 252. 

Meizon and baioteron (44-45) mean “larger” and “smaller,” not “more” 
and “less” as suggested in some modern translations of Parmenides. 
Reading 6ud@c rather than 6wos in line 1. 

For much the same interpretation, see Bodnar [282]. 

For divergent accounts of Parmenides in this volume, see Graham, p. 165, 
Lesher, p. 240, and McKirahan, p. 157 n. 15. 

Furley [293]. 

Popper [316]. 

For further discussion of Parmenides’ handling of human error and cog- 
nition, see Lesher and Laks in this volume, pp. 239 and 255. 

Argument (i): (Br) Get Rv 6 wiv Kai deLzota. ci yap éyéveto, AvaryKalov 
zou Tpiv yeveoOat etvar pnd€ev' ci toivuv undév fv, obdapc dv yévowto 
ovdév ék Undevoc. (B2, beginning) Ste toivuv ovK éyéveto, Zot TE KAL 
cet Hv Kal Get Zotar. Argument {ii}: (remainder of B2) kai dpynv ovK 
éyet oVSE tehevTiy, GAN Greipov éotw. ei uev yap éyéveto, Apynv av 
elyev (ipEato yap dv Tote ywvouevov) Kai tekeutiy (EteAevTIGE YAP 
Gv Tote ywouevov). Ste SE pte TpEato pyre Etedevtnyoev, cel te TV 
Kal Get Zotat, OOK éxet APYTV OSE tehevTI}V. In fr. 2 there is no need to 
add (kai) before ok €yet GPynv, with Diels-Kranz and others: it is suffi- 
cient to take the preceding te as “and” instead of “both”. That argument 
(ii) addresses spatial infinity (see especially Reale [277]) has not been gen- 
erally appreciated in the English-language literature on Melissus, but see 
KRS, 393-95 for an honourable exception. 

Cf. Heraclitus DK 22B30. 
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22 (end of B2) od yap dei eivor &vuotov, Sti wh TaV Zot. (B3) GAN Wo7rep 
Zot cet, ottw Kal TO péyeBos Grreipov Gel ypT eivar. (B4) Gpyxrv te 
Kai téhoc éxov obdéev obtE Gidtov ObtE Gireipdv EoTLV. 

23 The citation is of the paraphrase of Melissus in the pseudo-Aristotelian 
De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia. 

24 For reports that Melissus identified the One with god, see DK 30 A113. 

25 Analysis based on Sedley [409] 178-79. 
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7 Zeno 


Much of our little information on Zeno’s life comes from the pro- 
logue of Plato’s Parmenides. Most scholars accept Plato’s statement 
that when Socrates was “very young” (though old enough to engage 
in philosophical debate) Zeno was forty and Parmenides was sixty- 
five (Parm. 127a-b}. The setting of the Parmenides is the quadrennial 
Great Athenaia, and the best guesses for its dramatic date are 454 B.c. 
when Socrates was 15 and 450 B.c. when he was 19.' Also, Plato’s 
statement that “Zeno was of a good height and handsome to see; the 
story goes that he had been Parmenides’ young lover” (127b) is per- 
fectly possible, though not otherwise attested. Even if the setting of 
the Parmenides is historically plausible,’ the notorious unreliabil- 
ity of Plato’s reports on earlier philosophers makes it unwise to take 
much else of what he says on trust. The conversation in the Par- 
menides certainly did not take place, and we may fairly doubt that 
Socrates met the philosophers from Elea. Further, Plato indicates 
that Zeno’s treatise was unknown in Athens prior to the dramatic 
date of the Parmenides (127c}, but he also implies that it was writ- 
ten many years earlier, and he says it had been circulated (apparently 
soon after its writing) without Zeno’s authorization (128d) — claims 
that although not actually contradictory are hard to reconcile.3 
Plato declares that the book aimed to defend Parmenides against 
those who pointed out absurd consequences of Parmenides’ view 
that there is only one thing. It contained arguments that showed 
that even greater absurdities follow from the hypothesis of these 
opponents — “if there are many things” — than from the view they 
attacked (128c-d). But we need to exercise caution about all this. 
Indeed, all we know about Zeno confirms that the treatise con- 
tained a number of arguments. Possibly the book left the goal of the 
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arguments unclear; Socrates infers its purpose after hearing it through 
(128a-b}. If so, then Plato’s assertions are an interpretation and one 
that demands close examination. 

In fact, Plato’s interpretation is open to question on several grounds. 
First and most obvious, although according to Plato the aim of Zeno’s 
work was “to contend, against all that is said, that things are not 
many...each of your arguments proves this” (127e}, several of the 
arguments attack not plurality but motion, and others have other 
targets. Further, the philosophical link asserted to hold between 
Parmenides and Zeno, that while Parmenides argued positively for 
a radical monism, Zeno defended this position by arguing against 
pluralism (128b-c), has been denied. Still worse, some have held 
that some of Zeno’s arguments actually tell against Parmenides as 
much as his opponents. Plato’s interpretation is fatally flawed if these 
charges are true, and all that remains of Zeno is a number of argu- 
ments of varying merit, each of which is worth scrutinizing on its 
own, but which taken together do not add up to anything as a whole.* 

In what follows, I shall resist the current of this interpretation. 
Granted that Zeno’s importance resides mainly in his individual ar- 
guments, granted also that Zeno’s link with Parmenides requires in- 
vestigating, there still remains much to be said for Plato’s claim that 
Zeno’s purpose was to repay those who ridiculed Eleatic philosophy 
in their own coin. 


ZENO’S FIRST PARADOX 


Zeno’s book mentioned by Plato contained forty arguments against 
plurality.> It is not always clear what counts as a single Zenonian 
argument, but on a plausible count about a dozen survive,‘ only half 
of which straightforwardly attack plurality. 

According to Plato, the first argument met this description. It ran 
as follows: “If things that are are many, they must be both like and 
unlike, but this is impossible. For unlike things cannot be like, nor 
can like things be unlike” (Parm. 127e). Plato interprets Zeno as 
arguing that if things were many they would have impossible at- 
tributes, therefore, things are not many. He further interprets this 
argument as supporting Parmenidean monism. 

Ishall take up these issues in reverse order. First, regarding monism, 
some hold that Parmenides was not in fact a monist,’ so that Plato’s 
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interpretation of Zeno is desperately wrong. I disagree with this in- 
terpretation of Parmenides, but as space does not permit, I cannot 
argue the point here.® It has also been remarked that monism and 
pluralism are not the only possible views: rejecting one does not en- 
tail accepting the other. A third possible view, that nothing exists, 
was propounded in the fifth century by Gorgias.? I find this consid- 
eration logically sound but unconvincing. The issue is not whether 
there are other formal possibilities, but what ideas were current at 
the time and what were Zeno’s targets. From chronological consid- 
erations, Gorgias could hardly have proposed his theory before Zeno 
wrote his book, and there is no reason to suppose that when Zeno was 
writing nihilism was in the air. Further, if Zeno’s opponents were 
“advocates of plurality” (128d), it is sound strategy to prove their 
view untenable. Once dislodged from it, they will be more amenable 
to Parmenides’ positive arguments for monism. In fact, Plato makes 
it clear that Zeno’s arguments do not amount to a proof of monism; 
when Socrates suggests that they do, Zeno replies that they do not, 
but only attack pluralism (128b-d). 

Second, Plato reveals that Zeno’s argument is formally incomplete. 
Zeno said that if (a) things are many, then (b) they are both like and 
unlike; but (b) is impossible. It is Socrates, not Zeno, who goes on 
to infer that the impossibility of (b) entails the falsity of (a). This 
final step is characteristic of the arguments known as reductio ad 
absurdum and reductio ad impossibile. To prove X false, show that 
X entails Y, where Y is absurd or impossible; since Y is absurd or im- 
possible, it follows that X is false. Since all the surviving arguments 
proceed by showing that something absurd or impossible follows 
from a hypothesis, but not one contains this characteristic move, it 
has been claimed that Zeno “does not use reductio ad absurdum as 
a technique for disproof.”*° This claim too though logically correct 
fails to persuade. Plato makes it abundantly clear that the argument 
aims to disprove (a). If Zeno does not actually go on to draw the 
inference that (a) is impossible, the context makes it clear that this 
is the conclusion to be drawn (what else could be the point of the 
argument?), and once we see that (b} is impossible, Zeno expects us 
to reach this conclusion on our own. Rhetorically if not formally, 
the argument is a reductio. 

Third, Plato does not say how Zeno got from (a) “if things that are 
are many” to (b) “they must be both like and unlike.” Also, there is 
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no way to know precisely what he means by like and unlike. Further- 
more, the reason why (b} is held impossible, namely (c) “unlike things 
cannot be like, nor can like things be unlike,” can be understood in 
more than one way. This state of the evidence makes it impossible 
to reconstruct the argument with any confidence. On one account 
it went as follows. If there are many things, there are at least two. 
Pick two of them, Aand B. Ais unlike B because A differs from B 
in at least one way (Ais different from B, but B is not different from 
B). Likewise, B is unlike A. But Ais like A(since Ais not different 
from Ain any way), and B is like B. Therefore, Aand B are both like 
and unlike. If this was Zeno’s reasoning, the argument fails because 
Aand B can be like and unlike in the way indicated; the alleged 
impossibility would arise only if the same things are both like and 
unlike the same things in the same respect, at the same time, and so 
on.'! Zeno may have reached this conclusion validly, but if so, we 
have no clue how he did. 

Fourth, the argument is an antinomy. In this particular form of 
reductio ad impossibile, the impossibility inferred from the premise 
is a logical contradiction of the form “p and not-p.” This kind of ar- 
gument is typically Zenonian. We hear of other arguments that show 
that the same things are one and many and are moving and at rest 
(Plato, Phaedrus 261d}. One argument is preserved that argues that if 
there are many things, the same things are limited (peperasmenon) 
and unlimited (apeiron) (DK 29 B3). Another argument concludes 
that each of the many is both small and large (part of this argument 
is found in B1-2}. The arguments on motion can be construed as 
antinomies too. 


ANOTHER PARADOX OF PLURALITY 


“Zeno stated that if anyone could make clear to him what the one is, 
he would be able to speak of existing things” (Eudemus, Phys. fr. 7, 
quoted in Simplicius, In phys. 97.12-13). This was Zeno’s challenge 
to pluralists: give me a coherent account of what it is to be one 
of your many things and I will grant you your pluralism. He then 
proceeded to demonstrate the impossibilities that result from various 
conceptions of pluralism.’? 

One of these arguments, apparently directed against the view that 
there are three-dimensional bodies, involves the antinomy that if 
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things are many, they are both small and large, specifically (a) so 
small as to have no size and (b} so large as to be unlimited (apeiron). 
Zeno holds not only that (a) and (b) are mutually inconsistent but 
also that each of them presents serious difficulties in its own right. 

The reasoning for (a) is incompletely preserved. We are told only 
that Zeno argued that each of the many is “the same as itself and one” 
and from that he concluded that each has no size. He then argued 
that “anything with no size, thickness or bulk does not exist,” as 
follows. 


For if it should be added to something that exists, it would not make it any 
bigger. For if it were of no size and was added, it [the thing it is added to] 
cannot increase in size. And so it follows immediately that what is added 
is nothing. But if when subtracted, the other thing is no smaller, nor is it 
increased when it is added, clearly the thing being added or subtracted is 
nothing. (B2) 


He then argued for (b}. 


But if it exists [or, if they (the many things} exist], each thing must have 
some size and thickness, and part of it must be apart from the rest. And the 
same reasoning holds concerning the part that is in front. For that too will 
have size and part of it will be in front. Now it is the same thing to say this 
once and to keep saying it forever. For no such part of it will be last, nor 
will there be one part (of any such part) not related to another. Therefore, 
if there are many things, they must be both small and large; so small as not 
to have size, but so large as to be unlimited. (B1} 


If there are many things, then according to B2 each of them has size. 
Consider any one of them. We can distinguish one part of it from the 
rest. This part has size (otherwise, by B2, it would not exist}, so we 
can distinguish a part of it from the rest. This part too has size, and 
so on forever: we never reach a Jast subpart. 

Zeno concludes: “if there are many things, they must be ... so 
large as to be unlimited.” It is commonly held that the argument 
shows that anything with positive (finite) size has an infinite num- 
ber of parts, each with positive size, and that Zeno erred in thinking 
that the sum of an infinite number of positive magnitudes must be 
infinite.'3 But the argument does not point in this direction, and 
the conclusion can be taken otherwise. The problem is not how 
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to reconstitute the original thing once it has been divided into an 
infinite number of parts, but how to complete the division. If the 
division stops somewhere, so that at some point we reach the min- 
imal building-blocks out of which the original thing is composed, 
the regress is blocked; these are the ones out of which our many is 
made. But Zeno shows that there is no good reason for stopping the 
division. Anything extended in space can be divided into parts that 
are themselves extended in space, so we can in principle never finish 
the division. He concludes that each of the many things is so large 
that it has an unlimited number of parts —- without committing him- 
self to a view on the question of whether anything with an unlimited 
number of parts can have a limited size. 

It is important to note that the argument does not require matter 
to be infinitely divisible. Clearly, if there are smallest units of matter 
(as in ancient atomism, for example), physical division comes to an 
end at a certain point. But the argument applies even to individual 
atoms. We can mentally distinguish the right half from the left half 
of an atom, and likewise distinguish the right half of the right half 
from the left half of the right half, and this process of mental or “the- 
oretical” division never reaches an end.'4 All the argument requires 
is the assumption that spatial extension is continuous.' 


Apeiron AND INFINITY 


Zeno’s deployment of apeiron and related notions in the argument 
just discussed and more famously in some of the paradoxes of mo- 
tion, has given rise to most of the excitement that the paradoxes have 
generated, especially in the twentieth century.’® In certain contexts 
apeiron can be rendered as “infinite,” and many of Zeno’s arguments 
involve infinite regresses. Moreover, certain arguments, especially 
the Dichotomy, the Achilles, and the Flying Arrow, raise issues that 
could not be properly dealt with before the theory of the mathemat- 
ical infinite was developed in the nineteenth century. Much of the 
most important work on the paradoxes in this century has been a 
matter of interpreting them in terms of this theory and its possible 
physical applications. I shall return to these matters, but now I want 
to point out that in an important sense this work is anachronistic 
and wrong-headed. 
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It is one thing to ask what Zeno or any other philosopher meant 
by what he said and another to ask what a philosopher’s words mean 
to us. Similarly, what counted for Zeno as a problem or a solution 
may not be the same as what counts as such for us. The philosopher 
who takes Zeno’s paradoxes seriously and addresses the problems 
they raise is doing something different from the historian of philos- 
ophy who aims to understand what Zeno meant by the paradoxes, 
and what would be satisfactory solutions for him. Since at least 
Aristotle’s time, philosophers have regarded the paradoxes as puz- 
zles demanding solution, and their solutions have typically involved 
theories, concepts, and distinctions unknown to Zeno. It is remark- 
able that Zeno could formulate puzzles that go to the heart of our 
conceptions of space, time, and motion; this is a good reason to ex- 
amine them in the light of our own theories. But we also need to 
keep in mind the distinctions drawn above, and the frequent failure 
to do so by historians of philosophy as well as philosophers has made 
Zeno a much misunderstood man. 

Regarding the key word apeiron, it is safe to say that it did not mean 
“infinite” in Zeno’s time. It is a compound of a-, meaning “not,” and 
either the noun peras (limit, boundary}, so that it means “unlimited,” 
“boundless,” “indefinite,” or the root per- (through, beyond, for- 
ward}, so that it means “unable to be got through,” or “what cannot 
be traversed from end to end.” Zeno contrasts apeiron with peperas- 
menon, “limited” (B3): In Aristotle these words have the meanings 
“infinite” and “finite.” Aristotle worked out a theory of the infinite 
in some technical detail and mobilized this theory against Zeno, but 
the fifth century was innocent of such technical meanings. In that 
age, something that was apeiron was “inexhaustible,” “vast,” “end- 
less,” such as the “boundlessly high air” (Euripides, fr. 941), and 
“a plain stretching away without limit as far as the eye can see” 
(Herodotus, I.204). In particular, by definition anything that is apei- 
ron has no limits; in this way what is apeiron for Zeno is crucially 
different from what we regard as infinite, in particular certain infinite 
sequences. We are accustomed to think that the infinite sequence 
1/2, 1/4, 1/8,... has no last term but does have a limit 0, and that the 
infinite sequence of partial sums 1/2, 3/4, 7/8... likewise has no last 
term but has a finite limit, 1; for Zeno the corresponding thoughts 
framed in terms of apeiron would have been self-contradictory. He 
claims it is impossible to perform an apeiron sequence of tasks, 
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one that by definition has no limit. To say that mathematicians 
prove that this is possible by defining the sum of the original infinite 
sequence as the limit of the partial sums deserves a contemptuous 
retort: “Stipulating a definition doesn’t make anything possible, es- 
pecially when the definition is a contradiction! What is apeiron has 
no limit, and simply declaring that some apeiron things have limits 
doesn’t make it so.” 

This is not the last word on the subject — clearly — but it shows that 
since Zeno’s conception of apeiron is not identical with our notion 
of the infinite, to state the paradox in terms of the infinite and solve 
it in those terms is to state and solve a different paradox. This is not 
to claim that there is no place at all for this approach, only to call 
attention to what we are doing when we tackle old paradoxes with 
modern tools. In fact, the modern notion of the infinite is superior 
to Zeno’s conception of the apeiron. For example, unlike Zeno it 
distinguishes among different sizes of infinities, it enables us to do 
mathematical operations involving infinite quantities, to compare 
infinite quantities in a precise way, and to specify different respects 
in which a single thing can be infinite. Where he bluntly asserted 
that it is impossible to perform an apeiron sequence of tasks, we 
now know that some infinite sequences of tasks can be completed, 
though some cannot, and we can explain why. How these obser- 
vations apply to the paradoxes of motion will be apparent in what 
follows. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST MOTION 


“Four of Zeno’s arguments concerning motion cause difficulties for 
those who try to solve them,” says Aristotle (Phys. VI.9 239b9], re- 
porting the quartet of paradoxes that have caused difficulties right 
up to the present time and show every sign of continuing to do so. 
Whether these arguments were among the forty against plurality is 
disputed. If they were not, then not all of Zeno’s paradoxes appeared 
in the book Plato mentions; if they were, then Plato’s statement that 
all the paradoxes in the book were directed against pluralism is ren- 
dered dubious — though not as dubious as some think, since motion 
involves a plurality of places and times. Moreover we have seen that 
one of the paradoxes that is certainly directed against pluralism relies 
on assumptions about space. 
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Typically, Aristotle sees the paradoxes as puzzles that need to 
be solved; he is not out to understand them in Zeno’s terms. He 
summarizes them in bare-bones fashion and presents his own solu- 
tions, most of which are based on concepts that he himself developed 
and that were not available to Zeno. I shall discuss three of the four 
paradoxes,’” beginning with the Dichotomy and the Achilles, which 
Aristotle declares amount to the same thing. 


The Dichotomy 


There is no motion, because what is moving must reach the midpoint before 
the end (Phys. VI.9 239br11). It is always necessary to cross half the distance, 
but these are infinite (apeiron), and it is impossible to get through things that 
are infinite (Phys. VIII.8 263a5}. 


The Achilles 


The slowest as it runs will never be caught by the fastest. For the pursuer 
must first reach the point from which the pursued departed, so that the 
slower must always be some distance in front (Phys. VI.9 239b14). 


As Aristotle sees it, the Achilles “is the same argument as the 
Dichotomy, but it differs in not dividing the given magnitude in 
half” (Phys. VI.9 239b18-20). Aristotle solves them both by means 
of his distinction between infinite in extent or quantity and infinite 
by division: 


It is impossible to come into contact with things infinite in quantity in a 
finite time, but it is possible to do so with things that are infinite in division. 
For time too is infinite in this way [i.e., infinite in division]. And so it follows 
that it crosses the infinite in an infinite, not a finite time, and comes into con- 
tact with infinite things in infinite, not finite times. (Phys. VI.2 233a26-31). 


Although the paradoxes can both be treated this way, even in Aristo- 
tle’s summaries they are importantly different. The Dichotomy ex- 
plicitly turns on an alleged property of the infinite, while the Achilles 
does not mention the infinite, but turns on the terms “always” and 
“never.” As we have them, they are subject to different analyses; I 
shall take them up separately. 
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THE DICHOTOMY 
Following is an expanded reading of the Dichotomy: 


There is no motion. Motion involves going from one place to another. Con- 
sider, for example, motion across a stadium. To get from the starting line 
(A} to the finish line (B), we must first reach A,, the midpoint of the interval 
AB. But in order to get from A; to B, we must first reach A,, the midpoint 
of A, B, and so on. Each time we reach the midpoint of an interval we still 
have another interval to cross, which has a midpoint of its own. There is an 
infinite number of intervals to cross. But it is impossible to cross an infinite 
number of intervals. Therefore we cannot reach the finish line. 


On an alternative reading, Zeno argues that in order to reach A,, we 
must first reach the midpoint of the interval AA,, and so on. The 
difference between these interpretations can be put with rhetorical 
effectiveness as follows: on the first reading you cannot complete a 
motion, on the second reading you cannot begin one. Either way the 
point is the same: motion is proved impossible because any motion 
involves an endless sequence of tasks. 

Zeno attacks the view that there is motion. We can imagine that 
the Dichotomy constituted part of an antinomy: (a) If there is mo- 
tion, then the motion from Ato B takes a limited number of steps. 
(This is our ordinary view. For example, we can cover Ioo m. in 
100 steps of 1 m. each.) (b) If there is motion, then the motion from 
Ato B takes an unlimited number of steps. (This follows from the 
description of motion presented in the Dichotomy.)"® 

Whether or not this imaginary reconstruction is correct, the 
Dichotomy argues that a belief contrary to one of Parmenides’ views, 
here the Parmenidean view that what is does not move, involves a 
logical impossibility. Anyone who believes that there is motion is 
committed to the belief that it is possible to get to the end of an end- 
less series of submotions. (In other words, it is possible to complete 
an uncompletable series, to reach the limit of an unlimited series or 
the boundary of an unbounded series). But this is flatly impossible. If 
the series is endless (or uncompletable or unlimited or boundless}, it 
has no end (limit, and so on), so there can be no way to reach its end. 

To resist Zeno’s conclusion, we must show that motion does not 
involve the impossible. One response is that of Antisthenes the 
Cynic who, “since he could not contradict Zeno’s arguments against 
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motion, stood up and took a step, thinking that a demonstration 
through what was obvious was stronger than any opposition in argu- 
ments” (Elias, In cat. 109.20-22)—a comically inadequate refutation, 
since Zeno did not deny that our senses tell us that there is motion. 
(The Eleatics consequently rejected the senses as unreliable.} Sim- 
ply providing one more instance of apparent motion whose reality 
Zeno would deny means that Antisthenes either completely misun- 
derstood Zeno’s point or felt the need to prove (to himself if not to 
Zeno) that he could still move. 

Another way to avoid Zeno’s conclusion is to show that he misde- 
scribes the situation. The paradox does not arise if it is not true that 
we must reach the midpoint before reaching the end, and that each 
time we reach a midpoint what remains is an interval with a mid- 
point that must be reached before the remaining interval is crossed. 
But his description is unobjectionable: In order to go the whole dis- 
tance we must go half the distance, three-quarters of the distance, 
and so on. As long as space is continuous, as we (along with Zeno’s 
opponents, we may suppose} intuitively think and as modern physics 
does not contradict, there is no end to this sequence. 

A third way of avoidance is to show that although Zeno does not 
actually misdescribe the situation, his description is not helpful; a 
more helpful description would be that in order to reach the fin- 
ish line we must take some definite number of steps - a task we 
can complete without difficulty. The idea behind this objection is 
that motion is possible if there is some description that does not 
involve impossibility. But this approach stacks the deck unfairly 
against Zeno. He need not claim that every correct description of mo- 
tion leads to contradiction, only that at least one correct description 
does. 

Further, if we point out that motion can be correctly described 
without contradiction, we actually help Zeno’s cause. He can now 
claim that the existence of motion entails the antinomy mentioned 
above, that it is both possible (as we are pointing out) and impossible 
(as the Dichotomy proves) to cross any given distance — a contradic- 
tion that refutes the premise that there is motion. 

In any case, Zeno can accept that alternative description. If it takes 
100 steps to reach the finish line we must first take 50, then 25, then 
12 1/2, and so on. The opponent will object: fractional steps are not 
allowed in his description. But Zeno can agree that a fractional step 
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is not a step (12 1/2 steps is not twelve full steps plus one shorter 
step, thirteen steps in all), but still maintain that to make one step 
is to move your foot from Ato B, and in doing this your foot moves 
first to the midpoint between A and B and so on, so the regress 
still rears its ugly head. Zeno’s challenge to pluralists to provide a 
coherent account of what it is to be one of their many things applies 
here too. It is not enough to say that the motion can be described 
as 100 steps, where the step is the unit of motion. Zeno can fairly 
press his point against this unit, and when he does so, the opposition 
collapses. 

Another move is to accept that there is an unlimited number of 
intervals to cross in getting from Ato B, but to object that Zeno 
errs in assuming that it takes an unlimited amount of time to cross 
them all. Here we may substitute “infinite” for “unlimited” with- 
out affecting the argument. Clearly, if it takes the same length of 
time to cross each of an infinite number of intervals, the total time 
will be infinite. This is how Aristotle interpreted the paradox — and 
he solved it by distinguishing being infinite in division from being 
infinite in extent. The Dichotomy relies on the infinite divisibility 
of distance and motion, and does not imply that the total distance is 
infinite in extent. There is no reason to suppose that the time taken 
is infinite in extent either; like distance and motion, time is infinite 
in division. If it takes 1/2 minute to go 1/2 the distance, it will take 
1/4 minute to go 1/4 the distance, and so on. So just as the total dis- 
tance moved is finite, the total time elapsed is also finite. However, 
the Dichotomy says nothing about taking an infinite extent of time 
to cover the distance. It turns simply on the alleged impossibility of 
getting through an infinite number of things, not of getting through 
them in a finite time. As a result, Aristotle’s objection (as well as 
his solution} misfires since it attributes to Zeno an error that there 
is no reason to suppose he made. 

With these objections out of the way, let us examine Zeno’s reason- 
ing. As given by Aristotle, the argument has three premises. 


1. It is always necessary to cross half the distance. 

2. These [namely, the half-distances] are infinite. 

3. It is impossible to get through things infinite in number. 
Therefore, 

4. It is impossible to cross the whole distance. 
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The expanded reading at the beginning of this section restates the 
premises so that the conclusion (4) follows validly. As earlier, I take 
it that Zeno’s opponents will agree to premises (1) and (2). What of 
premise (3)? 

At this point it will be useful to bring in the notion of the mathe- 
matical infinite. For Zeno’s description of the situation, so far from 
involving any logical impossibility, reveals some features of the in- 
finite — features that may strike us as odd and counter-intuitive, 
and that are false for finite collections but that are inevitable conse- 
quences of describing the finite interval AB as being composed of an 
infinite number of subintervals. 

There is an infinite number of natural numbers, 1, 2, 3,.... In 
the Dichotomy the sequence of intervals needing to be crossed can 
be put into one-to-one correspondence with the sequence of natural 
numbers. The first interval, AA, (the halfway distance from A to 
B), corresponds to the number 1, the second interval, A, A, (the 
halfway distance from A, to B), to 2, and so on. There is one natural 
number for each interval and one interval for each natural number. 
Now, however far we count the natural numbers, there are still more, 
and likewise, however many intervals we cross, there are still more. 
There is no highest number and no last interval. If saying “one” or 
“two” and so on is an act of counting, then there is no last act of 
counting that exhausts the natural numbers. Likewise, there is no 
act of crossing an interval that is the last such act in crossing AB. 
We cannot get through either of these sequences by going through 
its members one by one. 

Further, in certain cases the sum of an infinite sequence of num- 
bers is finite. In particular, consider the sequence mirrored in the 
Dichotomy, 1/2, 1/4, 1/8..., and call this sequence T. It is an infi- 
nite sequence, in that it has an infinite number of members. These 
members correspond to the lengths of the intervals that need to be 
crossed in crossing the stadium. Call the sum of the first n members 
of T the nth partial sum of T and designate the nth partial sum of 
T as Sy. Then S, = 1/2, S, = 3/4, and so on. Let S stand for the 
sequence S,, S,, S,,...._ The members of S correspond to the total 
distance travelled after each move: 1/2 the stadium after the first 
move, 3/4 after the second, and so on. There is no last member of T 
or (therefore) of S. Since the members of T are all greater than zero, as 
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n increases S, keeps increasing. But since each member of T is only 
half the size of the previous one, the amount by which S, increases 
each time is only half the size of the amount it increased the previous 
time. In fact, all the partial sums are less then 1. This is precisely 
like the situation Zeno describes. However many intervals we may 
cross, we have not yet reached the finish line (i.e., for all n, S, < 1). 
Also, as n increases, S, gets as close to 1 as we like (in the precise 
sense that for any given x no matter how small, there is a y such that 
1—x< Sy). In these circumstances, mathematicians define the limit 
of S, as n approaches infinity as 1. This means precisely that as n 
gets larger and larger (or as n approaches infinity) S, gets as close as 
we like to 1. It does not mean that n ever reaches infinity or that S, 
ever reaches 1, and so, it does not require us to speak of completing 
an infinite number of tasks. 

Now this description applies straightforwardly to the motion ac- 
ross the stadium: no matter how many intervals we have crossed, 
we have not reached the finish line. But since the partial sums corre- 
spond to the total distance covered after crossing each successive in- 
terval, the limit of the partial sums corresponds to the total distance 
to be covered, the entire length of the stadium. The more intervals 
we cross, the closer we are to the finish line. We can get as close to 
the finish line as we like in the sense that for any given distance from 
the finish line, no matter how small, there is a definite number of 
intervals such that once we have crossed them, we are less than the 
given distance from the finish line, even though there is no interval 
such that when we cross that interval we reach the finish line. 

We can now return to premise (3). Zeno’s claim that it is impos- 
sible to get through things infinite in number is correct, in that we 
cannot get through them if we take them one by one. There is no last 
interval in the infinite sequence of intervals, so there is no last one 
to take. In other words, there is no interval in the infinite sequence 
such that by crossing it we finish crossing the stadium. But this does 
not entail that we cannot cross the stadium at all. The illusion that 
it does, comes from our tendency to think in finite terms. If it takes 
100 steps to cross the stadium, then crossing the stadium requires us 
to complete all 100 steps; we finish crossing the stadium by taking 
the last step. So we expect that if crossing the stadium involves 
crossing an infinite sequence of intervals, we finish crossing the 
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stadium by crossing the last interval. Since there is no last inter- 
val, it seems to follow that we cannot manage to cross the stadium. 
Likewise, we complete a journey of 100 steps by taking the hun- 
dredth step, so we expect that we must complete a journey across 
an infinite sequence of intervals by crossing the infinitieth interval. 
But since we cannot do an infinite number of tasks one after another, 
it seems to follow that we cannot complete the journey. 

But these results do not follow. In the case at hand we cross the 
stadium by taking 100 steps. Since the stadium can be described as an 
infinite sequence of intervals, crossing the stadium involves crossing 
all of them. Consequently, when we have crossed the stadium by 
taking 100 steps, we have crossed the infinite sequence of intervals — 
all of them. This is simply a consequence of Zeno’s description of the 
motion. But it does not imply that we have crossed the (nonexistent) 
last interval. 

One way of stating this point is that to get through either a finite 
or an infinite sequence of moves, we must get through them all. 
(When we reach the finish line, we have taken all too steps and 
have crossed the entire infinite sequence of intervals.) But whereas, 
getting through a finite sequence involves making a last move (the 
hundredth step), getting through an infinite sequence does not. This 
means that there is no way to get through an infinite sequence of 
moves taking them one by one. However, if there is another way to 
take them, it may be possible to get through them all. This is to say 
that premise (3) holds for cases where we take the “infinite things” 
one by one but not necessarily for other ways of taking them. In 
the present case, we get through the infinite sequence of intervals 
as the result of taking 100 ordinary steps, so premise (3) does not 
apply. 

The Dichotomy fails. It attempts to show that our ordinary be- 
liefs about motion lead to a contradiction: we believe we can cross 
the stadium, but premises (1), (2), and (3) entail that we cannot. Our 
ordinary beliefs commit us to accepting (1) and (2). But the plausibil- 
ity of (3) depends on a particular way of tackling infinite sequences 
of tasks. If there are other ways, and in particular if there is an- 
other way entailed by crossing the stadium in a finite number of 
(finite-sized) steps, we do not need to concede Zeno’s point. In fact, 
there is such a way. We can accept his redescription of the motion 
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(premises (1) and (2}} and show that so far from disproving the exis- 
tence of motion, it is entirely compatible with it. (And this welcome 
result obtains.) In crossing the stadium in 100 steps, we finish cross- 
ing Zeno’s first interval after 50 steps. After 25 more we finish cross- 
ing Zeno’s second interval. By the time we have taken 13 more, we 
have finished crossing the third interval. (We have gone 88 m. and 
the third interval ends at 87.5 m.) Likewise, we have finished cross- 
ing the fourth, fifth, and sixth intervals by the time we have taken a 
total of 94, 97, and 99 steps, respectively. By the time we have taken 
100 steps, we have finished crossing all the remaining intervals — an 
infinite number. It is possible to get through things that are infinite 
in this way, which is precisely what we need to refute the Dichotomy. 
And unlike the earlier attempt at a solution, which stacked the deck 
unfairly against Zeno, the present solution does not simply put up 
an alternative description of motion that does not involve impossi- 
bility. Instead, it shows that Zeno’s redescription of motion not only 
does not entail any impossibility, but actually yields consequences 
consistent with the existence of motion — consequences that would 
cause serious difficulties if they did not follow from Zeno’s first two 
premises. 


THE ACHILLES 


An expanded reading of the Achilles follows. 


Achilles will never catch the tortoise even though he runs faster than the 
tortoise. By the time he reaches the tortoise’s starting point (A) the tortoise 
will have moved some distance, however small, to a new point (A,}. By the 
time Achilles reaches A, the tortoise will have moved on to a further point 
(A,), and so on. Each time Achilles reaches a point where the tortoise has 
been, the tortoise is no longer there; the tortoise is always ahead, so Achilles 
never catches up. 


As I remarked earlier, this paradox turns on “never” and “always,” 
not on properties of infinite sequences, even though in Zeno’s de- 
scription the race consists of an infinite sequence of stages or sub- 
tasks. The paradox is stated from Achilles’ point of view as he runs 
the race. Achilles will never get through all the subtasks needed to 
complete the original task in the sense that however many subtasks 
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he may have completed at any moment, there are always still more 
left to do. In these circumstances, it does no good to point out that 
he is getting as close as he likes (in the sense defined on p. 147) to the 
tortoise, or that he will catch the tortoise after running a distance 
equal to XY/(Y — Z) and after running for a time equal to X/{Y — Z), 
where X is the original head start, Y is Achilles’ speed, and Z is the 
tortoise’s speed. The problem is not that there is no time at which he 
will catch the tortoise, or that there is no point at which he catches it, 
but that reaching that point (and reaching that time, for that matter] 
requires doing something impossible. 

On a natural way of construing always and never, “the tortoise 
is always ahead” means “at every time the tortoise is ahead,” and 
“Achilles never catches the tortoise” means “there is no time at 
which Achilles catches the tortoise.” However, the paradox does 
not establish these claims, but requires us to take the two sen- 
tences differently, “the tortoise is always ahead” as claiming “at 
every time during the race (i.e., while Achilles is catching up) the tor- 
toise is ahead,” and “ Achilles never catches the tortoise” as claiming 
“there is no time during the race when Achilles catches the tortoise.” 
Clearly, “the tortoise is always ahead while Achilles is catching up” 
does not entail that the tortoise is always ahead, and yet the harm- 
less former claim is all the paradox proves, whereas it purports to 
prove the latter, and it is the latter, not the former, that contradicts 
our ordinary views about motion. It would be dismaying to be told 
that Achilles will never catch up with the tortoise at all, but quite 
welcome, indeed unsurprising and virtually tautologous to be told 
that he does not catch up at any time before the race is over, that is, 
before he catches up. 

The Achilles fails because it trades on ambiguity. Moreover, it sets 
up an infinite sequence of tasks that is subject to the same analysis 
as the sequence of intervals in the Dichotomy. The sequence has no 
final element and cannot be completed by taking the tasks one by 
one (as the paradox depicts Achilles trying to do). But just as in the 
previous discussion, the hundredth (constant-length) step we took 
in crossing the stadium put us in the position of having crossed the 
entire infinite sequence of intervals that the Dichotomy shows we 
must cross, so, when Achilles has taken his final (constant-length) 
pace, he will have completed the entire infinite sequence of tasks that 
the paradox shows he must complete. Again, a welcome situation 
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that vindicates rather than undermines our ordinary beliefs about 
motion. 


THE FLYING ARROW 


If everything is always at rest when it occupies a space equal to itself, 
and what is moving is always “at a now,” the moving arrow is motionless 
(Aristotle, Phys. V1.9 239b5-7}. 


This argument can be analyzed as follows: 


1. If something occupies a space equal to itself at time t, it is at 
rest at t. 

2. At each instant (“now”) of its flight, an arrow occupies a 
space equal to itself. 

3. At each instant (“now”) of its flight, the arrow is at rest. 
(from (1) and (2)} 

4. What is moving is always “at a now,” that is, the entire du- 
ration of its motion consists of instants. 

5. During the whole of its flight the arrow is at rest. (from (3) 
and (4)) 


Some of these statements need elucidation. The purpose of (1} is 
to provide a sufficient condition for a thing’s being at rest, but the 
corresponding view of motion is difficult to make out. (1) implies 
that if something is not at rest, that is, if it is in motion, it does 
not occupy a space equal to itself; presumably it occupies a space 
larger than itself.19 If we construe time t as an instant, then Zeno is 
claiming that things in motion stretch, so that the purpose of (1) will 
be to rule out the possibility that things move like a rubber band that 
originally extends from Ato B, then stretches to extend from Ato D, 
and then returns to its original size, coming to extend from C to D. 
(Thus the distance between A and B equals the distance between C 
and D and is less than the distance between A and D.) If at instant t 
the rubber band extends from Ato D, it is in motion at t in the sense 
that it is in the process of ceasing to occupy the interval AB and 
coming to occupy the interval CD. On this interpretation (3) follows 
validly from (1) and (2), but it is not clear why Zeno should think 
that motion necessarily involves stretching. Another possibility is 
that the time involved, t, is an interval, and Zeno holds that if X, 
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which remains the same size, changes over interval t from occupying 
interval AB to occupying interval CD, then over the interval t taken 
as a whole, X occupies the whole interval AD, which is greater than 
a space equal to X {i.e., AB). This is not to say that at any instant 
in t, X occupies the whole interval AD, or indeed any space that 
is not equal to itself. On this interpretation (which is admittedly 
difficult to get out of the text), we have a more plausible account 
of what happens during motion, and the corresponding claim about 
rest, that if X occupies AB throughout t, X is at rest during t, is 
evidently true. However, the inference via (2] to (3) now becomes 
invalid, since (2) and (3) are concerned with motion at an instant, 
not over an interval. 

I have supplied (2} and (3); they are not in Aristotle’s text, but are 
the most plausible way to make the argument go through.”° For in 
order to have a chance of inferring (5) from (4), we need an additional 
premise framed in terms of instants (not intervals). In (4) the phrase 
rendered as “at anow” is usually translated as “in the now”; it means 
“at an instant.” 

This paradox raises deep problems about the nature of motion. I 
shall discuss two. First, a point in connection with premise (1]. Zeno 
assumes that something can be at rest at an instant, a concept which 
Aristotle showed to be problematic. Aristotle argued that motion 
cannot take place at an instant; it occurs over an interval of time. 
Further, since rest is the absence of motion, rest takes place over 
intervals too; it is no more possible to be at rest at an instant than it 
is to move at an instant (Phys. VI.3 234a24-b9}. But (as was finally 
established in the nineteenth century when the foundations of the 
calculus were put on a sound basis} Aristotle is wrong. We do talk of 
both motion and rest at an instant (“At precisely 3 minutes and 12 
seconds after 8 p.m. I was driving at 65 miles per hour, officer. Also, 
I was caught in a traffic jam from about 8:10 until about 8:20, so at 
precisely 15 minutes and z seconds after 8 the car was at rest.”), and 
such talk is not nonsense. Even if the primary sense of motion (and 
rest) involves an interval of time for the motion to take place, there 
is a perfectly good secondary or derivative sense in which we may 
speak of something being in motion or at rest at an instant — not 
claiming that anything moves any distance in an instant, but that 
something may have a velocity at an instant, since anything whose 
velocity is zero is at rest, and anything whose velocity is different 
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from zero is in motion. Velocity over an interval of time is defined 
as the ratio of the distance covered in that time interval to the length 
of the interval: 


d(t,) — d(t,) 


V(t) = hoe 
2 ~~ by 


Correspondingly, velocity at instant t is equal to the limit (similarly 
to the sense defined above, p. 147) of the ratio of the distance covered 
in time intervals containing t to the length of those intervals, as the 
length of the intervals approaches zero. If t, is earlier than t,, and 
the interval t, t, contains t, the velocity at t is the limit as t, — t, 
approaches zero of the ratio between the distance covered between 
t, and t, and the length of the interval between ¢, and t, : 21 


vi) = lim $24) 


tz -ty->0 t,—-t 


Second, a point in connection with premise (4). Even if Zeno grants 
the above point, there remains another problem. At different instants 
the flying arrow is at different points of its trajectory, but how does 
it move from one point to another? Aristotle says that Zeno’s con- 
clusion “follows from assuming that time is composed of ‘nows.’ If 
this is not conceded, the deduction will not go through”(Phys. VI.9 
239b30-33). The problem as Aristotle sees it is this. If time is atomic, 
then there are adjacent instants. If something is in motion, it occu- 
pies different places at different instants. If t, and t, are successive 
instants, something in motion over the interval t,t, occupies differ- 
ent places, d(t,) and d(t,), at those instants. But when does it move 
from d(t,) to d(t,)?: There is no answer, since there is no time, no 
instant, between t, and t, for the motion to take place. 

Aristotle solves the paradox by denying that time is made up of 
“nows.” Since time is continuous, there are no adjacent instants. For 
any two instants t, and t,, there is another instant, t,, between them. 
Since motion is continuous too, there is a one-to-one correspondence 
between the instants during the arrow’s flight and the positions it 
occupies during its flight. The arrow moves from d(t,) to d(t,) during 
the interval between t, and t,; for any position d(t,) on the arrow’s 
path between d(t,) and d(t,) there is a time t, between ¢, and t, at 
which the arrow is at d(¢,), and for any time t, between ¢, and t,, there 
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is a position d(t,) on the arrow’s path between d(t,) and d(t,) which 
the arrow occupies at t,. So motion does not involve instantaneous 
jumps from place to place or from time to time. 

This answer is helpful but only to a point. If space, time, and mo- 
tion are continuous, they are not composed of minimal units of some 
definite size, as B1 (p. 138) demonstrates. They are not composed of 
units of zero size, either, according to B2 (p. 138). According to Aris- 
totle, they are composed of intervals, not points; as we have seen, for 
Aristotle motion involves moving some interval of distance in some 
interval of time. But the solution of the previous problem, that in 
a sense there can be motion at an instant, implies that in a sense 
time, space, and motion are composed of (a continuum of) points. 
Not only can we speak coherently of velocity at instant t, we can 
also speak coherently of motion over the time interval from ¢, to t, 
as the sum of motions at all the instants from ¢, to t,. If we know 
what the velocity is at each point, we can determine the motion over 
the entire interval by taking the definite integral of the velocity over 
the interval from ¢, to t,. 

But now something like the original problem recurs. Since mo- 
tion involves being at different places at different times, there still 
remains the problem of how the arrow gets from one place to an- 
other, or, for that matter, from one time to another. It is not a matter 
of jumping from one place or time to the next, for in a continuous 
stretch no point is “next” to another. But it is still a matter of getting 
from d(t,} to d(t,) through all the intervening positions and from ¢, to 
t, through all the intervening times. 

The answer is that it does the former by being in all the interven- 
ing positions and it does the latter by being at all the intervening 
times. For the arrow to move continuously from d(t,) to d(t,) over 
the time interval from ¢, to t, is a matter of its occupying differ- 
ent positions from d(t,) to d(t,) at all the different times during t,-t, 
continuously, without any periods of rest and without changing the 
direction of motion. Likewise, moving throughout the time inter- 
val from ¢, to t, is a matter of moving during all the different times 
during the interval from t, to t,. Since motion takes place, strictly 
speaking, over intervals of space and time and only derivatively at 
points and instants, it follows that if the arrow moves continuously 
over the spatial interval from d(t,) to d(t,), it gets through all the 
intervening positions. Likewise, if it moves continuously during 
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the time interval from ¢, to t,, it gets through all the intervening 
times. 

At the level of the individual points and instants, the answer is 
that for the arrow to be moving (to have a velocity unequal to zero} 
when it is occupying a given position d(t} is for it to be moving over 
some interval of space which includes d(t}. Also, for the arrow to be 
moving at instant t is for it to be moving in some interval of time 
which includes t. Again, the problem of how the arrow gets from one 
position to another or from one time to another during its flight is 
solved by pointing out that that is precisely what it means for the 
arrow to be flying. 


THE PARADOXES: CONCLUSION 


Ihave selected some of these paradoxes for their historical and philo- 
sophical importance, and others because they seem to display charac- 
teristic features of Zeno’s way of thinking. Other paradoxes survive, 
each with its own peculiar twists. But by now enough material is at 
hand to bring this sketch to a conclusion. 

The arguments considered here attack plurality and motion. An- 
other argument attacks the reliability of the sense of hearing and 
another attacks the belief that things have locations. Since ordinary 
people (as opposed, perhaps, to some philosophers) believe in plu- 
rality and motion, rely (at least to some extent} on the senses, and 
think that some things have locations, there is some reason to think 
that Zeno directed his paradoxes against ordinary views about the 
world, and I have presented the paradoxes along these lines. Plato’s 
statement that Zeno’s book “is a defence of Parmenides’ argument 
against those who make fun of it, saying that if there is One, the ar- 
gument has many ridiculous consequences that contradict it” (Parm. 
128c-d} does not conflict with this view. Ordinary unphilosophical 
people who heard Parmenides’ poem would very likely ridicule it for 
these very reasons. 

At one time it was commonly believed that Zeno composed his 
paradoxes with particular philosophers and mathematicians in 
mind, primarily the Pythagoreans. Others have argued that Zeno 
was out to disprove all possible theories of space, time, and motion; 
he set out not just to refute the ideas of ordinary people or those of 
particular philosophers, but: to construct stumbling-blocks for all 
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possible theories of the nature of space, time, and motion. For exam- 
ple, the Dichotomy and the Achilles attack theories that space and 
time are infinitely divisible and the Flying Arrow attacks theories 
that space and time are finitely divisible.2? However, the evidence 
for these views is slim to nonexistent and they have gone out of 
fashion. What remains is the fact that Zeno attacks common sense, 
which is not the exclusive prerogative of philosophers. 

Plato’s testimony about Zeno is left standing as a viable interpre- 
tation. We have found no good reason to doubt that Zeno’s purpose 
was to support Parmenides in the ways discussed above (pp. 134-36, 
143 and n.12). And even though Plato says that all of Zeno’s argu- 
ments attack plurality, this need not mean that Plato was unaware 
of some of the surviving paradoxes, including those directed against 
motion. I find it plausible that Plato used the statement “all is one” 
as emblematic of Eleaticism as a whole. Saying that Zeno argued 
against advocates of plurality then becomes simply a way of express- 
ing what is true — Zeno argued against views that contradict any of 
the tenets of Eleaticism. If so, then all the surviving paradoxes could 
come from the book Plato mentions.”3 


NOTES 


1 Fora sceptical line on these chronological indications, see Mansfeld [32] 
64-68. 

2 But we cannot be certain that Zeno ever visited Athens. Diogenes Laer- 
tius ([X.28) says he never left Elea. However, Plutarch reports that Zeno 
instructed Pericles (Pericles 4.3), and Plato (Alcibiades I 119a) says that 
he earned a good deal of money teaching in Athens, which suggests at 
least one lengthy visit. 

3 How many books did Zeno write? Plato mentions only one, and in a 

way that discourages us from thinking that there were others. The Suda 

lists four titles but inspires little confidence; it is even unclear which of 

the four is the one Plato describes. See Lee [324] 8. 

For this reading of Zeno, see Barnes [14] 234-35. 

Proclus, In Parm. 694.23-25; Elias, In Cat. 109.17-30. 

6 This count includes the two arguments (not in DK} that Proclus at- 
tributes to Zeno in his Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides, 769.224. 
and 862.25ff., translated and discussed in Dillon [327] and Dillon [326] 
respectively. 

7 Barnes [14] 207. 
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See McKirahan [10] 169. 

Barnes [14] 235. 

Barnes [14] 236. 

This is essentially the reconstruction of Cornford [285] 68. For other 
reconstructions, all of them containing fallacies, see Barnes [14] 237-38, 
McKirahan [10] 182-83. 

I follow Owen [338] 46 in this interpretation of Eudemus’ testimony. 
Others have seen in it a rejection of Parmenidean monism. 

Simplicius reports that Zeno argued that they are “unlimited in size,” 
that is, infinitely large (In Phys. 140.34). But the direct quotation from 
Zeno does not say “in size”; if we stick to the quoted text, we can re- 
construct the argument so as to avoid the fallacy. 

This argument has been seen as fundamental in the origins of fifth- 
century atomism. On this, see Furley [400] ch. 6 and Taylor, this volume 
p. 182. For Epicurus’ claim that atoms have theoretically indivisible min- 
imum parts, see Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus 56-59 and Furley [400] 
chs. 1, 8. 

Some hold that this argument tells against Parmenides’ monism too, 
proving that the One can be divided and so is not really one. This con- 
clusion obtains only if Parmenides conceived of the One as spatially 
extended, which is a reason for adopting an interpretation of Parmenides 
on which the One is not extended in space. See McKirahan [10] 172-73, 
but Sedley, this volume p. 121, opts for the other interpretation. 

The bibliography is immense. For a sample of philosophers’ reactions to 
Zeno, see especially Russell [339] and [340]; Ryle [341]; Grimbaum [334]; 
and Salmon [328], as well as the flurry of notes on the paradoxes of mo- 
tion that appeared in Analysis between 1951 and 1954 (see bibliography 
[348—55]). Barnes [14] sets the standard for careful logical dissection of 
the arguments. 

I shall not discuss the fourth paradox, which is known as “The Sta- 
dium” and as “The Moving Rows” and which has been subject to widely 
differing interpretations. On one interpretation, the paradox is a valid 
argument against an atomistic conception of time (see Tannery [131]; 
Lee [324]; Kirk and Raven [4] (1st edn}; and Owen [338]); on another it 
has nothing to do with such a view of time, and commits a gross logical 
blunder (see Furley [400], KRS [4], and Barnes [14]}. 

There is no evidence that the Dichotomy was half of an antinomy — not 
that this is decisive; Aristotle’s particular interest in the paradox would 
have led him to disregard the other limb. 

The fact that in relativistic mechanics an object in motion shrinks 
is obviously irrelevant to a historical interpretation of Zeno’s argu- 
ment. 
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20 For another reconstruction of the argument, which does not use these 
premises, see Vlastos [344] 3-18. 

21 Although the usual mathematical definition requires t to be one of the 
endpoints of the interval, this formula is equivalent. 

22 For the history of these interpretations of Zeno, see especially Tannery 
[131], Cornford [285]; Raven [226]; and Owen [338]; and the criticisms 
contained in works mentioned in Barnes [14] 617 n.5 and 618 n.6. 

23 I presented versions of this chapter at California State University at San 
Francisco and at the University of Texas at Austin. The final version has 
benefited from the lively discussion that on both occasions followed the 
talk, as well as from the comments of Jim Bogen and Sandy Grabiner, 
the latter of whom was an invaluable aid in mathematical matters. 
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DANIEL W. GRAHAM 


8 Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras: Responses 
to Parmenides 


There is no question that Parmenides’ poem was a watershed in the 
history of early Greek philosophy. No serious thinker could ignore 
his work. And yet it seems to pose insuperable problems for cos- 
mology and scientific inquiry. The first generation to follow Par- 
menides includes thinkers who wished to continue the tradition of 
Ionian speculation. But how would they confront Parmenides? What 
would they make of him and what effect would his arguments have 
on their work? The first neo-Ionians', as they have been called, 
were Empedocles and Anaxagoras.” Despite some salient differences, 
the two philosophers have much in common in their approach. They 
are near contemporaries, and as we shall see, they make similar 
moves in their approach to scientific speculation. Let us first exam- 
ine the systems of Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and then discuss 
their responses to Parmenides. 


I. EMPEDOCLES AND ANAXAGORAS 


After warning us to seek a balance in our evaluation of sensory ev- 
idence (DK 31 B3), Empedocles goes on to identify the basic cons- 
tituents of the universe and to develop a cosmology based on those 
constituents. There are four “roots,” (rizdmata): earth, water, air, 
and fire (B6), which combine in whole-number ratios to form com- 
pounds. For instance, bone consists of two parts earth, four parts 
fire, and two parts water (B96) and blood of equal portions of the 
four roots (B98). The roots always exist in their own right, but they 
do not always appear to us because they are sometimes mixed with 
each other. In effect the four roots are unchanging stuffs that came 
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to be known in antiquity as the four elements. In a striking simile, 
Empedocles compares nature to painters: 


As when painters decorate offerings, 

men well trained by wisdom in their craft, 

who when they grasp colourful chemicals with their hands, 
mixing them in combination, some more, some less, 

from them provide forms like to all things, 

creating trees and men and women, 

beasts and birds and water-nourished fish, 

and longlived gods mightiest in honours. (B23.1-8} 


As a painter can, with a few colours, represent diverse forms of very 
different things, so can nature, with a few elements, create all natural 
substances. 

In a discussion of these realities, Empedocles also introduces two 
personified forces, Love and Strife, with Love uniting the elements 
and Strife separating them (B17.19ff.). Empedocles describes Love and 
Strife as spatially extended but invisible. There is some controversy 
over how they act, but evidently Love joins unlike elements together 
while Strife separates them. No force seems necessary to combine 
for example, earth with earth, but some power is needed to make 
earth combine with water or air or fire. Love and Strife interact to 
shape the world. Love brings elements together into a harmonious ar- 
rangement, finally uniting all things into a perfectly homogeneous 
mixture in a cosmic Sphere (sphairos). Eventually, however, Strife 
enters into the Sphere from outside, shattering its unity and precip- 
itating a separation of the elements. From the separated parts of the 
Sphere comes a cosmos in which the different masses of earth, wa- 
ter, air, and fire appear, and plants and animals arise. At this point 
there is controversy over what happens. On one account, Strife con- 
tinues to separate the elements until earth, water, air, and fire are 
completely dissociated from each other and stratified in their con- 
centric layers, permitting no compounds and no living things; at this 
point Love begins to expand from the centre of the cosmic Sphere 
and again forms compounds including living things.4 Fragment B35 
seems to suggest this view: 


...when Strife had reached the innermost depth 
of the vortex, and Love comes to be in the middle of the circle, 
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there all these things come together to be one only, 

not suddenly, but willingly joining together, this from here and that from 
there. 

And as they were being mixed, ten thousand races of beasts were poured out 
but many things unmixed stood apart from those mixed, 

all those that Strife still held back in midair; for not yet blamelessly 

did it completely stand apart at the final limits of the circle, 

but some members remained in the limbs, some moved outside them. 

As far as it kept fleeing forth, so far did ever 

the gentleminded blameless immortal rush of Love go on. (B35.3-13) 


Love causes compounding to take place as it occupies the battlefield 
and Strife retreats to the periphery of the cosmos. On another ac- 
count, there is never a complete separation of the elements but only 
an ongoing struggle between Strife and Love, which Love eventually 
wins as it again forms the Sphere in an unending cyclical process.‘ 

On the former view, there are two separate creations of plants 
and animals, one during the stage when Strife is increasing, and an- 
other during the stage when Love is increasing. During the increase 
of Strife “whole-natured forms” emerge from earth as the cosmic 
separation of elements is taking place. These are gradually differen- 
tiated, at least in some cases, into viable living creatures. Later, this 
generation will perish as Strife completely separates every element 
into its own stratum. As Love begins to assert itself, first detached 
limbs are formed from the elements; these limbs join together in 
chance combinations to form monsters such as “manfaced oxkind” 
and “oxheaded mankind.” Unable to survive, these monsters perish. 
But when limbs come together in viable combinations, the result- 
ing beasts survive and reproduce. In his account of generation from 
limbs, Empedocles provides a kind of precursor to modern biological 
theories. Although he does not enunciate a theory of stepwise evo- 
lution, his theory does presuppose a principle of natural selection 
to account for existing species. Aristotle (Phys. II.8) criticizes Empe- 
docles for assigning too great a role to chance in the production of 
natural kinds, but in this Empedocles is closer to modern science 
than is Aristotle. 

Many details of Empedocles’ cosmic cycle remain unclear, but it 
is clear that his main theme is the ceaseless alternation between the 
processes of union and division that produce one out of many and 
many out of one: 
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and these things never cease continually alternating, 

at one time all coming together into one by Love, 

at another time each being borne apart by the enmity of Strife. 
Thus, inasmuch as they are wont to grow into one from more 
and in turn with the one growing apart they become more 
they are born and do not enjoy a steadfast life; 

but inasmuch as they never cease continually alternating, 
they are ever immobile in the cycle. (B17.6-13) 


Empedocles recognizes the symmetry of the contrary processes of 
unification and division by balancing antithetical lines; he recog- 
nizes the continuity of the process by reiterations of his descriptions. 
In his cycle both one and many have a place. And there is a kind of 
changelessness manifest in the repetitions of the cycle itself, as line 
13 makes explicit. Thus Empedocles posits a one and a many, mo- 
tion and rest, and indeed rest in motion, as features of his dynamic 
world view. 

In his psychology, Empedocles introduces what appear to be su- 
pernatural factors. Human beings have an everlasting soul that is 
exiled from its blessed abode for its sins. Wandering from place to 
place, it inhabits different bodies in turn until it does what is right so 
as to be able to escape the cycle of rebirths. This religious doctrine, 
perhaps influenced by Pythagorean teachings,° distinguishes Empe- 
docles’ philosophy from those of other neo-Ionians. There is contin- 
uing debate over whether his psychological-religious views can be 
reconciled with his natural philosophy. In his style, as in his philos- 
ophy, he borrows from the realm of religion. For Empedocles presents 
his theory of nature as well as his theory of the soul in hexameter 
verses — borrowing from the epic tradition as did Parmenides, echoing 
his language but pursuing a more florid style full of personifications, 
metaphors, and mythological motifs.’ 

By contrast, Anaxagoras writes sober Ionian prose in developing a 
more traditional kind of cosmogony. According to Anaxagoras’ fa- 
mous introduction, “Together were all things, boundless both in 
multitude and in smallness” (DK 59 Br}. Out of the primeval mix- 
ture arose the cosmos when the cosmic Mind (nous) began a rota- 
tory motion that separated different stuffs from each other. As heavy 
and moist materials gathered in the centre and light and dry materi- 
als were carried to the circumference, the delineations of the world 
began to emerge. Some heavy objects were carried around with the 
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whirl and ignited by friction to form the heavenly bodies. The vor- 
tex motion continues expanding within the boundless universe, but 
there is no cyclical formation and destruction of the cosmos as in 
Empedocles, only an ongoing expansion. 

As best we can tell from the meagre details of the fragments, 
Anaxagoras admitted an indefinite number of different substances 
as the building blocks of his cosmos. He mentions air, aither (the 
fiery upper air) and earth as examples (Br, B4), and ancient sources 
add biological tissues and substances such as blood, flesh, and bone. 
Anaxagoras speaks also of contrary qualities such as hot and cold, 
wet and dry, light and dark in the same context as the substances 
(B4). Some modern interpreters have sought to account for such sub- 
stances as flesh and blood as combinations of the contraries, in a 
way analogous to Empedocles’ combinations of elements to form 
compounds - that is, they envisage flesh as a certain combination of 
hot and cold, wet and dry, light and dark, and so on, in determinate 
proportions.* But there is no textual evidence for such a reduction, 
and it is at least consistent with what Anaxagoras says that the con- 
traries should be thought of as substances like earth and air. Thus 
he seems to posit as many elements as there are material stuffs, 
and perhaps as there are qualitatively determinate kinds of stuff. He 
reiterates the principle that everything is mixed with everything - 
presumably meaning that every stuff is intermixed with every other 
stuff, with only one exception: Mind (nous} is distinct from all other 
stuffs and is found only in some things, presumably in animate ob- 
jects, without ever being mixed with them (B12). It understands and 
rules all things. 

Five postulates have been identified as characterizing Anaxagoras’ 
physical theory:° 


(r} According to the postulate of No Becoming, no substance 
comes into being or perishes. 

(2) Universal Mixture maintains that everything is in every- 
thing. 

(3) By Infinite Divisibility, matter can be divided ad infinitum. 

(4) Predominance asserts that the substance that supplies the 
greatest quantity of a mixture has its qualities predominate 
in the resulting substance. 

(5) According to Homoiomereity, each substance is composed of 
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portions of exactly the same character, that is, it is homoge- 
neous through and through. 


There is evidence in the fragments for all of these postulates except 
the last. Anaxagoras’ elements are often taken to be completely ho- 
mogeneous because Aristotle calls them homoiomeré (having parts 
like the whole}. Aristotle’s homoiomeré are stuffs (he is especially 
interested in tissues of living things) that can be divided into portions 
of the same kind of stuff, as a portion of blood that can be divided 
into smaller portions of blood. But it is unclear whether Aristotle 
is explaining Anaxagoras’ elements as homogeneous or simply iden- 
tifying them as those things which in Aristotle’s system, but not 
necessarily in Anaxagoras’, are in fact homogeneous, for example, 
flesh and blood. The only thing that Anaxagoras explicitly identi- 
fies as homogeneous is Mind, which he goes on to contrast with the 
variability of the elements (B12, end).!° Thus the last postulate must 
remain controversial."' But clearly, Anaxagoras holds to the others, 
and it can be shown that the first four are not inconsistent with each 
other.’? Anaxagoras develops a theory in which there is a strong mix- 
ture of all things, which seems to continue to the microscopic level 
without end. Components of the mixture are everlasting elements 
that manifest themselves when they predominate quantitatively in 
a local mixture. Quantities of elements can vary from place to place, 
but some trace of every element is found in every place. 

Although many details remain obscure in the systems of Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, we can perceive important similarities in 
their physical theories. Both posit element-like substances as the 
basic constituents of the universe. Early Ionian systems, in contrast, 
seem to posit basic substances that are transformed into one another, 
for instance Anaximenes’ air turns into fire when rarefied, and wind, 
cloud, water, earth, and stones, successively when condensed.'3 And 
they often treat the forces that drive change as internal to their ba- 
sic substance, as Anaximenes’ air and Heraclitus’ fire are thought to 
have a motive power of their own.‘ But Empedocles and Anaxagoras 
identify external forces that act on the elements: Love and Strife for 
the former, Mind, for the latter. Thus they recognize a distinction be- 
tween the relatively inert elements and the active forces that drive 
them. To be sure, the forces are not yet fully abstracted from the 
matter: they occupy space like physical bodies on the one hand and 
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are identified with spiritual attributes on the other.'5 They consti- 
tute a unique type of physical-spiritual being, but not yet a categori- 
cally distinct type of entity. 

Empedocles and Anaxagoras also appeal to a model of mixture to 
account for the way elements interact with one another. In some 
way, the interaction of elements is like, say, what happens when 
liquids such as water and wine mix together. Various ingredients 
go into the mixture and a distinctive material emerges. Whereas 
the early Ionians envisage a single dynamic substance that changes 
into other substances in a cycle of transformations, Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras posit a plurality of substances of fixed natures that in- 
teract in different proportions to produce mixed substances. In their 
conception one can at least theoretically distinguish between the 
basic constituents and the resultant mixtures, between element and 
compound, between pure and phenomenal substance. 


Il. PARMENIDES’ INFLUENCE 


We must now turn back to Parmenides and his influence on Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras. Parmenides had stated that there are two 
ways of inquiry that can be thought, that (it) is or that (it) is not. 
But the latter is an impossible way because it is unsayable and un- 
knowable, so that only the former way is acceptable. Coming to be 
is impossible because it presupposes a change from what-is-not to 
what-is, and hence it presupposes not-being. Differentiation is ruled 
out because it involves a contrast between what-is and what-is-not. 
Motion is impossible because it presupposes coming to be. What- 
is cannot be incomplete because then it would presuppose what-is- 
not. Parmenides goes on to develop a deceptive cosmology which he 
criticizes at the outset as involving a fallacy (B8.50-52). If this cos- 
mology, which is the best that can be devised, fails, (a fortiori) all 
other cosmologies fail. 

Parmenides’ argument against change is relentless, but its impli- 
cations are far from clear. How are we to take his points? And, more 
important, how did Empedocles and Anaxagoras take them? We do 
have a record of ancient views on Parmenides. Plato and Aristotle 
take it that Parmenides (and the members of his “school,” the 
Eleatics}!° were monists: that is, they maintain that there was just 
one reality, namely Being. In an ancient debate about motion they 
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argue against Heraclitus and his followers, who held that everything 
is in motion, that rather everything is at rest.‘7 To save the appear- 
ances, the pluralists Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the atomists posit 
a plurality of beings that can interact.™® 

Now there are some problems with this view. In the first place, 
Parmenides does not expressly argue for monism.’® It is true that on 
a certain reading, monism would follow from his theory: if all there 
is is what-is, and if what-is is something determinate, then there is 
only one thing; but Parmenides himself argues rather against dualism 
(in the second half of his poem) than for monism.?° Furthermore, it 
is difficult to find a theory to which Parmenides is reacting.?* In 
any case, the ancient sources did not fully appreciate the role of 
Parmenides in restructuring the terms of the ancient debate, and 
hence they are not wholly reliable as informants about what was 
going on. They seem to have pictured the ancient conflict as a fixed 
debate between several dogmatic schools rather than as a dynamic 
interaction. 

It is an accomplishment of twentieth-century history of philos- 
ophy to see that Parmenides did change the way the issues were 
conceived. According to the dominant view, Parmenides argued ef- 
fectively against all motion and change, attacking the very founda- 
tions of Ionian natural philosophy. In a desperate attempt to rescue 
cosmology, Empedocles and Anaxagoras conceded that coming to 
be and perishing are impossible, but they allowed arrangement and 
rearrangement of elements which have the Eleatic properties of be- 
ing everlasting and unchanging in their natures. Unfortunately, they 
merely begged the question because they never established the the- 
oretical possibility of the limited kinds of change they allow. The 
atomists are often praised for their willingness to confront the prob- 
lem directly by admitting that what-is-not exists, in the form of a 
void or empty space in which motion can take place. Hence they suc- 
ceeded in providing a theoretical possibility of change where Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras failed. 

This view, though still widely held,?? runs into serious problems. 
Consider how Empedocles and Anaxagoras respond to Parmenides: 


...there is no birth [physis] of any of all 

mortal things, neither any end of destructive death, 

but only mixture and separation of mixed things 

exist, and birth is a term applied to them by men. (Empedocles, DK 31 B8} 
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when things being mixed in the form of man arrive into the bright light 
or in the form of the race of wild beasts or of bushes 

or of birds, then men call it being born 

and when they are separated, ill-fated destruction; 

what is proper they do not call it, but by custom I speak so myself. (Bg) 


Fools! For not far-reaching are their thoughts, 
who expect what was not before to come to be 
or that something dies and perishes completely. (B11) 


For from not being at all it is impossible for something to come to be [or: be 
born], 

and for what is to be destroyed is impossible and unheard of. 

For always it will be there, wherever anyone sets it. (B12) 


Coming to be and perishing the Greeks do not rightly understand; for no 
thing comes to be or perishes, but from existing things it is mixed and sep- 
arated. And thus one would rightly call coming to be mixture and perishing 
separation. (Anaxagoras, DK 59 B17) 


Both Empedocles and Anaxagoras wholeheartedly endorse Parmeni- 
des’ rejection of coming to be and perishing, without qualification or 
implied criticism. And neither one ever argues explicitly against him 
in the fragments on any other issue.”3 Nor do we find evidence in an- 
cient sources (who were interested in debates between rival schools} 
that they criticized Parmenides.*4 Why not? Where is the evidence 
that they were desperately trying to save cosmology against his on- 
slaught? Modern interpreters have assumed that (1) Parmenides ar- 
gued against all change, (2) Empedocles and Anaxagoras read him as 
arguing against all change, and hence (3) they must have opposed 
Parmenides. There is, however, no explicit evidence for (2), and if 
(2) is false, (3) will not follow. One possibility is that both (1) and (2) 
are true, but that, like good scientists, Empedocles and Anaxagoras 
simply dismiss Parmenides’ arguments as too abstractly philosophi- 
cal and continue on with the project of explaining the cosmos.” But 
the dichotomy between science and philosophy seems anachronis- 
tic, and, moreover, the fact that they accept Parmenides’ rejection of 
coming to be and perishing belies the claim that his arguments are 
too abstractly philosophical. If they explicitly accept part of Parmeni- 
des’ theory, they owe us a reasoned rejection of the part they reject. 

Empedocles and Anaxagoras agree with Parmenides without 
explicitly disagreeing. On the standard view we should expect 
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disagreement; on the view that they are merely pursuing a scien- 
tific program we should not expect the agreement. Can we account 
for their attitude as expressed in the fragments? I believe we can. 
We must simply reject (2). But how could we do that? We must note 
that Parmenides’ poem is difficult to interpret, and it was no less 
so in his own time than in ours. Although we have so far assumed 
that there is a straightforward reading of the text, in fact, modern 
interpreters have taken it in different ways. One possible reading 
is that in rejecting what-is-not, Parmenides is developing a radical 
cosmology, in which there is just one substance, what-is, and no 
change. This interpretation seems embodied in the ancient view of 
Parmenides as a monist. It is also possible that Parmenides is criti- 
cizing beliefs in change and differentiation without substituting a 
new kind of ultimate substance in the world. What-is, whatever it 
is, must conform to the canons of Eleatic being: it must be everlast- 
ing, all alike, unchangeable, complete. On this reading, Parmenides 
is the first metaphysician instead of the latest cosmologist. He is 
telling what something would have to be like in order to qualify as 
an explanatory principle. This interpretation may sound too Kantian 
in its aim to find the presuppositions of scientific explanation. But it 
makes sense as an account of what could be meant by the otherwise 
bizarre claims that there is no change and no difference. 

Moreover, this interpretation allows us to take into account the 
second half of Parmenides’ poem, in which he develops a cosmol- 
ogy of his own. Granted, Parmenides does make a disclaimer when 
he introduces the cosmology (DK 28 B8.50-52). He goes on to offer 
a diagnosis (lines 53-54), but it is not clear precisely what his di- 
agnosis is, and further, whether he is opposing cosmology in prin- 
ciple or just the inadequate ontology on which mortals base their 
cosmologies.?° On one reading he says: “[Mortals] have made up 
their minds to name two forms, of which it is not right to name one 
— in which they have gone astray.” Could it be that the reason one 
contrary form should not be named is that it is conceived as deriva- 
tive from the other? If fire is basic for Heraclitus, that is, the hot, 
dry, light principle, then what is cold, wet, heavy will not exist in 
its own right. Indeed, one might ask how the latter could exist at 
all if what-is consists of the hot and dry and nothing else. Perhaps 
then the mistake mortals commit is to produce a cosmology depend- 
ing on two contrary principles, while taking their two principles as 
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interdependent contraries. If instead we take them as independent 
and “equal” realities, as Parmenides does in Bg, we can produce a 
satisfactory account of nature. When Parmenides recommends his 
cosmology as better than any other (B8.60-61), one could understand 
this as a blanket endorsement of his natural philosophy, or at least 
of his method of inquiry. 

Here, as elsewhere, Parmenides’ hexameters produce an argument 
that is suggestive rather than demonstrative, full of ambiguities and 
alternative readings rather than perspicuous. As acute a student of 
the early Greek philosophers as Aristotle could take Parmenides’ 
cosmology to be a serious account of reality.7”7 One might read the 
second half of the poem, then, not as providing a deceptive cosmol- 
ogy, but as sketching a program for the right kind of cosmology. I am 
not arguing that such a reading is the correct one, only that it is a 
possible one, and one, moreover, that it is historically plausible to 
attribute to Empedocles and Anaxagoras.”°® 


Ill. THE PARMENIDEAN MODEL 
OF EXPLANATION 


From the first half of Parmenides’ poem one learns that what-is must 
be (1) everlasting, (2) all alike, (3) unchanging in its nature, and (4) 
complete. From the second half, one sees that what-is (5) constitutes 
a dualism, and (6) embodies a contrariety (7) of independent entities 
that are (8) equal to one another. Parmenides’ criticism of mortal 
cosmologies could be read as an attack on (5) in which Parmenides 
criticizes mortals for taking not-being as one of the two contraries.”® 
If then we reject a dualism between being and not-being, we leave 
open the option of a pluralism of equal and independent entities. 
Pluralism becomes a successor theory to a problematic dualism. 
The one serious challenge for a pluralistic interpretation is how 
to take the property of being all alike (2) in such a way that the al- 
legedly distinct entities do not collapse into a unity. In Parmenides’ 
most explicit discussion, B8.22-25, he says that (it) is all alike be- 
cause there is no more or less of it in one place than in another, but 
all is full of what-is. Now if we take “what-is” as expressing some 
definite reality, it will turn out that the indefinite subject of our dis- 
cussion is both quantitatively and qualitatively uniform, and hence, 
by Leibniz’s Law, any part of it is indistinguishable from any other 
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part, and all the alleged parts of being will collapse into a single be- 
ing. But if we take “what-is” as not referring to any particular kind of 
thing, including Being (whatever that is}, but only as a place-holder 
for whatever we determine to be real, then it will not follow that the 
world consists of a uniform substance. It will be sufficient if what-is, 
whatever it is, is internally uniform, that is, if it is quantitatively dis- 
tributed in a uniform way, wherever it is. But nothing precludes the 
possibility of there being several types of reality, each one of which is 
internally uniform. While the latter reading is not the most obvious 
one, it is not obviously false either, and there is some sense in which 
it might be viewed as the most sophisticated and charitable one to 
take.3° 

On this reading, a pluralist cosmology is not a desperate alternative 
to Parmenides’ cosmic monism, but an intelligent development of 
the programme laid down by Parmenides himself. No critical reply 
to Parmenides is necessary, for the pluralist cosmologist is not a 
rival to Parmenides but a follower of his theory and a practitioner 
of his method. Parmenides concludes the introduction to his poem 
with the words: 


...You must learn all things, 

both the unshaken heart of persuasive [or: well-rounded] truth 
and the opinions of mortals, in which there is no true reliability. 
But nevertheless you will learn these things too, how appearances 
must be acceptably, all of them pervading everything. (B1.28-32} 


In accordance with a constructive reading of the second half of the 
poem, we might construe his remarks as follows: you must learn 
both the changeless principles of nature, and the ways in which their 
interaction produces the changing phenomena of nature. Although 
the latter study does not yield certainty, it can yield understanding 
of the appropriate sort. We must formally distinguish (for the first 
time) between metaphysics and physics. In the second half of his 
poem, Parmenides allows phenomena that come to be (gignesthai) 
as explananda (B11), and, following his principles, so can his would- 
be followers. 

Now in fact, the elements of Empedocles and Anaxagoras conform 
to the principles one can extract from Parmenides. They are (1} ever- 
lasting, (2) of a single nature, (3) unchanging in their natures, (4) com- 
plete in the sense of not requiring something to realize them. They 
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constitute not (5) a dualism (which Parmenides may be taken to be 
criticizing) but (5a) a pluralism, (6) which does, however, incorporate 
(but does not consist of) contrarieties. Furthermore, the elements are 
(7) independent of one another and (8) equal to one another. Thus it 
does appear that the theories of Empedocles and Anaxagoras can be 
seen as embodying constructive suggestions of Parmenides. 

The dominant model of explanation of Empedocles and Anaxago- 
ras is mixture. The elements mix together to produce phenomenal 
objects. The ingredients of the mixture preexist and will continue 
to exist after the mixture itself ceases, while the mixture produced 
is a temporary state of interaction of everlasting constituents. At 
the ultimate level of description, the mixture does not exist, but 
only the changeless elements themselves. Yet at another level their 
interaction does produce changing events. We can distinguish be- 
tween a changeless Eleatic world of elements and a changing world 
of events. Those events are derivative and hence in some sense not 
real — that is, not ultimate principles of explanation. But neither 
are they mere illusions. They are derivative states of the ultimate 
principles. The model provides a distinction between the ultimate 
and the derivative, the real and the phenomenal. For Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras, deception would consist not in inventing an illu- 
sory world but in thinking that the properties of phenomenal objects 
are the ultimate properties of things. For instance, it would be a 
mistake to think that the ultimate realities come into being and per- 
ish because plants and animals, tables and chairs, come to be and 
perish. 

Between the early Ionians and the pluralists, a major shift has 
taken place. The early Ionian model envisages a single stuff as be- 
ing transformed into many different substances. Anaximenes’ air 
becomes fire when rarefied, or wind, cloud, water, earth, and stones 
when condensed to the appropriate degree.3' There seems to be a gen- 
uine sense in which Anaximenes’ air and Heraclitus’ fire come into 
being and perish and in which other substances become complete 
by turning into air or fire. By virtue of the fact that their original 
substance becomes all things, it cannot be anything permanently. 
The pluralist takes a stand against the early Ionian world-view by 
insisting that there are certain Eleatic laws, as it were, which govern 
the real. These laws rule out the possibility that the ultimate prin- 
ciples are themselves subject to change, that they come to be and 
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perish, or that they can turn into other substances or develop into a 
completed state. 

Moreover, by identifying the ultimate stuffs as changeless beings, 
the pluralists have taken a major step in the direction of distinguish- 
ing between agent and patient, mind and matter, soul and body. 
Whereas the earlier Ionians had tended to attribute agency and power 
to their ultimate substance, the pluralists isolate agency from sub- 
stances. Empedocles posits Love and Strife, Anaxagoras a cosmic 
Mind. Empedocles also recognizes an everlasting soul apart from the 
material elements. Although neither Empedocles nor Anaxagoras 
can be credited with (or blamed for) producing a full-blown agent- 
patient or mind-body dualism (Anaxagoras’ Mind still has physical 
properties such as homogeneity and spatial location), they move in 
the direction of those distinctions. There is still no strict distinc- 
tion between substance and properties, as we can see by the way 
Anaxagoras seems to conflate stuffs and qualities. But he and Empe- 
docles do show a growing awareness of the difference between 
material and mental entities and between movers and moveds. The 
distinction between a thing and its affections will not appear in philo- 
sophical literature until Plato, and the categorial distinction between 
substance and property until Aristotle.3? Aristotle will finally co-opt 
a word originally meaning “wood” or “building material,” hylé, for 
matter — a concept the early Greek philosophers deal with constantly 
without being able to refer to abstractly.33 


IV. ELEATIC OBJECTIONS 


The conceptual advances Empedocles and Anaxagoras have made 
are inspired by Parmenidean considerations. Their realities are more 
substantial than those of the early Ionians: they are everlasting be- 
ings with fixed natures and properties. Though they do not change 
in themselves, they change in their relationships to other things, 
namely other basic substances. It is here that the early pluralists 
are most vulnerable to Eleatic objections: how can there be any 
change in the relationships of basic substances to each other? For 
to change in their relationships, they will have to change in their 
configurations in some way or another. Minimally, they will have 
to change in their spatial location so that they can mix in different 
proportions, which in turn will result in the appearance of different 
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phenomenal properties. But if one rules out the possibility of motion 
in place, then one will block the pluralist solution to the problem 
of change. Furthermore, one can object to the status of a new re- 
lationship, a new configuration of substances as presupposing the 
appearance of some new situation where one did not exist before - 
thus violating the principle of No Becoming recognized by both 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras. 

Both of these problems appear in the second generation of Eleatic 
objections. Zeno of Elea has a series of arguments that seem to focus 
on the impossibility of motion. And Melissus explicitly objects that 
the appearance of anew configuration violates Parmenides’ strictures 
against something coming to be from what is not.34 It is not clear 
what the chronological relationships are between the two pluralists 
and the new generation of Eleatics. But we can reasonably ask how 
vulnerable the theories of Empedocles and Anaxagoras are to the new 
Eleatic objections, whether or not they were confronted with them 
historically. It appears that neither has much to say in reply to objec- 
tions about the impossibility of motion. Objections against motion, 
indeed, seem to appear in the second argument of Parmenides’ frag- 
ment B8, so they are not new, however new Zeno’s paradoxes may 
be. One can perhaps see in Empedocles and Anaxagoras a tendency to 
stress not locomotion but the omnipresence of the elements: Empe- 
docles portrays the elements as roots and maintains that they “run 
through all things”35 as though the compound is a cord made of 
twisted strands. Anaxagoras stresses the fact that everything is in 
everything, that is, that no substance is devoid of every element. 
These remarks divert attention from the problem of locomotion, but 
they do not solve it because both philosophers presuppose that the 
concentration of a given element in a mixture is subject to change. 
This in turn presupposes that portions of the elements change place.3° 

As to the appearance of new configurations, Empedocles clearly 
must admit them: when new proportions of elements come about, 
new compounds are created. Empedocles seems to discount the im- 
portance of this situation by stressing the fact that what is real is not 
the compounds which come and go, but the elements themselves, 
which are everlasting. While he does not want to say that compounds 
are merely illusions, he does want to make it clear that they do not 
qualify as real constituents of the world. Empedocles settles for an 
Eleatic ontology that results in a non-Eleatic world of phenomena. 
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Anaxagoras allows for changing ratios of elements, but he does 
not admit the appearance of any new substances: the phenomenal 
substance we experience is just the set of elements (of which there 
is an indefinitely large number). But there is no emergence of new 
properties, no supervenience of a new property on a configuration 
of substances. Every phenomenal property we experience is already 
there in the set of ultimate realities, as a complete survey of them 
would show. Phenomenal properties do not really emerge, they be- 
come manifest when their bearers come to predominate in the mix- 
ture. Thus Anaxagoras minimizes the scope of novelty in the world. 
He does so at the price of having an indefinitely large number of 
elements. But in return he gains a solid defence against the charge 
that new configurations come into being. Melissus would no doubt 
object that even the becoming manifest of an already existent feature 
involves a change that reason must rule out. Anaxagoras, however, 
could point out that he has posited the absolute minimum change 
necessary to support a world of experience. In any case, it is not clear 
that the coming to be manifest of a property is a case of coming to 
be in the sense Parmenides has ruled out. For no thing has come to 
be. Anaxagoras has made the primeval chaos to be a reservoir con- 
taining in a latent state all substances that can appear.3” The only 
novelty to be found in the world is not the creation of something new 
but the becoming manifest of something latent, the “separation off” 
of something in the mixture. Moreover, each change in the cosmos 
is in principle the same kind of change: some substance latent in 
a mixture becomes manifest; for example, when water evaporates, 
air that was latent in the water separates off. In this world there 
is change, but no change of substances, not even that of elements 
producing a compound (as in Empedocles}: there is only the sep- 
aration — which for Anaxagoras is always a partial separation — of 
one element from the others. Thus the relative concentrations of 
the elements change, which presupposes some spatial translation, 
but there is no other kind of change at the basic level of ontological 
description. 

Are Empedocles and Anaxagoras successful? Both provide ingeni- 
ous and powerful constructions along the lines suggested by Par- 
menides: they posit everlasting entities with fixed natures which, in 
accordance with the Way of Opinion, embody diverse qualities. Emp- 
edocles’ chemistry is economical and elegant, capable of accounting 
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for countless substances by appealing to variable configurations of 
just four building blocks. Anaxagoras’ chemistry is uneconomical 
but stolidly Eleatic, listing among its outputs precisely those sub- 
stances that are its inputs. There is no explanatory simplification, 
but there are also no supervenient properties to explain away. 

Do these theories stand up to criticisms by Zeno and Melissus? 
Against Zeno’s problems concerning the divisibility of matter, Anax- 
agoras adopts a defensible alternative: matter is divisible through 
and through. Neither Empedocles nor Anaxagoras seems to have a 
reply to Zeno’s problems about motion in place. They downplay such 
motion, but since they ultimately presuppose it, they cannot escape 
the problems. Against Melissus’ objection that a new configuration 
cannot come to be, Empedocles has no reply, but Anaxagoras can at 
least point out that he has no new substances, but all phenomenal 
properties are already latent in the mixture. New configurations are 
merely phenomenal changes with phenomenal results. That answer 
does not ultimately solve the problem, but it comes as close as a 
natural philosopher can come without his appealing to a logical or 
metaphysical framework — that is, without his ceasing to be a natural 
philosopher. 

There is perhaps an irony in the situation of philosophy in the mid- 
fifth century. If the pluralist reads Parmenides as laying out meta- 
physical conditions for the possibility of a natural philosophy, he 
can be a natural philosopher without doing metaphysics. If he reads 
Parmenides as providing a new natural philosophy with Being at its 
heart, he will have to reply by becoming a metaphysician to criticize 
that view. In fact, Parmenides’ arguments brought natural philoso- 
phy to the brink of logic and metaphysics by pushing the limits of 
natural substance. But if it was possible to read him as providing a 
manual for constructing a responsible natural philosophy, as I have 
argued it was, then one could build on his foundations rather than 
searching for new foundations. Their own approach suggests that 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras were doing the former. 

If that is right, then the history of the mid-fifth century is not a tale 
of desperate pluralists fighting a rear-guard action against aggressive 
attacks of Eleatics. It is rather of two schools fighting for control 
of the tradition: the neo-Ionians attempting to build an adequate 
natural philosophy on the foundations sketched by Parmenides, and 
the neo-Eleatics attempting to show that Parmenides had removed 
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those foundations. The struggle was not so much about whether 
natural philosophy could be saved as about how to read Parmenides. 
It was a struggle about who were the real heirs of Elea. Ultimately 
the neo-Eleatics won that struggle so completely that the evidence of 
the struggle almost disappeared. But the absence of any hostility by 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras to Parmenides reveals where they stood. 
These first neo-Ionians, far from being opponents of Parmenides, 
should be seen as they saw themselves: as Eleatic pluralists.3° 


APPENDIX 


Anaximenes is sometimes still interpreted in light of Aristotle’s and 
Theophrastus’ reading of him: air remains as a substratum or under- 
lying substance for other substances (see for example, Barnes [14] 
ch. 3). But this is to apply Aristotle’s theory of substratum and form 
to a philosopher innocent of such distinctions. Anaximenes does 
make air the first principle (arché), but for him this means not that 
it is always present as an Aristotelian material cause, but that at one 
time everything in the universe was air, that every other substance 
arises out of air, that somehow air controls all things. In contrast 
to what a post-Parmenidean would say, he holds that “boundless 
air is the principle, from which all things that come to be and that 
have come to be and will be and gods and things divine come to be” 
(Hippolytus, Ref. I.7.1). Theophrastus explains that air “when it is 
rarefied comes to be fire, when it is condensed wind, then cloud...” 
(Simplicius In phys. 24, 29-30). No pluralist would say that one of 
his primary realities came to be anything. Aristotle and his colleague 
Theophrastus are not particularly bothered by this locution because 
Aristotle has turned the four elements back into substances that 
come to be and perish (GC I). But it may well be just this sort of 
account in which one thing comes to be many other things that 
roused Parmenides to argue against change (see Graham [242]). 
Still, how could Aristotle and Theophrastus get Anaximenes and 
the Ionians so wrong? In part because Aristotle was eager to cast 
them in the role of predecessors to himself (Metaph. 1.3-4 et pas- 
sim}, first discovering the material cause (matter as a substratum for 
change), then others of his four causes. Now while it is undeniably 
true that the Ionians were concerned with identifying the material 
substance from which the world came to be, it does not at all follow 
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that they conceived of their original stuff as a material cause in Aris- 
totle’s sense: that is, as a continuing subject of change in which forms 
come to be instantiated. In a similar vein, Aristotle declares that all 
his predecessors were asking, “What is substance?” (Metaph. VII.1). 
In one sense that is quite true: namely, if we take “substance” as a 
term designating the ultimate reality, whatever that is. In another 
sense it is false and pernicious: his predecessors were not search- 
ing blindly for Aristotle’s conception of substance. What these cases 
show is that in trying to fit his predecessors into his pigeonholes Aris- 
totle sometimes blurs the distinction between what concerns they 
can reasonably be said to have had and concerns that only an Aris- 
totelian or post-Aristotelian philosopher could reasonably be said to 
have had. 

In general I hold that it is false that Anaximenes or any other early 
Ionian was a “material monist,” that is, that his single principle was 
a material cause in the strict Aristotelian sense of enduring through 
all changes as a subject of those changes. That he was a material- 
ist in some sense is true, and that he was a monist in some sense 
is true — in the sense that there is a single principle from which all 
other substances come to be and which is in some sense more perfect 
than they and which also controls them — but that he was a mate- 
rial monist in Aristotle’s sense is not true. The theory of material 
monism that Aristotle projects onto the early Ionians presupposes 
metaphysical principles of subject and predicate, form and matter, 
potentiality and actuality that are simply not part of Ionian ontology 
and are arguably too sophisticated ever to have been conceived of by 
early Ionian theorists. 


NOTES 


t The term is from Barnes [14] ch. 15, who stresses the continuity of their 
project with that of early Ionian philosophers. The term aptly allows us to 
class philosophers of Italy and Sicily, such as Philolaus and Empedocles, 
with later philosophers from Ionia such as Anaxagoras. 

2 These two philosophers seem to have been active about a generation 
earlier than Philolaus, Archelaus, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Leucippus, 
and perhaps a couple of generations earlier than Democritus. 

3 On the most straightforward reading of Aristotle Metaph. 1.3 984ar11, 
Anaxagoras was older than Empedocles but later in publishing his work; 
however, the term for “later” could mean “inferior” or even “more 
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modern.” It is controversial which published first, though similarities 
seem to indicate that one of them was reacting to the other (O’Brien 
[375]). See also the detailed reconstruction of Anaxagoras’ chronology in 
Mansfeld [395]. In any case, the two are near contemporaries and are both 
reacting to Parmenides. 

On the positions of Love and Strife, see Guthrie [16] 179, O’Brien [359] 
116—17, Graham [363] 308 n. 39, O’Brien [369] 418-21. 

Those rejecting a complete separation of the elements include Bollack 
[356] vol. 1; Hélscher [360]; Solmsen [361]; Long [362]; Schofield in KRS, 
288 n. 1, 299-305; Osborne [364]. Those defending a complete separa- 
tion include O’Brien [359] and [369]; Barnes [14] 308-11; Wright [358]; 
Graham [363]; Inwood [357]. If there is a complete separation of ele- 
ments, there must be two periods of creation of animals and plants, one 
before and one after the separation, if there is no complete separation, 
one period of creation suffices. Much of the debate centres on how the 
various stages of creation identified in the fragments are to be located in 
the cosmic cycle. For the view that only Love is responsible for zoogony, 
see Broadie in this volume p. 216. 

On Pythagorean teachings on rebirth, see Huffman in this volume, 
pp. 69-71. For Pythagorean influences on Empedocles, see Kingsley [105]. 
On Empedocles’ poetry, see Most in this volume, p. 356. 

Starting with Tannery [131] and Burnet [6], and followed for example, by 
Cornford [384] and Vlastos [392]. 

The list of five derives from Kerferd [390]. A number of earlier studies 
identified several of the postulates. 

Unfortunately, it is not clear whether Anaxagoras is implying that no 
stretch of a stuff is like any other stretch of it, or only that no phenomenal 
object is like any other. 

For the development of an alternative to homoiomereity, see Graham 
[387]. 

Kerferd [390]; Barnes [14] ch. 16; Graham [387]. 

Barnes [14] ch. 3 has revived the Aristotelian view that some early Ioni- 
ans, including Anaximenes, were “material monists,” that is, that they 
posited a basic substance (air, in the case of Anaximenes}) which changed 
its qualities to produce the phenomena of other substances, but which 
was always present as an underlying principle for them. This view seems 
to be based on a misreading of the ancient evidence. See Heidel [388]; 
Cherniss [34] 362ff., esp. 371; Stokes [130] ch. 2; Graham [242] and ap- 
pendix to this chapter; but to the contrary, see Sedley in this volume 
p. 123. 

For Anaximenes: Cicero De natura deorum 1.10.26, Aetius I.7.13; Hera- 
clitus DK 22 B30, 64, 67. 
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See Vegetti in this volume p. 273. 

The notion that he founded a school is likely to be anachronistic, but for 
convenience I shall refer to a group of like-minded philosophers by the 
traditional term of school. 

Plato, Tht. 180d-e, Soph. 242c-d; Aristotle, Phys. I.1, Metaph. 1.5 986b 
18-25. 

Plato, Soph. 242d-243a; Aristotle, Phys. I.1 184b18-22. 

On this see Mourelatos [309] 130-33; Barnes [14]; and Curd [287], Curd 
[290]. The term “one” appears with possible implications of monism 
only in B8.6 and B8.54; in both cases the implication seems tenuous at 
best. But see Sedley in this volume p. 120. 

Thus Mourelatos [309]. 

The ancient tradition ascribes to most of the early philosophers the view 
that motion is eternal; however, no fragments express this view except 
possibly those of Heraclitus, and it seems likely that the principle is 
derived from Aristotle’s inference that eternal motion is presupposed by 
their view. Heraclitus, on the other hand, does seem to stress the eternity 
of process and could provide the dialectical setting for Parmenides’ reac- 
tion. Previously it was thought (by Paul Tannery [131] 232-47 followed 
by Burnet [6] 183ff., 314-15, Cornford [285] ch. 1, and Raven [226]} that 
Parmenides was reacting to certain Pythagorean views. But no trace of 
the alleged Pythagorean views has been found (Vlastos [229] 376-77). 
On the pluralists as responding to Parmenides’ radical critique, see KRS 
351; Barnes [14] 313~17. On the alleged success of the atomist reply, see 
KRS 433 (almost unchanged from the first edition}. On the failure of the 
whole pluralist project, see Barnes [14] 441-42. 

Raven (KRS 358-59) argues that Anaxagoras Br marks a pointed rejec- 
tion of Parmenidean monism, timelessness, and indivisibility. But that 
interpretation depends crucially on how Anaxagoras read Parmenides, a 
problem we shall discuss below. 

Aristotle portrays Leucippus’ atomism as a reaction to the Eleatics, GC 
1.8 325a2 ff. But as KRS, 409 n. 4, notes, the positions he is said to react 
to are those of Melissus, not Parmenides. At Aristotle GC I.2 316a13 ff., 
Democritus is shown arriving at his principles by a reasoned rejection 
of Zenonian positions. These interpretations suggest that atomism is a 
response to the second generation of Eleatics. And if Zeno and Melissus 
force a rethinking of neo-Ionian principles, it may be because they are 
responsible for the view that Parmenides is a strict monist, allowing only 
one single entity to exist. 

Thus Mourelatos [118] 128-30. 

On different readings of B8.53-54, see Mourelatos [309] 80-85. The pas- 
sage resists easy interpretation even with the best tools of philology. 
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Metaph. 1.5 986b31 ff. 

For a reading that seems to me to come closer to Parmenides’ intentions, 
see Long [304]. For the general position that the pluralists are trying to 
follow Parmenides’ lead in the Way of Opinion, see now Curd [290] and 
A. Finkelberg, “Xenophanes’ physics, Parmenides’ doxa and Empedocles’ 
theory of cosmogonical mixture,” Hermes 125 (1997) 1-16. Curd asserts 
the strong view that the pluralists are correct in their reading of Par- 
menides. Finkelberg traces the dualism of Parmenides’ cosmology back 
to Xenophanes. 

As Aristotle takes the passage, Metaph. 1.5 986b33-987a2. 

Mourelatos [309], esp. 134-35, defends a reading of this type. 

See Appendix, p. 176. 

Plato, Euthyphro 11a, Aristotle, Cat. chs. 2, 4, 5. 

See D. W. Graham, “Aristotle’s discovery of matter,” AGP 66 (1984) 37- 
SI. 

On the relation of Zeno’s arguments to Parmenidean doctrine, see 
McKirahan in this volume, pp. 134, 156; for Melissus, see Sedley, pp. 130— 
31. 

B17.34, 21.13, 26.3. 

Cf. Aristotle Phys. VIII.9 265b17 ff. 

A crucial question that arises in this context is, just what are Anaxago- 
ras’ seeds? Furley [385] 72-75 argues that they are biological seeds from 
which living things grow. If that is the case, then even plants and animals 
are latent in the primeval chaos. But there are many other interpretations 
of the seeds, and Anaxagoras’ attention to their shapes (?) (ideai), colours, 
and savours (B4) at least tends to suggest that he is interested in them as 
loci of phenomenal qualities rather than as sources of biological genera- 
tion. In any case, at least all stuffs are latent in the original mixture, and 
if Furley is right, even biological species are latently present. 

The term “Eleatic pluralism” has been applied to the early atomists by 
R.B.B. Wardy, “Eleatic Pluralism,” AGP 70 (1988) 125—46; I wish to apply 
it especially to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, reserving the possibility 
that the atomists, for reasons Wardy does not consider, may in some 
important respect be anti-Eleatic, for example, in Democritus’ claim that 
“thing is no more than no-thing” (DK 68 B156). In some sense surely the 
atomists too are Eleatic pluralists, but not necessarily as thoroughly, 
unabashedly, perhaps ingenuously as their predecessors, because they 
have faced criticisms from later members of the Eleatic school. 
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9 The atomists 


Atomism was the creation of two thinkers of the fifth century B.c., 
Leucippus and Democritus. The former, attested by Aristotle, our 
primary source, as the founder of the theory, was a shadowy figure 
even in antiquity, being eclipsed by his more celebrated successor 
Democritus to such an extent that the theory came to be generally 
regarded as the work of the latter. Epicurus, who developed and pop- 
ularised atomism in the late fourth and early third centuries B.c. 
(following in the tradition of various figures such as Nausiphanes 
and Anaxarchus, now little more than names), went so far as to 
deny that Leucippus ever existed. Only a little more is known about 
Democritus (see p. xix). The precise relation between Leucippus 
and Democritus is unclear. Plato never mentions either by name. 
Aristotle and his followers treat Leucippus as the founder of the 
theory, but also assign its basic principles to both Leucippus and 
Democritus; later sources tend to treat the theory as the work of 
Democritus alone. While it is clear that the theory originated with 
Leucippus, it is possible that the two collaborated to some extent and 
almost certain that Democritus developed the theory in a number of 
areas, for example, extending it to include a materialistic psychology, 
a sophisticated epistemology, and an account of the development of 
human society that laid particular stress on the human capacity to 
learn from chance experience." 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES 


According to Aristotle (GC I.7-8 324a35-325a31), the atomists at- 
tempted to reconcile the observable data of plurality, motion, and 
change with the Eleatic denial of the possibility of coming to be or 
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ceasing to be. Like Anaxagoras and Empedocles, they postulated un- 
changeable primary things, and explained apparent generation and 
corruption by the coming together and separation of those things. 
But their conceptions of the primary things and processes differed 
radically from those of Anaxagoras and Empedocles. For Anaxagoras 
the primary things were observable stuffs and properties, and for 
Empedocles they were the elements, earth, air, fire, and water: for 
both, the primary processes were mixing and separation of those pri- 
mary things. By contrast, for the atomists the primary things were 
not properties or stuffs but physical individuals, and the primary 
processes were not mixing and separation but the formation and 
dissolution of aggregates of those individuals. Again, the basic in- 
dividuals were unobservable, in contrast with the observable stuffs 
of Anaxagoras and the observable elements of Empedocles. Conse- 
quently, their properties could not be observed but had to be assigned 
to those individuals by theory. 

Since the theory had to account for an assumed infinity of phenom- 
ena, it assumed an infinite number of basic individuals, while pos- 
tulating as few explanatory properties as possible, specifically shape, 
size, spatial ordering, and orientation within a given ordering.” All 
observable bodies are aggregates of basic individuals, which must 
therefore be too small to be perceived.3 These basic corpuscles are 
physically indivisible (atomon, literally uncuttable}, not merely in 
fact but in principle; Aristotle reports (GC 1.2 316a14-b7) an (un- 
sound] atomistic argument, which has some affinities with one of 
Zeno’s arguments against plurality (DK 29 B2), that if (as e.g., Anaxa- 
goras maintained) it were theoretically possible to divide a material 
thing ad infinitum, the division must reduce the thing to nothing. 
This argument was supported by another for the same conclusion; 
atoms are theoretically indivisible because they contain no void. On 
this conception bodies can split only along their interstices; hence, 
where there are no interstices, as in an atom, no splitting is pos- 
sible. (The same principle probably accounted for the immunity of 
the atoms to other kinds of change, such as reshaping, compression, 
and expansion. All were probably assumed to require displacement 
of matter within an atom, which is impossible without any gaps 
to receive the displaced matter.) It is tempting to connect the as- 
sumption that bodies can split only along their interstices with the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, to which the atomists appealed as a 
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fundamental principle of explanation — arguing, for instance that the 
number of atomic shapes must be infinite, because there is no more 
reason for an atom to have one shape than another (Simplicius, In 
phys. 28.9-10).4 Given the total homogeneity of an atom, they may 
have thought, there could be no reason why it should split at any 
point, or in any direction, rather than any other. Hence by the Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Reason, it could not split at all. 

The programme of reconciling the data of perception with the de- 
mands of Eleatic theory led the atomists to posit a void or empty 
space (a) as that which separates atoms from one another and (b) 
as that in which they move. Parmenides had argued (DK 28 B.22-25) 
that there could not be many things if there were no void to separate 
them, and Melissus had argued {DK 30 B7} that there could be no mo- 
tion without a void into which the moving object moves; Aristotle 
attests that the atomists accepted both theses (Phys. IV.5 213a32-34, 
GC 1.8 325a27-28). To the question what it is that separates atoms 
from one another, and into which they move, their answer was sim- 
ply “nothing.” “what is not” or “the empty,” which they appear 
to have treated as interchangeable terms. They did not, then, shrink 
from the conclusion that what is no more is than what is not (Aristo- 
tle, Metaph.1.4 985b8; Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1108f}.5 But the assertion 
that what separates distinct objects is nothing leads straight to in- 
coherence; either there is nothing which separates those objects, in 
which case they are not separate from one another, or there is some- 
thing which separates them, in which case “nothing” is the name of 
something. 

We have no idea whether this challenge was actually put to the 
atomists, or if it were, how they might have met it. The most we can 
offer is the following suggestion of an appropriate defence. There 
is indeed something which separates any two nonadjacent atoms, 
namely an interval. But an interval is not any kind of thing: it is 
merely a gap, an absence of anything. So there are indeed gaps be- 
tween atoms, but gaps are nothings, and when an atom moves, it 
moves into a gap. But that can hardly be the whole story. For the 
notion of an interval or gap between objects presupposes a continu- 
ous dimension in which the objects and the interval between them 
are alike situated. That is to say, the atomists’ conception of the 
void cannot have been merely that of the nonbeing of a physical ob- 
ject; it was at least that of a gap in space, where space is conceived, 
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however inchoately, as a continuous dimension. The atomists also 
claimed that the void is infinite in extent and used the term “the in- 
finite” as another designation of it; this is most naturally interpreted 
as the claim that empty space is infinite in extent. They believed, 
then, that the universe consists of an infinitely large collection of 
indivisible physical objects (atoms) moving in infinite space, where 
space is a three-dimensional continuum of which any part may be 
either occupied or unoccupied.°® 

In this empty space the atoms are in a state of eternal motion. This 
motion is not the product of design, but is determined by an infinite 
series of prior atomic interactions’ (whence two of Aristotle’s princi- 
ple criticisms of Democritus, that he eliminated final causation (GA 
V.8 789b2-3) and made all atomic motion “unnatural” (De caelo IIl.2 
300b8-16}*). The theoretical role of the void in accounting for the 
separation of atoms from one another has an interesting implication 
that is recorded by Philoponus (In phys. 494.19-25, In GC 158.26- 
159.7). Since atoms are separated from one another by the void, they 
can never strictly speaking come into contact with one another. For 
if they did, even momentarily, there would be nothing separating 
them from one another. But then they would be as inseparable from 
one another as the inseparable parts of a single atom, whose indivisi- 
bility is attributed to the lack of void in it (see above}; indeed, the two 
former atoms would now be parts of a single larger atom. But, the 
atomists held, it is impossible that two things should become one. 
Holding atomic fusion to be theoretically impossible, and taking it 
that any case of contact between atoms would be a case of fusion 
(since only the intervening void prevents fusion), they perhaps drew 
the conclusion that contact itself is theoretically impossible. Hence 
what appears to be impact is in fact action at an extremely short dis- 
tance. Rather than actually banging into one another, atoms have to 
be conceived as repelling one another by some sort of force transmit- 
ted through the void. Again, though no source directly attests this, 
the interlocking of atoms, which is the fundamental principle of the 
formation of aggregates, is not strictly speaking interlocking, since 
the principle of no contact between atoms forbids interlocking as 
much as impact. Just as impact has to be reconstrued as something 
similar to magnetic repulsion, so interlocking has to be reconstrued 
as quasi-magnetic attraction. If this suggestion is correct (and it is fair 
to point out that no ancient source other than Philoponus supports 
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it) it is a striking fact that, whereas the post-Renaissance corpuscular 
philosophy that developed from Greek atomism tended to take the 
impossibility of action at a distance as an axiom, the original form 
of the theory contained the a priori thesis that all action is action 
at a distance. Consequently that impact, so far from giving us our 
most fundamental conception of physical interaction, is itself a mere 
appearance that disappears from the world when the description of 
reality is pursued with full rigour.'° 


CHANCE AND NECESSITY 


While the broad outlines of the views of the atomists on these topics 
can be fairly readily reconstructed, there is much obscurity about 
the details. The atomists’ universe is purposeless, mechanistic, and 
deterministic; every event has a cause, and causes necessitate their 
effects.'! Broadly speaking the process is mechanical; ultimately, 
everything in the world happens as a result of atomic interaction. The 
process of atomic interaction has neither beginning nor end, and any 
particular stage of that process is causally necessitated by a preceding 
stage. But exactly how the atomists saw the process as operating is 
obscure. This obscurity is largely attributable to the fragmentary 
nature of the evidence that we possess, but perhaps the statement of 
the theory itself was not altogether free from obscurity. 

The fundamental text is the single fragment of Leucippus (DK 67 
Br) “Nothing happens at random, but everything from reason and by 
necessity.” The denial that anything happens “at random” (matén) 
might well be taken in isolation to amount to an assertion that all 
natural events are purposive, since the adverb and its cognates fre- 
quently have the sense “in vain” (i.e., not in accordance with one’s 
purpose} or “pointlessly.” If that were the sense of not matén then 
“from reason” (ek logou) would most naturally be understood as “for 
a purpose.” These renderings are, however, very unlikely. The ma- 
jority of the sources follow Aristotle (GA V.8 789b2-3) in asserting 
that Democritus denied purposiveness in the natural world, explain- 
ing everything by mechanistic “necessity.” A reading of Leucippus 
which has him assert, not merely (contra Democritus) that some, 
but that all natural events are purposive, posits a dislocation be- 
tween the fundamental world-views of the two of such magnitude 
that we should expect it to have left some trace in the tradition. 
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Moreover, the attribution of all events to necessity, a central feature 
of the mechanistic Democritean world-view, is itself attested in the 
fragment of Leucippus. We ought, then, to look for an interpretation 
of the fragment that allows it to be consistent with Democritus’ de- 
nial of final causation. 

Such an interpretation is available without forcing the texts. Some- 
times (e.g., Herodotus VII.103.2; Plato Tht. 189d) matén is to be ren- 
dered not as “without purpose” but as “without reason” (“in vain” 
and “empty” have similar ranges of application). Given that con- 
strual of matén “from reason” is to be construed as “for a reason,” 
where the conception of reason is linked to that of rational explana- 
tion. The first part of the fragment (“Nothing happens at random, but 
everything from reason”) thus asserts, not universal purposiveness 
in nature, but a principle that we have already seen to be pervasive in 
atomism, the Principle of Sufficient Reason. Instead of a radical dis- 
continuity between Leucippus and Democritus, the fragment, thus 
construed, attests commitment to a principle basic to atomism. The 
second half (“and by necessity”) makes a stronger claim, which links 
the notion of rational explanation to the notions of necessity and of 
cause. The stronger claim is that whatever happens has to happen, 
cannot but happen. This amounts to a specification of the reason 
whose existence is asserted in the first half of the sentence; noth- 
ing happens without a reason, and, in the case of everything that 
happens, the reason for which it happens is that it has to happen.’ 

There are, therefore, no chance events, that is, no events which 
simply happen. On the other hand, we have evidence that the 
atomists assigned some role to chance in the causation of events, 
though precisely what role is not easy to determine. Aristotle (Phys. 
Il.4 196a24-28), Simplicius {In phys. 327.24-26, 330.14-20), and 
Themistius (In phys. 49.13-16) all say that Democritus attributed the 
formation of every primal cosmic swirl} to chance (indeed Aristotle 
finds a special absurdity in the theory that while events in a cosmos 
occur in regular causal sequences, the cosmos itself comes into be- 
ing purely by chance). That might be thought to be confirmed by the 
statement in Diogenes Laertius’ summary of Democritus’ cosmol- 
ogy that he identified the cosmic swirl itself with necessity (IX.45). 
On this interpretation, the statement that everything happens by 
necessity is confined to events within a cosmos and states that all 
such events are determined by the atomic motions constituting the 
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swirl. The swirl itself, however, is not determined by anything; it 
just happens. On this view necessity governs, but is local to, a world 
order, which itself arises by chance from a precosmic state where 
there is no necessity. 

The recognition of pure chance is, however, inconsistent with 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which we know the atomists ac- 
cepted. A reconciliation is suggested by a passage of Aetius (I.29.7} 
“Democritus and the Stoics say that it [i.e., chance] is a cause which 
is unclear to human reason,” which may be read as asserting that the 
ascription of events to chance is a confession of ignorance of their 
causes, not a denial that they have causes. Some other pieces of evi- 
dence support this suggestion. Diogenes’ summary of the cosmology 
of Leucippus (IX.30-33} concludes with the sentence “Just like the 
coming into being of worlds, so do their growth, decay, and destruc- 
tion occur according to a certain necessity, the nature of which he 
does not explain.” In line with his famous dictum, then, Leucip- 
pus held that all events, including the formation of worlds, happen 
according to necessity but was unable to say what it is that neces- 
sitates cosmic events. It is then plausible that either he himself or 
Democritus said that such events may be said to occur by chance, in 
the sense that we are (whether merely in fact or in principle is inde- 
terminate) ignorant of their causes. Explanations of specific kinds of 
events and of particular events were governed by the principle that 
there are no chance events, but no attempt was made to offer expla- 
nations of the fundamental cosmic processes themselves. That need 
not imply that they are literally uncaused, but that they might as 
well be treated as such, since their actual causes are of a degree of 
complexity outstripping the powers of the human mind to discover. 

For the atomists, then, everything happens of necessity; the iden- 
tification of necessity with the mechanical forces of impact and mo- 
tion may have been due to Democritus. What exactly was his view 
on this? Aetius reports him as identifying necessity with “impact 
and motion and a blow of matter” (I.26.2}. Are impact and motion 
given equal status in this identification, or is it taken for granted that 
motion is always caused by prior impact? On the former construal 
some motion may be either uncaused or attributable to a cause other 
than impact. In favour of the first alternative is Aristotle’s evidence 
(Phys. VIII.1 252a32-b2} that Democritus held that one should not 
ask for a cause of what is always the case. He might then have said 
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that the atoms are simply always in motion. But while that prin- 
ciple allows him to exclude the question “What causes the atoms 
to be in motion?” the Principle of Sufficient Reason requires that 
the question “Why is any particular atom moving with any particu- 
lar motion?” should have an answer, and it might appear inevitable 
that that answer should refer to a prior atomic collision, as is attested 
by various sources (e.g., Simplicius, In phys. 42.10-11; Alexander, In 
metaph. 36.21-25). 

We have, however, to recall the evidence from Philoponus that 
atoms never actually collide or come into contact, with its impli- 
cation that the basic physical forces are attraction and repulsion. 
On that view, most atomic motion is explained by the analogue of 
impact, namely repulsion, while the immobility of atoms relative 
to one another is explained by attraction, since the relative stabil- 
ity of atoms in an aggregate has to be explained, not by their literal 
interlocking but by their being held together as if interlocked by 
an attractive force operating over the tiny gaps between the atoms 
in the aggregate. But in addition, some form of attraction may also 
have explained some atomic motions; Sextus cites Democritus (M. 
VII.116-18) as holding that things of the same kind tend to congre- 
gate together, and as illustrating that by examples of the behaviour 
of animate (birds flocking together) and inanimate things (grains of 
different sorts being separated out by the action of a sieve, pebbles 
of different shapes being sorted together by the action of waves on a 
beach). 

That this principle was applied to the atoms appears from 
Diogenes’ account of the cosmogony of Leucippus where atoms of all 
shapes form a swirling mass from which they are then separated out 
“like to like.” The separation out of atoms of different sizes could 
adequately be accounted for by the stronger centripetal tendency of 
the larger, itself a function of their greater mass. But the context in 
Diogenes, where the atoms have just been described as being of all 
shapes, with no mention so far of size, suggests that “like to like” 
is here to be understood as “like to like in shape.” Aetius’ report 
of Democritus’ account of sound (IV.19.3) asserts that atoms of like 
shape congregate together, and it contains the same illustrative ex- 
amples as the Sextus passage. It is plausible, though not explicitly 
asserted, that this same principle accounts for the formation of ag- 
gregates of spherical atoms, for example, flames. 
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We have, then, some evidence that Democritus’ dynamics postu- 
lated three fundamental forces, a repulsive force that plays the role 
of impact in a conventional corpuscular theory and two kinds of at- 
tractive force, one that draws together atoms of the same shape and 
another that holds together atoms of different shapes in an atomic 
aggregate. It is plausible that he applied the term “necessity” to all 
three, regarding them alike as irresistible. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged first that the evidence for this theory is extremely frag- 
mentary and secondly that even if it is accepted we have no idea 
whether or how Democritus attempted to unify these forces into a 
unified theory. Stated thus baldly, the theory has obvious difficulties, 
for example, if two atoms of the same shape collide, do they rebound 
or stick together? If all atoms have both an attractive and a repul- 
sive force, there must be some yet more basic principles determining 
what force or combination of forces determines their motion. Our 
sources give no hint of whether Democritus had so much as consid- 
ered such questions. 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


While we have no evidence to suggest that Leucippus was concerned 
with epistemological questions, there is abundant evidence of their 
importance for Democritus. It is quite likely that the latter’s epis- 
temological interests were stimulated at least in part by his fellow- 
citizen and elder contemporary Protagoras (see pp. 302-4). Our 
evidence is highly problematic, in that it provides support for the 
attribution to Democritus of two diametrically opposed positions 
on the reliability of the senses. On the one hand, we have a number 
of passages, including some direct quotations, in which he appears to 
reject the senses as totally unreliable; on the other, a number of pas- 
sages ascribe to him the doctrine that all appearances are true, which 
aligns him with Protagorean subjectivism, a position that he is re- 
ported as having explicitly rejected (Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1108f). The 
former interpretation is supported mainly by evidence from Sextus, 
and the latter mainly by evidence from Aristotle and his commenta- 
tors, but we cannot resolve the question by simply setting aside one 
body of evidence in favour of the other, since (a} in the course of a 
few lines (Metaph. IV.5 1009b7-17) Aristotle reports both that Dem- 
ocritus says that either nothing is true, or it is unclear to us, and that 
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he asserts that what appears in perception is necessarily true, and 
(b) Sextus (M. VII.136) ascribes some of Democritus’ condemnation 
of the senses to a work in which “he had undertaken to give the 
senses control over belief.” Prima facie, then, the evidence suggests 
that both interpretations reflect aspects of Democritus’ thought. Was 
that thought, then, totally inconsistent? Or can the appearance of 
systematic contradiction be eliminated or at least mitigated? 

The former interpretation is based on the atomists’ account of the 
secondary qualities, whose observer-dependence Democritus seems 
to have been the first philosopher to recognise. Our senses present 
the world to us as consisting of things characterised by colour, sound, 
taste, smell, and so forth, but in reality the world consists of atoms 
moving in the void, and neither atoms nor the void are characterised 
by any secondary quality. We thus have a dichotomy between how 
things seem to us and how they are in reality, expressed in the cele- 
brated slogan (DK 68 Bo): “By convention sweet and by convention 
bitter, by convention hot, by convention cold, by convention colour, 
but in reality atoms and the void.” Further, the distinction between 
the reality of things and the appearances which that reality presents 
has to be supplemented by an account of the causal processes via 
which we receive those appearances. Atomic aggregates affect us by 
emitting from their surfaces continuous streams of films of atoms 
which impinge on our sense organs, and the resulting perceptual 
states are a function of the interaction between those films and the 
atomic structure of the organs. For instance, for an object to be red is 
for it constantly to emit films of atoms of such a nature that, when 
those films collide with an appropriately situated perceiver, the ob- 
ject will look red to that perceiver. 

Hence we are doubly distanced from reality; not only phenomeno- 
logically, in that things appear differently from how they are, but 
also causally, in that we perceive atomic aggregates via the physical 
intervention of other aggregates (viz. the atomic films) and the action 
of those latter on our sense organs. A number of fragments stress the 
cognitive gulf that separates us from reality: (B6) “By this principle 
man must know that he is removed from reality”; (B8) “Yet it will 
be clear that to know how each thing is in reality is impossible”; 
(Bro) “That in reality we do not know how each thing is or is not has 
been shown many times”; and (B117) “In reality we know nothing, 
for truth is in the depths.” 
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This evidence immediately presents a major problem of interpre- 
tation. On the one hand, Bog and associated reports stress the gulf be- 
tween appearance and reality, claiming that the senses are unreliable 
in that they misrepresent reality. That dogmatic claim presupposes 
that we have some form of access to reality, which enables us to find 
the sensory picture unfaithful to how things are in fact. On the other 
hand, B6, 8, 10, and 117 make the much more radical claim that 
reality is totally inaccessible, thereby undercutting the thesis that 
there is a gulf between appearance and reality. B7, “This argument 
too shows that in reality we know nothing about anything, but each 
person’s opinion is something which flows in,”"4 and the second half 
of Bg, “In fact we know nothing firm, but what changes according 
to the condition of our body and of the things that enter it and come 
up against it,” attempt uneasily to straddle the two positions, since 
they draw the radically sceptical conclusion from a premise about 
the mechanism of perception that presupposes access to the truth 
about that mechanism. We might conclude that Democritus simply 
failed to distinguish the dogmatic claim that the senses misrepresent 
reality from the sceptical claim that we can know nothing whatever 
about reality. An alternative strategy is to look for a way of inter- 
preting the evidence that will tend to bring the two claims nearer to 
consonance with one another. 

We can bring the two claims closer to one another if the “scep- 
tical” fragments are interpreted as referring, not to cognitive states 
generally but specifically to states of sensory cognition. These frag- 
ments will then simply reiterate the thesis that we know nothing 
about the nature of reality through the senses, a thesis that is consis- 
tent with the slogan stated in the first half of Bg and that dissolves 
the apparent tension internal to B7 and the second half of Bg. Sup- 
port for that suggestion comes from consideration of the context in 
which Sextus quotes B6-10, namely that of Democritus’ critique of 
the senses, of which Sextus observes: “In these passages he more 
or less abolishes every kind of apprehension, even if the senses are 
the only ones which he attacks specifically.” It thus appears that 
Sextus understands Democritus as referring in these fragments to 
the senses only, though in his (i.e., Sextus’) view the critique there 
directed against the senses in fact applies to all forms of apprehen- 
sion. This is confirmed by the distinction that Sextus immediately 
attributes to Democritus between the “bastard” knowledge provided 
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by the senses and the “genuine” knowledge provided by the intellect 
(B11). The latter is specifically said to be concerned with things that 
fall below the limits of sensory discrimination, and we must there- 
fore suppose that the atomic theory itself is to be ascribed to this 
form of knowledge. This is supported by those passages (M. VIII.6-7, 
56) in which Sextus associates the position of Democritus with that 
of Plato; both reject the senses as sources of knowledge and main- 
tain that only intelligible things are real. For Plato, of course, the 
intelligible things are the Forms, whereas for Democritus they are 
the atoms, which are inaccessible to perception and, consequently, 
such that their properties are determinable only by theory. 

On this interpretation the position expressed in the fragments 
cited by Sextus is not general scepticism, but what we might term 
theoretical realism. The character of the physical world is neither re- 
vealed by perception nor inaccessible to us; it is revealed by a theory 
which, starting from perceptual data, explains those data as appear- 
ances generated by the interaction between a world of imperceptible 
physical atoms and sensory mechanisms also composed of atoms. 
But now, as Sextus points out (M. VIII.56) and Democritus himself 
recognised (in the famous “Complaint of the Senses” (B125)}, scepti- 
cism threatens once again because the theory has to take perceptual 
data as its starting-point. As a result, if the senses are altogether un- 
reliable, there are no reliable data on which to base the theory, so, 
as the senses say to the mind in B125, “Our overthrow is a fall for 
you.” 

Commentators who read B125 as expressing commitment to scep- 
ticism on the part of Democritus’ naturally reject the foregoing uni- 
tary interpretation. On this view B117 and B6-ro are not restricted 
to sensory cognition but express a full-blooded rejection of any form 
of knowledge, which must be seen as superseding the distinction 
between appearance and reality drawn in Bog (first part} and B11 and 
the claim to “genuine knowledge” in the latter. Yet Sextus presents 
B6-11 in a single context (M. VII.135-40) without any suggestion of 
a conflict within the collection. Moreover, in PH I.213-14 he points 
out that, though the sceptics resemble Democritus in appealing to 
phenomena of conflicting appearances, such as the honey that tastes 
sweet to the healthy and bitter to the sick, Democritus in fact uses 
those phenomena to support, not the sceptical position that it is im- 
possible to tell how the honey is in fact, but the dogmatic position 
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that the honey is itself neither sweet nor bitter. (I interpret the lat- 
ter as the assertion that sweetness and bitterness are not intrinsic 
attributes of the structure of atoms which is the honey (see p. 190). 
Sextus, in short, sees Democritus not as a sceptic, but as a dogma- 
tist. Indeed, Sextus does not cite B125, and it is possible that he did 
not know the text from which it comes, M. VIII.56 shows that he 
was aware of the problem that is dramatised in the fragment, but he 
clearly saw it as a difficulty for Democritus, rather than as signalling 
Democritus’ rejection of the basis of his own theory. 

At this point we should consider in what sense the theory of atom- 
ism takes the data of the senses as its starting point, and whether 
that role is in fact threatened by the appearance-reality gap insisted 
on in Bg. According to Aristotle (GC I.2 315b6-15, 1.6 325a24-26), the 
theory started from sensory data in the sense that its role was to save 
the appearances, that is, to explain all sensory data as appearances 
of an objective world. Both Aristotle and Philoponus (In GC 23.1-16) 
mention conflicting appearances as among the data to be saved; the 
theory has to explain both the honey’s tasting sweet to the healthy 
and its tasting bitter to the sick, and neither appearance has any pre- 
tensions to represent more faithfully than the other how things are 
in reality. All appearances make an equal contribution to the theory. 
That is a position which atomism shares with Protagoras, but the lat- 
ter assures the equal status of appearances by abandoning objectivity; 
in the Protagorean world there is nothing more to reality than the 
totality of equipollent appearances. For Democritus, by contrast, the 
reconciliation of the equipollence of appearances with the objectiv- 
ity of the physical world requires the gap between appearance and 
reality. Without the gap, a world of equipollent appearances is incon- 
sistent, and hence not objective. But there is no ground for denying 
equipollence; qua appearance, every appearance is as good as every 
other. Hence the task of theory is to arrive at the best description of 
an objective world that will satisfy the requirement of showing how 
all the conflicting appearances come about.'® 

So far from threatening the foundations of the theory, then, the 
appearance-reality gap is essential to it. In that case, what is the 
point of the complaint of the senses in B125? Does not that text 
provide conclusive evidence that Democritus believed that the gap 
threatened the theory, and hence (assuming that he understood his 
own theory) conclusive evidence against the interpretation that Iam 
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advancing? I do not think so, for the simple reason that we lack 
the context from which the quotation comes. The point of the com- 
plaint need not (and given the nature of Democritus’ theory certainly 
should not) be the admission that the theory is self-refuting. It is at 
least as likely to be a warning against misunderstanding the account 
of the appearance-reality gap as requiring the abandonment of sen- 
sory evidence. We may imagine an antiempiricist opponent (Plato, 
say) appealing to the gap to support the claim that the senses are 
altogether unreliable, and should therefore be abandoned. In reply 
Democritus points out that the attack on the senses itself relies on 
sensory evidence. Sextus does indeed align Democritus with Plato 
in this regard (M. VIII.56}. It is my contention, however, that when 
we put the Aristotelian evidence of the atomists’ acceptance of the 
appearances as the starting-point of their theory together with all the 
other evidence, including the fragments, we have to conclude that 
the picture of Democritus as a failed Platonist is a misunderstand- 
ing. The atomists’ distinction between appearance and reality does 
not involve “doing away with sensible things”; on the contrary, ap- 
pearances are fundamental to the theory, first as providing the data 
that the theory has to explain and secondly as providing the primary 
application for the observationally based terminology that is used 
to describe the nature and behaviour of the entities posited by the 
theory.’7 

A final objection, however, comes from Aristotle himself, who de- 
scribes Democritus as concluding from conflicting appearances “that 
either nothing is true, or it is unclear to us” (Metaph. IV.5 1oogbr1- 
12). This is a very puzzling passage, for anumber of reasons. Aristotle 
is explaining why some people go along with Protagoras in believ- 
ing that whatever seems to be the case is so, and in the immediate 
context (1009438 ff.) he cites the phenomena of conflicting appear- 
ances and the lack of a decisive criterion for choosing between them 
as conducing to that belief. But at Bg he shifts from the thought 
that conflicting appearances lead to the view that all appearances 
are true to the sceptical account of those phenomena, namely that 
it is unclear which of the appearances is true or false, “for this is no 
more true than that, but they are alike.” This, Aristotle says (i.e., 
the belief that none of the appearances is truer than any other) is 
why Democritus said that either nothing is true, or it is unclear 
to us. So Democritus is represented as posing a choice of adopting 
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either the dogmatic stance that none of the appearances is true, or the 
sceptical stance that it is unclear (which is true}. Yet, in the next sen- 
tence Aristotle says that because Democritus and others assimilate 
thought to perception, they hold that what appears in perception is 
necessarily true (cf. GC 1315bo9 they (i.e., Leucippus and Democritus) 
thought that the truth was in appearance). So unless Aristotle is rad- 
ically confused, the disjunction “either none of the appearances is 
true, or it is unclear to us” must be consistent with the thesis that 
all perceptions are true. If “it is unclear to us” is read as “it is unclear 
to us which is true,” then the claims are inconsistent. 

I suggest, however, that what Democritus said was to the effect 
that either nothing is true, or it (i.e., the truth} is unclear. The first 
alternative he plainly rejected, so he maintained the second. And that 
is precisely what he maintains in B117: the truth (about the atoms 
and the void) is in the depths, that is, it is not apparent in perception 
- it is unclear (adélon) in the sense that it is not plain to see. That he 
used the term adélon to apply to atoms and the void is attested by 
Sextus (M. VII.140), who cites Diotimus as evidence for Democritus’ 
holding that the appearances are the criterion for the things that are 
unclear and approving Anaxagoras’ slogan “the appearances are the 
sight of the things that are unclear.” The truth, then, that is, the real 
nature of things, is unclear (i.e., nonevident), but all perceptions are 
true in that all are equipollent and indispensable to theory. 

If that is what Democritus held, then it may reasonably be said that 
“true” is the wrong word to characterise the role of appearances in 
his theory. “All appearances are equipollent” is equally compatible 
with “All appearances are false,” and in view of his insistence on 
the nonevident character of the truth, it would surely have been less 
misleading for him to say the latter. Though there are some difficult 
issues here, I shall not argue the point, since I am not concerned 
with defending Democritus’ thesis that all appearances are true. I 
do, however, accept that he actually maintained that thesis and have 
sought to explain why he did and how he held it together with (a} his 
rejection of Protagorean subjectivism and (b) the views expressed in 
the fragments cited by Sextus. 

The atomists’ account of appearances depends on the whole theory 
of perception of which it is part, and that in turn on their theory of 
human nature, and ultimately of the natural world as a whole. The 
theory is entirely speculative, since it posits as explanatory entities 
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microscopic structures of whose existence and nature there could 
be no experimental confirmation. Developments in sciences such 
as neurophysiology have revised our conceptions of the structures 
underlying perceptual phenomena to such an extent that modern ac- 
counts would have been unrecognisable to Leucippus or Democritus; 
but the basic intuitions of ancient atomism, that appearances are to 
be explained at the level of the internal structure of the perceiver and 
of the perceived object, and that the ideal of science is to incorpo- 
rate the description of those structures within the scope of a unified 
theory of the nature of matter, have stood the test of time. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Democritus’ uncompromising materialism extended to his psychol- 
ogy. Though there is some conflict in the sources, the best evidence 
is that he drew no distinction between the rational soul or mind 
and the nonrational soul or life principle, giving a single account 
of both as a physical structure of spherical atoms permeating the 
entire body. This theory of the identity of soul and mind extended 
beyond identity of physical structure to identity of function, in that 
Democritus explained thought, the activity of the rational soul, by 
the same process as that by which he explained perception, one of the 
activities of the sensitive or nonrational soul. Both are produced by 
the impact on the soul of extremely fine, fast-moving films of atoms 
(eidéla) constantly emitted in continuous streams by the surfaces of 
everything around us. This theory combines a causal account of both 
perception and thought with a crude pictorial view of thought. The 
paradigm case of perception is vision; seeing something and think- 
ing of something both consist in picturing the thing seen or thought 
of, and picturing consists in having a series of actual physical pic- 
tures of the thing impinge on one’s soul. While this assimilation of 
thought to experience has some affinites with classical empiricism, 
it differs in the crucial respect that whereas the basic doctrine of 
empiricism is that thought derives from experience, for Democritus 
thought is a form of experience, or, more precisely, the categories of 
thought and experience are insufficiently differentiated to allow one 
to be characterised as more fundamental than the other. Among other 
difficulties, this theory faces the problem of accounting for the dis- 
tinction, central to Democritus’ epistemology, between perception 
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of the observable properties of atomic aggregates and thought of the 
unobservable structure of those aggregates. We have no knowledge 
of how, if at all, Democritus attempted to deal with this problem."® 


ETHICS AND POLITICS 


The evidence for Democritus’ ethical views differs radically from 
that for the areas just discussed, since while the ethical doxogra- 
phy is meagre, our sources preserve a large body of purported quo- 
tations on ethical topics: the great majority from two collections, 
that of Stobaeus (fifth century a.p.) and a collection entitled The 
sayings of Democrates. While the bulk of this material is probably 
Democritean in origin, the existing quotations represent a long pro- 
cess of excerpting and paraphrase, making it difficult to determine 
how close any particular saying is to Democritus’ own words. Vari- 
ous features of style and content suggest that Stobaeus’ collection of 
maxims contains a greater proportion of authentically Democritean 
material than does the collection which passes under the name of 
“Democrates.”’'9 

Subject to the limitations imposed by the nature of this material, 
we can draw some tentative conclusions about Democritus’ ethi- 
cal views. He was engaged with the wide-ranging contemporary de- 
bates on individual and social ethics of which we have evidence from 
Plato and other sources. On what Socrates presents as the fundamen- 
tal question in ethics, “How should one live?” (Plato, Gorg. 50oc, 
Rep. I 352d), Democritus is the earliest thinker reported as having 
explicitly posited a supreme good or goal, which he called “cheerful- 
ness” or “well-being” and which he appears to have identified with 
the untroubled enjoyment of life. It is reasonable to suppose that 
he shared the presumption of the primacy of self-interest which is 
common both to the Platonic Socrates and to his immoralist oppo- 
nents, Callicles and Thrasymachus. Having identified the ultimate 
human interest with cheerfulness, the evidence of the testimonia 
and the fragments is that he thought that it was to be achieved by 
moderation, including moderation in the pursuit of pleasures, by 
discrimination of useful from harmful pleasures, and by conformity 
to conventional morality. The upshot is a recommendation to a life 
of moderate, enlightened hedonism, which has some affinities with 
the life recommended by Socrates (whether in his own person or 
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as representing ordinary enlightened views is disputed) in Plato’s 
Protagoras, and, more obviously, with the Epicurean ideal of which 
it was the forerunner.”° 

An interesting feature of the fragments is the frequent stress on 
individual conscience, or sense of shame.’ Some fragments stress 
the pleasures of a good conscience and the torments of a bad one 
(B174, B215) while others recommend that one should be motivated 
by one’s internal sense of shame rather than by concern for the opin- 
ion of others (B244, B264, B84). This theme may well reflect the 
interest, discernible in contemporary debates, in what later came to 
be known as the question of the sanctions of morality. A recurrent 
theme in criticisms of conventional morality was that, since the en- 
forcement of morality rests on conventions, someone who can escape 
conventional sanctions, for example, by doing wrong in secret, has 
no reason to comply with moral demands.” A defender of conven- 
tional morality who, like Democritus and Plato, accepts the primacy 
of self-interest therefore faces the challenge of showing, in one way 
or another, that self-interest is best promoted by the observance of 
conventional moral precepts. Democritus seems to have attempted 
this both by appeal to divine sanctions (not post mortem, since for 
the atomists the soul-atoms were scattered on the death of the body, 
but in the form of misfortunes occurring during life, B175), and by 
appeal to the “internal sanction” of conscience. Democritus seems 
to have been the earliest thinker to make the latter central to his 
attempt to derive morality from self-interest, thus opening up a path 
followed by others including Butler and J.S. Mill. 

The attempt, however pursued, to ground morality in self-interest 
involves the rejection of the antithesis between law or convention 
(nomos) and nature (physis) that underlies much criticism of moral- 
ity in the fifth and fourth centuries. For Antiphon, Callicles, 
Thrasymachus, and Glaucon, nature prompts one to seek one’s own 
interest while law and convention seek, more or less successfully, 
to inhibit one from doing so. But if one’s long-term interest is the 
attainment of a pleasant life, and if the natural consequences of 
wrong-doing, including ill health, insecurity, and the pangs of con- 
science, give one an unpleasant life, while the natural consequences 
of right-doing give one a contrastingly pleasant life, then nature and 
convention point in the same direction, not in opposite directions 
as the critics of morality had alleged. (We have no evidence whether 
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Democritus had considered the objections that conscience is a prod- 
uct of convention, and that exhorting people to develop their con- 
science assumes that it must be.) Though the texts contain no ex- 
press mention of the nomos-physis contrast itself, several of them 
refer to law in such a way as to suggest rejection of the antithesis. 
B248 asserts that the aim of law is to benefit people, thus contradict- 
ing Glaucon’s claim (Plato, Rep. II 359c) that law constrains people 
contrary to their natural bent. B248 is supplemented and explained 
by B245; laws interfere with people’s living as they please only to 
stop them from harming one another, to which they are prompted 
by envy. So law frees people from the aggression of others, thus bene- 
fiting them by giving them the opportunity to follow the promptings 
of nature towards their own advantage. The strongest expression of 
the integration of nomos and physis is found in B252: the city’s be- 
ing well run is the greatest good, and if it is preserved everything 
is preserved, while if it is destroyed everything is destroyed. That is 
to say, a stable community is necessary for the attainment of that 
well-being which is nature’s goal for us. This quotation encapsulates 
the central point in the defence of nomos (emphasised in Protagoras’ 
myth (Plato, Prot. 322a-323a)) that law and civilization are not con- 
trary to nature but required for human nature to flourish; that point 
is also central to the Epicurean account of the development of civi- 
lization (see especially Lucretius V).73 


CONCLUSION 


Atomism can thus be seen as a multifaceted phenomenon, linked in 
a variety of ways to various doctrines, both preceding, contemporary, 
and subsequent. Atomistic physics is one of a number of attempts to 
accommodate the Ionian tradition of comprehensive natural philos- 
ophy to the demands of Eleatic logic. Atomistic epistemology takes 
up the challenge of Protagorean subjectivism, breaks new ground 
in its treatment of the relation of appearance to reality and consti- 
tutes a pioneering attempt to grapple with the challenge of scepti- 
cism. Atomistic ethics moves us into the world of the sophists and 
of early Plato in its treatment of the themes of the goal of life, and of 
the relations between self-interest and morality and between nomos 
and physis. The atomism of Leucippus and Democritus exercised a 
continuing influence throughout subsequent centuries, whether as 
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a challenge to be faced, most notably by Aristotle, or as a forerun- 
ner to Epicureanism in all its aspects, and thereby to the revival of 
atomistic physics in the Corpuscular Philosophy of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


APPENDIX 


I conclude with a brief discussion of the vexed question of the connec- 
tions (or lack of them) between Democritus’ ethics and his physical 
theory. In an earlier discussion (Taylor [423], endorsed without fur- 
ther argument in Gosling and Taylor [414]} I argued against Vlastos’ 
claim (Vlastos [424]) to find significant connections between the con- 
tent of the two areas of Democritus’ thought. Vlastos’ position has 
found some recent defenders (and my views some critics}, notably 
Sassi [421] and Farrar [96]; these discussions seem to me to call for 
some reexamination of the question. 

It is, I take it, common ground that in composing his ethical writ- 
ings Democritus had not abandoned his physical theory, and there- 
fore that, at the very least, he would have sought to include nothing 
in the former that was inconsistent with the latter. I shall make the 
stronger assumption that he took for granted in the ethical writings 
the atomistic view of the soul as a physical substance pervading the 
body. However, I remain unconvinced of any closer connection be- 
tween physics and ethics. In particular, I see no indication that any 
ethical conclusions (e.g., that the good is “cheerfulness”) were sup- 
posed to be derived from the physical theory, or that the physical 
theory provided any characterisations of the nature of any ethically 
significant psychological state. In other words, I see no evidence that 
Democritus believed in type-type identities between ethical states 
such as cheerfulness and physical states such as having one’s soul- 
atoms in “dynamic equilibrium” (Vlastos [424] 584, Farrar [96] 229). 
My earlier criticisms of this kind of view still stand. 

There is, however, one particular point on which I now think that 
I took scepticism too far. This was in my rejection of Vlastos’ in- 
terpretation of B33, that teaching creates a new nature by altering 
the configuration of the soul-atoms. My reason was that rythmos 
was an atomistic technical term for the shape of an individual atom, 
not for the configuration of an atomic aggregate, for which their term 
was diathigé. Hence metarythmizei (or metarysmoi) in the fragment 
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could not mean “reshape” in the sense of “produce a new configu- 
ration.” But, as Vlastos had already pointed out, the catalogue of 
Democritean titles includes Peri ameipsirysmién, On changes of 
shape (D.L. IX.47}, which cannot refer to changes in the shapes of 
individual atoms (since they are unchangeable in respect of shape}, 
and must therefore refer to changes in the shape of atomic aggregates. 
Further, Hesychius glosses ameipsirysmein as “change the constitu- 
tion (synkrisin) or be transformed,” and though he does not attribute 
the word to any author it is at least likely to have been used in that 
sense by Democritus, since neither the verb nor its cognates are at- 
tested to anyone else. It therefore now seems to me that Vlastos’ 
reading of the fragment is probably correct. For Democritus, teach- 
ing, like thought and perception is a physical process involving the 
impact of eidéla on the soul, with consequent rearrangement of the 
soul-aggregate. (Cf. B197: “The unwise are shaped (rysmountai) by 
the gifts of fortune ...,” and n.14) Acceptance of that causal picture 
does not, of course, commit one to endorsing type-type psychological 
identities. 

Psycho-physical identity having been set aside, some looser con- 
nections between Democritus’ ethics and other areas of his thought 
may perhaps be discerned. In Taylor [423] I argued for a structural par- 
allel between ethics and epistemology, a suggestion that still seems 
plausible to me. Another vague connection is with cosmology. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that Democritus saw at least an analogy 
between the formation of worlds (kosmoi) from the primitive atomic 
chaos by the aggregation of atoms under the force of necessity and 
the formation of communities (also termed kosmoi, B258, 259) by 
individuals driven by necessity to combine in order to survive. It 
may also be (as suggested by, for example, Miller [496]) that the ag- 
gregation of like individuals to like, which is attested as operating 
in the formation of worlds (DK 67 A1.31), had some counterpart in 
the social sphere. 


NOTES 


A version of this chapter has already appeared as part of the chapter 
“ Anaxagoras and the Atomists” in C. C. W. Taylor, ed. Routledge History 
of Philosophy, Vol. 1, From the Beginning to Plato (London, 1997), and 
material from it also appears in The Atomists, text and translation by 
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C. C. W. Taylor (Toronto, 1999}. Permission from these publishers to 
reprint Mr Taylor's work is gratefully acknowledged. 

For Democritus’ poetics, which falls outside the scope of this chapter, 
see Most in this volume p. 339. 

To adapt Aristotle’s example (Metaph. 1.4 985b18-19), AN differs from 
NA in ordering, and AN from AZ in orientation within a given orde- 
ring. 

While most of the ancient sources agree that atoms are too small to be 
perceptible, some late sources indicate that some atoms are very large 
(even on one account “as big as a world”). It seems to me most likely that 
the atomists held that, while there are atoms of all possible sizes (for the 
same reason that there are atoms of all possible shapes), all the atoms in 
our world are too small to be perceived. See Barnes [14] ch. 17 (b). 

For a full discussion of the atomists’ use of this principle, see S. Makin, 
Indifference Arguments (Oxford and Cambridge, MA, 1993). 

Plutarch states this maxim in what is presumably the atomists’ own ter- 
minology: “The thing no more is than the no-thing,” where “thing” rep- 
resents the word den, an artificial formation specifically coined to con- 
trast with méden, “nothing,” itself etymologically equivalent to méd’ 
hen “not one etymologically equivalent to méd’ 
hen “not one [sc. thing].” 

For a fuller discussion, see Sedley [409]. 

On the nature of these, see p. 187. 

In Aristotle’s system natural motion is motion that is intrinsic to the 
nature of a thing of a certain kind, for example, it is natural for a stone to 
move downwards, that is, to fall to the earth when unsupported. Things 
may also be caused, by the exercise of external force, to move in ways 
contrary to their natural motion, for example, a stone may be thrown 
upwards. The atomists’ thesis that all atomic motion is the product of 
precedent atomic interaction, is thus in Aristotle’s terms equivalent to 
the thesis that all atomic motion is unnatural, a claim that he held to 
be incoherent (since the concept of unnatural motion presupposes that 
of natural motion). 

See Kline and Matheson [403] and Godfrey [404]. I. M. Bodn4r, “Atomic 
Independence and Indivisibility,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 
16 (1998), 35-61, argues (at 49-53} that, rather than providing evidence 
for the actual views of the atomists, the texts of Philoponus are mere 
guesses prompted by his interpretation of the Aristotelian texts on which 
he is commenting. 

Restrictions of space preclude discussion of various questions about the 
nature of atoms that have been the subject of much scholarly dispute. 
The vexed question of whether atoms have weight is discussed by nu- 
merous writers, most fully by O’Brien [407], with cogent criticism by 
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Furley [408]. On the questions of whether, and in what sense, atoms 
may be said to have parts, see for example, Barnes [14] ch. 17 (c) and 
Furley [400] ch. 6 and [99], ch. 9.3-4. I discuss these matters in my forth- 
coming commentary on the atomists, to be published by Toronto U.P. 
in the Phoenix Presocratics Series. 

On the absence of explicit evidence for the early Greek philosophers’ 
reflection on causal explanation, see Vegetti in this volume, Chapter 13. 
The best discussion of the fragment is Barnes [399], who, while finally 
opting for an agnostic stance, is more sympathetic to the view that 
Leucippus may have accepted universal teleology. The nonteleological 
interpretation that I propose is also maintained by McKirahan [10] 
321-22. 

On the atomists’ theory a world order begins to form when some of the 
infinite mass of randomly jostling atoms form a circular eddy or switrl. 
The Greek of the last clause is epirysmié hekastoisin hé doxis.I translate 
epirysmié as an adjective, qualifying doxis (opinion}, having the sense of 
“flowing in,” from the verb epirre6é. That is the sense of the word (which 
is found only in this passage (quoted by Sextus M. VII.137)} attested in the 
fifth century a.bD. lexicon of Hesychius. On the other hand, rysmos (an 
Ionic form of rythmos) was an atomistic technical term for “shape” (Aris- 
totle, Metaph. 1.4 985b15-16), and one of the titles preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius’ list of the works of Democritus (IX.47) is Peri ameipsirysmién 
On Changes of Shape, where ameipsirysmié is a noun. Further, though 
the noun epirysmié is not itself found, the verb epirrythmizein does oc- 
cur (very rarely) in the sense of “alter.” Some scholars (including Guthrie 
[16] and Barnes [14]} therefore interpret the word here as a noun, a variant 
for ameipsirysmié, giving the sense “opinion is a reshaping.” (H. de Ley, 
“Adéigémpvopin: A critical note on Democritus fr. 7,” Hermes 97 
(1969) 497-98 actually proposes emending Sextus’ text to read ameip- 
sirysmié.) The point of the fragment is the same on either interpretation, 
namely, that our opinions about the world are determined by the impact 
of the flow of atoms from objects around us on our receptive mechanisms. 
That impact, produced by the constant influx of atoms, produces con- 
stant alteration (reshaping) of those mechanisms. The alternative inter- 
pretations pick out different stages in the causal process; since the whole 
process is required for an account of opinion and its relation to the reality 
of things, nothing substantial hinges on the choice of interpretation. 
For instance, Barnes [14], ch. 24. 

For a similar view see McKim [417]. 

See Taylor [423]. 

For further discussion of Democritus’ psychology, see Laks in this vol- 
ume, Chapter 12. 
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For details see my forthcoming commentary. 

For a fuller discussion, see Kahn [416]. This valuable study identifies 
a number of areas, such as the conflict between reason and desire, in 
which Democritus’ thought shows significant similarities to, and con- 
trasts with, the early views of Plato. 

While the relation between the concepts of conscience and of shame 
raises some intricate philosophical issues, I am not concerned to differ- 
entiate them, since the basic concept of self-reproach, which we find in 
the fragments, is common to the two. 

See Antiphon DK 87 B44; Critias DK 88 B25; Glaucon’s tale of Gyges’ 
ring in Plato’s Republic, 359b-360d; and Decleva Caizzi in this volume, 
Chapter 15. The text of Critias is translated in this volume p. 222. 

For a fuller discussion, see Procopé [420], and for Democritean theology, 
see Broadie in this volume, p. 220. 
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10 Rational theology 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Ancient Greek philosophy arose in a culture whose: world had al- 
ways teemed with divinities. “Everything is full of gods,”said Thales 
(Aristotle De an. I.5, 41148), and the earliest “theories of everything” 
were mythological panoramas such as Hesiod’s Theogony, in which 
the genealogy of the gods is also a story about the evolution of the 
universe. Hence when certain Greeks began to think about the phys- 
ical world in a philosophical way, they were concerning themselves 
with matters which it was still quite natural to term “divine,” even 
in the context of their new scientific approach. Because of this, it 
is not entirely obvious where one should draw the line between the 
theology of the early Greek philosophers and their other achieve- 
ments. But clarity is not served by classifying as “theological” every 
statement or view of theirs that features concepts of divinity. To 
theologize is not simply to theorize using such concepts in a non- 
incidental way. Rather, it is, for instance, to reflect upon the divine 
nature, or to rest an argument or explanation on the idea of divinity 
as such, or to discuss the question of the existence of gods, and to 
speculate on the grounds or causes of theistic belief. 

By these criteria, Hesiod’s Theogony is not a work of theology. Nor, 
however, are the physical theories of Anaximander, Anaxagoras, and 
Diogenes of Apollonia, who all apply epithets signifying divinity to 
their fundamental principle.t Anaximander’s Infinite, in Aristotle’s 
words: 


... does not have an arché, but this seems to be the arché of the rest and to 
contain all things and steer all things, as all declare who do not fashion other 
causes aside from the Infinite ... and this is divine.” For it is deathless and 
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indestructible, as Anaximander says and most of the natural philosophers 
(Phys. Ill 203b10-153}). 


Diogenes of Apollonia, about a century and a half later, speaks in 
similar fashion of his own first principle, Intelligent Air (DK 64 B2-8). 
But in neither theory, it seems, is the divinity of the arché discussed 
or put to explanatory work. Anaximander’s Infinite is not said to 
be the first principle on the ground that it is divine, but to be divine 
because it is the primary physical principle. Diogenes does not equate 
his principle with intelligence because this is implied by its being 
divine, but because the order of the cosmos can only be explained 
as the work of intelligence. Both theories are convertible into proofs 
for the existence of a divine being, but nothing could be further from 
their authors’ minds than the need for any such proof. The question 
they ask is not “Does god exist?” or “What is god’s nature?” but 
“What is the basic principle of the cosmos?” As members of a certain 
philosophical tradition, they assume that there is such a principle; 
as products of their culture, they call whatever is fundamental to 
the cosmos “divine.” Much the same holds for the cosmic Mind 
which Anaxagoras postulated: “mixed with nothing, but all alone by 
itself” (DK 59 B12}; not because it is divine — as if separateness befits 
divinity — but because only as separate can it perform its function of 
dividing things out. Anaxagoras is an interesting case, because there 
is reason to believe that nowhere in his book On nature does he 
actually speak of the cosmic Mind as “divine,” even though he uses 
language (“such as knows all things,” “controls all things,” and so 
on), that traditionally implies divinity. It may be that even though, 
as a matter of course, he shares the general cultural attitude, he 
excludes the explicit term from his cosmology because he sees it as 
adding nothing to his theory. 

Yet there can be no doubt that the identity at some level of descrip- 
tion between divine reality and the subject matter of natural science 
shaped the course of early Greek philosophy in fundamental ways. 
This is true even when the level at which the identity holds lies be- 
low the horizon of the philosophers’ quest for specifically physical 
explanation, as in the cases mentioned above. We cannot dismiss 
the identity as an alien feature of these philosophers’ thoughts — 
dead weight from the past or a hollow form. This fails to account for 
the depth of solemnity with which they expound the nature of the 
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basic principle — the deliberately crafted hymnic quality of their 
prose. And if Anaximander was carrying archaic lumber, this can- 
not explain how the identical burden could still be encumbering the 
late fifth-century Diogenes. We see the continuing of a tradition, but 
only because it was vigorously practised. A better theory is that the 
identity between gods and natural principles was never allowed to 
fade because it helped make sense of the philosophers’ deep com- 
mitment to the enterprise of scientific inquiry: an enterprise by no 
means always appreciated in the wider circles of their culture. 

The theistic framework affected not only the philosophers’ lan- 
guage, but their thought as well. It is natural, in seeking for causes of 
physical phenomena, to assume at first that whatever we identify as 
a cause needs no explanation itself. But something, S, which in one 
context figures as cause of P, may on further inquiry turn out to have 
“a life of its own,” that is, properties additional to those that shed 
light on P. Now such questions arise as, “What underlying nature ex- 
plains the combination of all these properties in S$?” and “Why does 
the combination give rise to P in some cases and not others?” What 
first appeared as an uncaused cause turns out to have causal roots 
itself. Acceptance that there need be no ultimates of explanation is 
a modern attitude that owes its existence to the emancipation of 
science from religion. But where the forces of nature are themselves 
felt to be divine, any theory identifying these forces stands forth 
as an ultimate explanation. For presumably nothing can be divine 
that is reducible to terms beyond itself. It follows, so far as the early 
Greek philosophers are concerned, that (as we would put it) the dif- 
ference between metaphysical and empirical investigation remains 
unrecognised. Diogenes’ first principle, for example, is both what we 
breathe and something mysterious and sublime: part of nature and 
at the same time nature’s ground.4 

So far, we have mentioned philosophers whose work is not theo- 
logical in the sense indicated in the first paragraph, although clearly 
it is of interest to the historian of theology. But it is not always 
easy to draw a line between philosophizing about god as such, and 
philosophizing about nature from a theistically charged perspective. 
Inquiry of the latter sort naturally generates questions for the former, 
and when the same philosopher engages in both (the prime example 
is Empedocles), the levels may combine in a single theory. The shift 
to theological reflection is inherently likely, since theistic religion 
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naturally generates care about forms of expression. In the area of 
speech, reverence towards the god entails meticulous avoidance of 
possibly impious modes of utterance. This attitude was extended to 
the subject matter of natural philosophy. Thus when critical theol- 
ogy began, scientific theories about the divine were put forward as 
fruits of a search for piously appropriate discourse (and were usually 
accompanied by scathing denunciation of contrary views). It was this 
concern for pious speech that gave Xenophanes of Colophon a place 
in the history of Western philosophy, as the first to theologize against 
popular conceptions of the divine. His conception of god, though pro- 
found, lacks the theoretical richness of the conclusions reached by 
Heraclitus and, later, Empedocles, who were responding to pressures 
from philosophy itself, including that of Xenophanes. Empedocles is 
a complicated figure, since according to the account offered here, his 
theory of the universe grew out of a struggle to integrate what for 
him were the clear demands of piety with the distinct demands of 
cosmological explanation. 

But Empedocles himself would not have recognised this as a de- 
scription of his enterprise. He inherited an intellectual tradition in 
which truth about ultimate realities is a unique kind of truth pre- 
cisely because, by its subject matter, it is truth about the divine. 
If the field of cosmology is, as such, a hallowed domain, cosmo- 
logical methods as such must heed the demands of piety as well 
as (to us} the more strictly rational requirements of coherence and 
consistency. One consequence, apparent in Empedocles and in Par- 
menides before him (although cosmology is not Parmenides’ primary 
concern}, is a methodological dependence on divine assistance. The 
preambles introducing Empedocles’ Muse and Parmenides’ tutelary 
goddesses (DK 31 B3 and B131; DK 28 Br) deserve philosophical 
as well as literary attention. Both philosopher-poets hark back to 
Hesiod’s invocation of the Muses in the Theogony: the singing daugh- 
ters of Zeus, who himself is also audience and theme of their song. 
When singer and audience change, becoming Hesiod on one side and 
his human listeners on the other, the theme remains the same: but 
only because the Muses are now inspiring the singer, who must oth- 
erwise sink to a theme on his own plane. Piety entails the admission 
that only god unaided can fittingly celebrate god. And these Greek 
thinkers shared another intuition also familiar to us from the Bible: 
that piety requires hands and heart to be morally clean and pure. 
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In the ancient Greek context this gave rise to the curious doctrine, 
which had a long history ahead of it, that those who scale the intel- 
lectual heights must be ethical paragons too. 


2. XENOPHANES 


Xenophanes thought systematically about nature and about god, but 
how these topics of his were connected we can only guess. His in- 
terest in the physical world is of a distinctly empirical cast. He spec- 
ulates about the fundamental materials of things — water and earth, 
according to him (DK 21 B29; B33) — and he explains a wide range 
of phenomena in terms of clouds, which come from water. Yet it 
seems that he never in solemn metaphysical style spoke of the basic 
substances as all-encompassing or running through all (cf. Empe- 
docles, DK 31 B17.32-34). Such relation as there was between his 
science and his theology may have consisted in the assumption that 
if, as Milesian philosophy was currently demonstrating, the use of 
reason can illuminate the workings of nature, then it can also bring 
better conclusions about the separate topic of the gods. Better, that 
is, than the views that simply lay to hand: popular notions stamped 
into the culture by cultic practices and by poetry and works of art. 
Science, moreover, could serve the cause of rational theology by pro- 
viding naturalistic explanations of, for example, eclipses (generally 
regarded as portents) and St. Elmo’s fire and the rainbow (generally 
regarded as divine visitations; cf. DK 21 A35, A39, B32). 

Writing in verse in the genre known later as sillos, a vehicle for 
caustically humorous moralizing, Xenophanes declared: 


If oxen and horses and lions had hands 

and were able to draw with their hands and do the same things as men, 
horses would draw the shapes of gods to look like horses 

and oxen to look like oxen, and each would make the 

gods’ bodies have the same shape as they themselves had (B15). 


He also couched the point in terms of different races of men: the 
Ethopians’ gods are flat-nosed and dark, those of the Thracians red- 
haired and blue-eyed (B16; cf. B14). 

But the anthropomorphic error strikes deeper, and instead of be- 
ing merely ridiculous becomes morally corrupting and impious. 
Long before Plato was preaching the same lesson (Rep. II 3774 ff.}, 
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Xenophanes condemned the storytelling of Homer and Hesiod, who: 


have ascribed to the gods all deeds 
which among men are a reproach and a disgrace: 
thieving, adultery, and deceiving one another (B11).° 


And in a sympotic poem, he denounces symposiasts who, after the 
customary libation to the gods, recount “fictions of the men of old” 
about the battles of savage divinities (B1). As for Xenophanes’ own 
conception: 


God is one, greatest among gods and men.’ 

not at all like mortals in body or thought... (B23) 

All of him sees, all of him thinks, all of him hears... (B24) 

But without effort he shakes all things by the thought of his mind (B25). 


Xenophanes also declared it no less impious to say that the immortal 
gods are born than that they die (Aristotle, Rhet. II.23 1399b6-9). And 
he said: 


He always remains in the same state, moving not at all, 
nor is it fitting that he go first here, then there (B26; tr. McKirahan [10] 
with modifications}. 


A precise monotheism is not among Xenophanes’ innovations, al- 
though the doctrine has often been foisted upon him. As his language 
shows, the issue for him is not the numerical unicity of the divine, 
but its self-harmony. Whether we say god or gods (and Xenophanes 
says both}, what matters is that the divine cannot conflict with the 
divine; be forced into subjection, even by the divine (cf. ps.-Aristotle, 
MXGo77<31); or be divisible into different cognitive functions that 
might give dissenting reports. However, Xenophanes takes a new 
step in stating that piety requires us not to think of gods as coming 
to be. This sets a standard of theological rigour unmatched even by 
Plato, who in the Timaeus (34b) speaks of the created universe as “a 
blessed god.” Attributing awareness to the deity would have been an- 
other striking innovation if, as seems not to be the case, Xenophanes 
had claimed this while theorizing about the fundamental principle 
of nature. The idea that mind is the best candidate for that theoret- 
ical role would have placed him ahead of the natural philosophers 
of his time. But it seems more likely that Xenophanes is invoking 
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a prescientific notion of the “greatest god” as aware of all things. 
The thought itself goes back as far as Homer and Hesiod (Od. XX. 
75; Ul. VUll.51-2; Works and Days 267}, although these poets could 
scarcely have conceived of Zeus as nothing but an all-controlling 
awareness, as perhaps Xenophanes does. Such a view would not, of 
course, commit Xenophanes to an incorporeal deity, and B23 (“not at 
all like mortals in body or thought”) definitely implies the contrary. 
Nor, apparently, does Xenophanes find it awkward to hold that one 
and the same being (a} is corporeal, (b) “shakes all things,” yet (c) is 
absolutely motionless (B25 with B26). In combining (b) and {c), he 
seems to approach the Aristotelian concept of the unmoved mover. 
For Xenophanes, though, the important point would surely be not 
that the divinity is motionless itself, but that it acts everywhere with 
effortless immediacy. 

Xenophanes thought of himself as rendering great service to his 
fellows by the exercise of what he calls “our own [sc. kind of] wis- 
dom for: talent] (sophié),” which he says contributes to prosperity 
and the rule of law. Victories in the Olympic games bring the polis 
no such benefits, yet Olympic victors are rewarded with civic hon- 
ours, “not being as worthy of them as I; for our talent is better than 
the strength of men and horses” (B2, following Lesher}. Whatever the 
range of Xenophanean sophié — we have already seen samples — he 
compares it favourably to excellence of physique. Did Xenophanes 
note the correspondence between his and his god’s most important 
characteristic, the mind? And if so, did he construct the conception 
of god in accordance with what he valued most about himself, or was 
it the other way round? It is difficult to believe the affinity plays no 
part in Xenophanes’ proud claim to higher than Olympian honours. 
On the other hand, he also held that all things come from earth and 
return to it in the end (B27). The scope of “all things” is not clear: 
it cannot include god, but does it include the human mind? A pas- 
sage making fun of the Pythagorean belief in the transmigration of 
souls (B7} suggests an affirmative answer. So does Aristotle’s report 
that, when asked by the citizens of Elea whether they should sacri- 
fice to a certain sea nymph or mourn her, Xenophanes replied that 
they should not mourn if they considered her a goddess, nor sacrifice 
if they considered her human (Rhet. II.23 1400bs)}. Let there be no 
blurring of the line between the race of worshippers and the race of 
those they worship. 
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This is the voice of traditional piety, which can also be heard in 
these lines: 


No man has seen nor will anyone know 

the truth about the gods and all the things I speak of ...... 

but [mere] belief is fashioned over all things [or: for all persons] 
(B34). 


Here Xenophanes answers any doubt we might have had about the 
singlemindedness of his rejection of anthropomorphism. The distinc- 
tion between knowledge and mere belief, the human second best, 
bears out his description of the greatest god as not at all like us in 
body or in thought. Xenophanes’ new account of the divine never 
purported to give out the truth about god as god would see it. One 
who could comprehend that would stand in no need of chiding silloi, 
which are meant specifically for beings whose ways are capable of 
improvement (cf. B18), including their ways of thinking about the 
divine. 

But it would be a mistake to suggest “traditional piety” as the only 
determinant of Xenophanes’ strict separation of the human from the 
divine. We must also take account of his decision (as it must have 
been) not to treat the greatest god as a principle of theoretical physics. 
Given his time, background, and interests, Xenophanes certainly 
knew the work of the Milesian philosophers, and it is plausible that 
their conception of the single physical arché helped inspire his of 
the greatest god. Xenophanes’ aim, however, was not to expound a 
fundamental theory of physics, but, as a matter of moral and civic 
leadership, to wean his public from whatever was degrading and irra- 
tional in traditional notions of the gods. It would have defeated this 
purpose to set his discussions of god in the esoteric framework of 
a physical treatise. Thus it came about that Xenophanes’ theology 
shows little trace of the pantheism implicit in Milesian philosophy 
and soon to be elaborated by Heraclitus. 


3. HERACLITUS, PARMENIDES, EMPEDOCLES 


Heraclitus 


Heraclitus is an important figure in the history of early Greek theol- 
ogy, but since Chapter 5 of this book is devoted to him, our dealings 
here will be brief, and confined to comparison with Xenophanes. 
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Heraclitus inveighs against Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and 
Hecataeus, grouping them as “polymaths without insight” (DK 22 
B4o). The common factor may have been an interest in matters di- 
vine: the mythological approaches of Hesiod, versus the supposedly 
superior approaches of the three later figures. Pythagoras preached 
reincarnation and religious asceticism; Hecataeus’ writings included 
a work on genealogy apparently composed in a demythologizing 
spirit; Xenophanes, we know. We may suppose that Heraclitus saw 
himself as theologizing, and as doing it better than these others. 
Whether he dismissed them collectively for failing to see the truth 
as he saw it, or levelled specific complaints against each, we can only 
guess, but either way, we can see fundamental points of contrast be- 
tween Xenophanes and himself. 

Xenophanes had declared it sacrilege to associate the gods with 
strife and deceitfulness. For Heraclitus, however, it is not the nature 
of god to be straightforwardly known (B93; cf. B32, B123). Xeno- 
phanes had spoken as if there is a plain truth about the gods, only 
mortals cannot rise to clear knowledge of it; for Heraclitus, that is 
because no truth is plain. According to Aristotle (Eudemian ethics 
VII.1 1235a25), Heraclitus reproached Homer for saying “Would that 
conflict might vanish from among gods and men!” on the grounds 
that there would be no attunement without contrariety. So from Her- 
aclitus’ perspective, Xenophanes is as blind as the Homer, whom he 
castigates; for Xenophanes and Homer take it for granted that strife 
is evil. And while Xenophanes had excluded movement and change 
from the divine nature, and held that god can neither cease nor begin, 
Heraclitus says: 


The god: day and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety and hun- 
ger. It alters, as when mingled with perfumes it gets named according to the 
pleasure [hédoné, which also means “flavour”] of each (B67, tr. Kahn [232]) 


and: 


Immortal mortals, mortal immortals, living the death of the others and dying 
their life (B62). 


There could hardly be a more aggressive denial of the convention- 
al belief, unquestioned by Xenophanes, in the unbridgeable gulf 
between human and divine. And although Xenophanes would not 
have claimed to know god's values, he could hardly have sanctioned 
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even a mere opinion that “To god all things are beautiful and good 
and just, but humans have supposed some unjust and others just” 
(Br02).8 No doubt Heraclitus thought that humans functioning hu- 
manly must, and should, insist on their human distinctions between 
the just and the unjust (cf. B33; B44). But on behalf of Xenophanes 
one might reply that when human beings apply those distinctions, 
that is, when they are operating in practical, not superhuman, mode, 
then it must be as if they have no inkling (as the Heraclitean philoso- 
pher thinks he has) of how things are to god. In other words, in the 
practical context, which is where Xenophanes pitches his messages, 
we are bound to carry on as if Xenophanes were right about the limits 
of human cognition. 


Parmenides 


In antiquity, the greatest god of Xenophanes came to be identified 
with Parmenidean Being. Xenophanes was portrayed as an Eleatic 
monist, Parmenides as a metaphysical theologian. The distortion of 
Xenophanes was worse than that of Parmenides, but distortion of 
Parmenides there was. Whoever accepts that spurious linkage of the 
two philosophers will naturally assume that Parmenidean Being is 
god. After all, the Way of Truth ascribes to Being many attributes 
of divinity: it is ungenerated, imperishable, immutable, whole, all- 
inclusive, and eternally present. Yet Parmenides himself, it seems, 
never calls his Being divine. If one accepts the identity with Xeno- 
phanes’ god, one will conclude that Parmenides was silent on this 
one point because he took it for granted that Being is divine and 
expected his audience to do so too. We, however, are free to con- 
sider whether Parmenides might not have had reason for the silence. 
The solemnity of the Way of Truth, and the fact that the entire dis- 
course is presented as divine revelation, make it unlikely to be ac- 
cidental that Being itself is never described as god or godlike. The 
reason for this, presumably, is that Parmenides thereby signals that 
the Way of Truth is a very different enterprise from any that tradi- 
tionally treated of divine things. In particular, the audience is not 
to mistake it for cosmology. Calling its topic “god” would have sug- 
gested that topic to be the origin or principle of the cosmos, in which 
case the account of it should respect the requirements of physi- 
cal explanation. Instead, of course, Parmenides here launches the 
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enterprise of pure metaphysics, with its own method of pure logic 
independent of physical assumptions. Only in the Way of Mortal 
Opinion does a deity explicitly figure in the subject matter:° a cos- 
mic deity, as befits the cosmological Way of Opinion (DK 28 B12.3). 

But what of the unnamed goddess, the source of revelation of both 
the Ways (B1.22ff.; B8.50 ff.)? Parmenides depends on divine illumi- 
nation in broaching the untraditional material of the Way of Truth 
{and in demoting the cosmological Way to the level of Mortal Opin- 
ion). Is it that he appeals to divine authority because the Way of 
Truth’s self-evident logic seems insufficient guarantee of its verac- 
ity? This would be a strange position. There is no sign that Par- 
menides has placed himself in a state of Cartesian doubt extending 
to the eternal truths. And from such a state to take refuge in divine 
authority without mustering (as Descartes tried to do} reasons to be- 
lieve that god exists, would be naive to the point of absurdity. No, 
Parmenides’ divinity signifies, rather, that one cannot seek truth 
by the Way of Truth, that is, by relying on reason alone, without 
having first placed oneself in the hands of the gods. For the Way of 
Truth is “far from the beaten paths of humans” (B1.27). It is a truth 
that is simply not credible to mortals attached to the mortal point 
of view. So Parmenides must abandon his human outlook before 
he can reach the gateway where the hierophantic goddess receives 
him and from which she ushers him to the Way of Truth. He must 
be transported to the gateway, and through it, in a chariot guided 
by subsidiary divinities, the “daughters of the sun” (B1.8). For sup- 
pose instead that while still undistanced from ordinary beliefs he 
had stumbled, as one might, on the logically self-evident premises 
of the Way of Truth. And suppose he had then, under his own recog- 
nisance, started down the Way, step by logical step. He would have 
encountered its conclusions about reality: conclusions intolerable 
to mortal minds. He would then have had to reject something logi- 
cally compelling: either a starting point or a step. Alternatively, he 
would have stayed bound by these cogencies, while a different sort of 
compulsion, the force of “habit, born from much experience” (B7.3}), 
would have caused him to reject the conclusion, thereby affirming in 
effect that the necessarily true entails the false or the meaningless. 
In any event, Parmenides would have brought reason into contempt 
and desecrated the “unshaken heart of well-rounded truth” (B1.29). 
The Way of Truth cannot be used to refute those who stand for 
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common sense; for truth that is evident in its rational entirety to 
reason is not thus evident to those whom reason does not entirely 
control. So how are mortals to approach the level where mortal opin- 
ions have lost their power and rational insight holds sway? Not by 
means of their own rational insight! Hence the divine chariot-ride, 
in which the Parmenides-figure, most un-Olympically, appears as 
wholly passive (see especially B1.4: “Along the road I was being 
borne, along it wise mares were bearing me,” after McKirahan [r10]). 


Empedocles 


The amazing theories of Empedocles are rich in material for the his- 
tory of theology. The present reconstruction will focus on the inter- 
play of cosmogonic and transcendent aspects of divinity in Empedo- 
cles’ philosophy of nature.'° 

Each cosmic cycle of Empedocles’ universe begins with the dis- 
ruption of an original wholeness, the unity of the Sphere. Under the 
stress of Hate (or Strife], one of two primal forces, the four “roots” 
separate out so as to constitute the regions we know as earth, sea, 
air, and fiery aither. The roots are called by the names of gods (DK 
31 B6); Love, the other primal force, is identified with the goddess 
Aphrodite (also known as Cypris; see, for example, B17.24; B22.5; 
B73). So Hate, too, is a divinity, for it is as fundamental as Love. 
Empedocles stresses that the four roots and the two forces are “equal 
and coeval” (B17.19-20, B17.27, for example). Next, Love sets going a 
multistage zoogonic process culminating in the emergence of viable 
creatures capable of reproducing in kind. Thus Love, when she first 
begins to act, does not seek directly to undo the separation effected 
by Hate. Instead, she exploits the distinct natures of the elements 
by creating from them, through mixture, an array of new beings, the 
living forms. So far, then, Love has manifested herself in two very 
different ways: in the production of innumerable compound beings 
within the cosmos, and, as a limiting case, in the precosmic unity 
of the Sphere. (The limiting case will recur, as Love in each world- 
cycle prevails more and more until finally all is merged again in the 
Sphere.) 

Empedocles says of the Sphere: “No twin branches spring from 
its back, it has no feet, no nimble knees, no fertile parts... it was a 
sphere.” He also calls it a “god,” and describes it as, “held fast in the 
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close obscurity of Harmonia, a rounded sphere rejoicing in its joyous 
[or: circular] solitude [or: rest]” (B29, B31, B27, tr. KRS). This last 
passage draws attention to a traditional divine attribute, one that 
we would not expect to meet in a purely cosmological context: the 
condition of blessedness. The Sphere’s solitude (or motionlessness), 
and its consequent bliss, set it apart from the cosmogonic divinities, 
Love, Hate, and the roots. The Empedoclean cosmos is full of deity, 
but not of blessedness. It is true that cosmogonic Love is also called 
“joy” by mortals (B17.24), but nature is equally the domain of Hate. 
And the joy that mortal creatures experience in virtue of cosmogo- 
nic Love is only a limited delight. The isolated bliss of the Sphere 
signifies divine transcendence, a concept scarcely available to Empe- 
docles except through some such imaginative symbolism. It is not 
simply that the Sphere is not part of the natural order. This much 
is obvious, given its cosmogonic function as source of the cosmos. 
But the Sphere’s joy shows it to be more than that. For the joy is 
not in its role as source, but in the solitary perfection which had to 
be shattered for that role to be actually played: as came to pass at 
the allotted time when “mighty Hate sprang to its prerogatives” and 
“one by one all the limbs of the god began to quiver” (B30, B31, tr. 
KRS). 

Aristotle complained that Empedocles failed to explain the disrup- 
tion (Metaph. III.4 1000b12 ff.). From Aristotle’s undividedly scien- 
tific point of view, the complaint is justified. Empedocles, however, 
must have known that he was courting a heavier charge of inco- 
herence when he spoke of the quivering limbs of the armless, leg- 
less, Sphere. The problem is not simply that the Sphere-notion is too 
weak to explain how the cosmos arose (a weakness barely concealed 
by talk of an appointed time and the prerogatives of Hate}. If the 
Sphere-notion fails from the point of view of rational cosmogony, 
this is due to a positive cause, namely Empedocles’ sense that what- 
ever is source of the cosmos is also divinely transcendent, together 
with the fact that he conceptualizes transcendence as self-sufficient 
blessedness. Thus the cosmos exists through a Fall. Here Empedo- 
cles’ cosmology points in a direction which he follows out in myth- 
ical, personal, and religious detail in his poem called Purifications. 
That story of a daemon exiled from heaven for sin and condemned 
to a thirty thousand year cycle of reincarnation has its seed in mor- 
tal “intimations of immortality.” Perhaps the (also) very scientific 
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Empedocles took our propensity for such intimations to be a natu- 
ral fact about us, and not less indicative of something fundamental 
about our world than the facts of respiration, sensation, and repro- 
duction — works of Love which he tried in detail to explain (e.g., B65, 
67, 84, 100). 

Several passages suggest a further hypothesis: that the Sphere’s 
transcendent dimension is meant to safeguard divine holiness. In a 
preamble to the cosmology, Empedocles prays: 


But turn from my tongue, o gods, the madness of those men, and from hal- 
lowed lips let a pure stream flow. And I entreat you, virgin Muse, white- 
armed, of long memory, send of that which it is right and fitting for mortals 
to hear, driving the well-reined chariot from the place of reverence (B3, tr. 
Wright [358]). 


Elsewhere too, probably also in the cosmological poem, he begs the 
muse to help him reveal a “good account about the blessed gods” 
(B131; cf. B132).11 The intensity of this plea for religious sanity is 
not surprising if we consider the dual powers, Love and Hate. In 
fact they are Good and Evil. Utterly unlike Heraclitus’ creative War, 
father and undisputed sovereign of all things (DK 22 B53), Empedo- 
cles’ Hate is “cursed” (DK 31 B17.19), “evil” (B20.4); its products are 
“deeply dismal at their strife-birth because they were born in anger” 
(B22.9, tr. Barnes [5]). Yet this horrifying power is divine. Empedocles 
does not soften the problem by presenting Hate as a neutral force of 
separation. Presumably he could not accept the corollary: the neu- 
tralization of “blameless” Love (cf. B35.13). But in declaring Hate 
so fundamental to the cosmos that it always tears the Sphere apart 
in the end and destroys the triumph of Love, Empedocles treads the 
edge of blasphemy. He is saying that the very existence of the cosmos 
proves the everlasting presence, as a god among gods, of a being that 
is accursed. A “good account about the blessed gods” should be both 
truthful (B17.26) and pious, but how is a good account possible if 
gods are only cosmogonic principles, the evil coordinate with good? 
Empedocles’ resolution, it seems, is to postulate a noncosmogonic 
dimension for the cosmogonic Sphere, and to shift to it the burden 
of divine holiness. 

The description of the Sphere in B29 (quoted on p. 216) is echoed 
in another passage: 
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For he is not furnished with a humanhead upon limbs, nor do two branches 
spring from his back, he has no feet, no nimble knees, no shaggy genitals, but 
he is mind alone, holy and beyond description, darting through the whole 
cosmos with swift thoughts (B134, tr. KRS). 


This divinity, however, is not portrayed as spherical but as a mind, 
and as coexistent with the cosmos. Presumably, this being is other 
than the sphere from whose destruction the cosmos takes its rise. 
But the new god too is a perfect unity, only now in cognitive mode: 
a single grasp of the entire actuality of the cosmos. Like the Sphere’s 
“joy in its solitude/rest,” this divinity has no discernible cosmogonic 
function, since its relation to the cosmos is what was later to be called 
“theoretical”: the cosmos already exists. '” 

Despite its mental nature, Empedocles may have ascribed to this 
being a physical basis realized through the action of Love. Human 
thinking he held to be an activity of the blood, the most perfectly 
blended compound (B105, B98; see p. 267). If the same is true of div- 
ine thinking, we have another example of Love’s skill in exploiting 
the effects of Hate. For in addition to creating the living things, Love 
makes possible a divine intelligence whose activity presupposes Hate 
in two ways: its physical base is a perfect fusion of Hate-separated 
elements, and its object is the entire cosmos, which depends for its 
existence on Hate. 

Whether based on physical reality or not, this intellectual divin- 
ity signifies a direction for approximation. Empedocles thinks of the 
human mind as having a nature that flourishes or fails depending 
on the thoughts which occupy it. Most people mistake their own 
narrow experience for the whole of life, and let their minds be taken 
over by numberless “miseries that burst in, blunting thought” (B2, 
tr. KRS; cf. Br1o}. Not being properly at home in a human mind, 
these occupants later depart to the corners of the world where they 
belong, leaving empty lodgings. But themes such as those of Empe- 
docles’ poem On nature, “if you behold them in the right spirit with 
pure exercises of attention” (tr. this writer}, will stay planted and 
burgeon with many new thoughts of the same kind (Br10). To say, 
as this passage does, that thoughts about the cosmos as a whole are 
the proper denizens of the human mind, is as much as to say that 
the cosmos itself as a whole is the true complement of mind qua 
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thinking (as distinct from the blood that thinks). Love operates bio- 
logically to forward this rapprochement between mind and cosmos 
by maintaining the balance of the thinking blood; but here, uniquely 
in the animal kingdom, Love also pursues its unifying end through 
the mind’s deliberate choice to live the philosophical life. And a yet 
more complete, because more universal, example of the work of Love 
would be the life of a philosopher such as Empedocles, who opens 
the way of true philosophy to others. Such figures, he says “arise as 
gods mightiest in honcurs, superior even to “prophets, bards, physi- 
cians, and leaders of men” (B146). Elsewhere, Empedocles calls such 
figures “long-lived gods” (B21.12; B23.8); and in the Purifications he 
dares proclaim himself one of them: 


Friends, who live in the great city of the yellow Acragas [sc. river] ... I give 
you greetings. An immortal god, mortal no more, I go about honoured by all, 
as is fitting ... (Br12, tr. KRS). 


For Empedocles, this is not blasphemous raving but a conclusion 
supported by cosmological reasoning framed with regard for piety. 
Empedocles’ phrase “mortal no more” (which along with “long- 
lived gods” must have set Xenophanes spinning in his grave) echoes 
Heraclitus’ “immortal mortals”; but the thought is very different. 
Heraclitus meant that the coming to be and passing away of mortal 
things contributes to the immortal life of the cosmos, whereas Empe- 
docles’ immortalized philosopher stands over against the cosmos as 
knower to known. We can make sense of immortalized if we think of 
the divinity of Empedocles’ philosopher, and the divinity of his cos- 
mic roots and forces, as belonging to different categories. The roots 
and forces cannot perform the cosmogonic tasks that qualify them 
as divine without remaining in existence throughout a cosmic cycle, 
but the philosophical genius has no need of chronological immortal- 
ity to achieve the quality of life that places him among the gods. 


4. FIFTH-CENTURY ATOMISM, AND BEYOND 


The emergence of the atomism of Leucippus and Democritus marks 
a crucial point in the development of theological thinking. As long as 
the fundamentals of the cosmos were conceived as agencies or pow- 
ers acting out their own natures, as indefinite presences rather than 
circumscribed objects, it was not absurd, impersonal though they 
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were, to hold them divine; nor, conversely, to think of the gods as 
physical principles. But these attitudes had no place in ancient atom- 
ism, a theory whose physical ultimates are (1) solid and localized par- 
ticles eternally colliding to no purpose, so minute as to be of no indi- 
vidual significance; and (2) the void, otherwise known as “No thing” 
(DK 68 A37), which true to its name does nothing beyond supply- 
ing the condition for atomic movement. Although these entities are 
understood to be ingenerable, imperishable, and ultimate, it would 
be ridiculous to call the void “immortal,” or to speak of individual 
atoms as gods. At last we have a truly naturalized natural world. 
With regard to theology, this stark new picture creates a new set of 
alternatives for those who take it seriously. Either (i) there is no god; 
or (ii) god is beyond nature and stands in no relation to it; or (iii) god, 
so called, is anonfundamental phenomenon within the world; or (iv) 
earlier tradition was right in holding the origins of nature to be divine, 
but wrong in failing to understand that nature itself is matter devoid 
of god; from which it follows that the divine principle’s essence and 
activity must be entirely nonphysical. A position of this latter kind 
would be adopted by Plato in the Timaeus, where an extramundane 
intelligence constructs atomlike entities as primary constituents of 
the cosmos. The second alternative has been included here merely 
by virtue of its logical possibility: it was not a live option until a 
much later period. The third, which many would hardly distinguish 
from the atheism of the first, was the position taken by Democritus. 
But before we turn to Democritean theology, such as it is, it should 
be observed that the four alternatives, hackneyed enough to the mod- 
ern mind, must all have seemed strange and shocking even to the 
enlightened among Democritus’ contemporaries, so deeply rooted 
in their culture was the mythopoeic attitude towards nature. So it is 
not surprising that natural philosophy, for a time at least, continued 
to be done in traditional style as for example by Diogenes of Apollo- 
nia, who applied the term “god” to his one substance, Intelligent Air. 
Diogenes may have known the work of Leucippus, but apparently he 
found no need to argue against it. At the time, the burden of proof 
lay with the atomists, and Democritus saw that it could not be dis- 
charged unless atomism was supplemented by a theory explaining 
human belief in the gods. Several such theories were about at the 
time, and Democritus retailed more than one, whether borrowed or 
his own inventions we do not know. He suggested that the “gods” 
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are physical phenomena, huge images that appear to mankind and 
sometimes seem to speak (B166; A74}. He suggested that belief in 
gods arose from early man’s terror at eclipses, thunder, and the like 
(A75). He held that human and animal mind consists of fiery parti- 
cles and seems to have inferred that what human beings call “god” 
is a large external conglomerate of these (perhaps they sense it not 
merely as bright or fiery, but as a vast fellow-mind) (A74). 

In his ethical writings, Democritus spoke of the gods as givers of 
good, not evil, and said that they only love those who hate injustice 
(B175, B217). He may have meant to express pragmatic approval for 
these common beliefs, while at the same time sending messages of 
purely humanistic import to those in the know: as for instance that 
hatred of injustice is essential to true happiness. No doubt belief in 
external divinities is inevitable, even appropriate, for ignorant people 
whose response to thunder is to set about placating the Thunderer 
rather than speculate as to its cause. In the same way such belief may 
be necessary for the ethically stunted who hold back from wrongdo- 
ing only through fear of punishment, not because they see morality 
as the root of happiness. 

This ethical point receives a new twist in a fragment from a con- 
temporary drama, Sisyphus, variously attributed to Euripides and to 
Critias, an older cousin of Plato. Here god is said to be the brainchild 
of ahuman genius who crafted the fiction in order to curb his fellows’ 
wickedness: 


... when the laws prevented men from open deeds of violence, but they 
continued to commit them in secret, I believe that a man of shrewd and 
subtle mind invented for men the fear of the gods, so that there might be 
something to frighten the wicked even if they acted, spoke or thought in 
secret ... There is, he said, a spirit enjoying endless life, hearing and seeing 
with his mind, exceedingly wise and all-observing, bearer of a divine nature 
... If you are silently plotting evil, it will not be hidden from the gods, so 
clever are they ... For a dwelling, he gave them the place whose mention 
would most powerfully strike the hearts of men ... the vault above, where 
he perceived the lightnings and the dread roars of thunder, and the starry 
face and form of heaven fair-wrought by the cunning craftsmanship of time 
... So, I think, first of all did someone persuade men to believe that there 
exists a race of gods (DK 88 Bas, tr. Guthrie [17]). 


On the notion that religion is founded upon a “noble lie” (cf. Rep. II 
414b ff.), one can almost hear Plato murmuring that the supposedly 
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mortal soul of mankind’s secret benefactor must itself have har- 
boured more than a touch of divinity for him to invent a skyful of 
gods ex nihilo, and perpetrate that illusion worldwide from time im- 
memorial. What is more, if there are no gods, the order of the heavens 
(not to speak of the plant and animal kingdoms) must be an accident. 
To Plato, this is incredible, as in fact it seems to be to the Sisyphus 
character, who cannot refrain from speaking of “heaven fair-wrought 
by the cunning craftsmanship of time,” when his doctrine should be 
that infinite time merely allows for the eventual chance emergence 
of a system such as our heavens. To affirm this, though, is like af- 
firming that the order of a well-governed human society “is there” 
by chance, rather than because men apply intelligence to the man- 
agement of their affairs, as we see in the case of the legislator and 
the lofty coiner of noble lies. 

Perhaps what the Sisyphus character really meant was not that god 
is a myth, if by “god” is meant the source of order in the universe, but 
that belief in a being both higher than ourselves and morally mindful 
of us is indeed belief in a fabrication. To which the Platonic answer 
would be that the order of nature testifies to an ordering intelligence 
that values order even in the smallest details. How could it be a 
matter of indifference to such a god whether human beings conduct 
their lives in a just and orderly manner? (Cf. Philebus, 28c-29a; 
Laws X 888a-903b.) Here we see Plato in his way, as the archaic 
Empedocles in his, responding to the theological problem posed by 
their culture: how to frame a conception of god as more than simply 
the origin of nature, where “more” means whatever more is required 
to make sense of that origin as object of worship for beings like us: 
ethical animals who, though parts of nature, know what it is to be 
driven to seek to understand themselves and the whole.*3 


NOTES 


1 Anaximenes is probably another example; see Cicero, On the nature of 
the gods {I.10.26, and DK 13 B2) with the discussion of KRS [4], 158-61. 

2 Aristotle may be paraphrasing here, not quoting. But the rest of his lan- 
guage leaves no doubt that Anaximander regarded the arché as divine, 
and there is no reason (such as there is in the case of Anaxagoras; see p. 
206} to suppose that Anaximander avoided using the word. 

3 Translations of Pre-Socratic material are from McKirahan [10] unless 
otherwise attributed. For further discussion of Anaximander, see Algra 
in this volume p. 53. 
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4 The potential for absurdity is wonderfully exploited in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds. 

5 See Lesher [189] 132-37, for a survey of the evidence, and Algra in this 
volume p. 60. 

6 See Most in this volume p. 337. 

7 Or: “One god is greatest among gods and men.” 

8 These are not, or not all, Heraclitus’ words, and some scholars question 
whether they are even a paraphrase. But the thought in the first clause is 
clearly implied by B80, for example, which equates Conflict with Justice 
and says that all things come about in accordance with Conflict. 

9 Although Justice (personified at DK 28 B1.14) = Necessity = Fate is 
mentioned in both Ways, she occurs as part of the framework rather 
than as a topic. 

10 This account focuses on Empedocles’ cosmology, with only a side glance 
at the Purifications (here assumed to be distinct from the poem On na- 
ture, although the question hardly affects the present conclusions). It also 
assumes the general correctness of the interpretation of the cosmology 
by Solmsen [361]. His most crucial finding from the present point of view 
is that there is a zoogony of Love, but not of Strife (Hate}. For further dis- 
cussion of Empedocles’ religious thought, see Huffman in this volume 
p. 75, and for a different interpretation of Empedocles’ cosmology, see 
Graham in this volume p. 161. 

11 See Kahn [365] 429-30, n. 8, on the grounds for locating B131 in On 
nature. 

12 On placing B134 in the cosmology, see Kahn loc. cit. It is true that the 
divinity of B134 could be the cosmogonic Sphere if its knowledge of 
the cosmos were a plan (better still: a dream, shattered by Hate); but 
“darting through” (kataissousa} tends to suggest an actual object. 

13. The writer thanks Charles Kahn, James Lesher, and Tony Long for helpful 
comments, although this chapter does not necessarily reflect their views. 
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11 Early interest in knowledge 


I. POETIC PESSIMISM 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL OPTIMISM 


The Greek philosophers were not the first to reflect on the nature and 
limits of human knowledge; that distinction belongs to the poets of 
archaic Greece. In Book XVIII of the Odyssey, for example, the failure 
of Penelope’s suitors to sense the disaster awaiting them prompts 
some famous remarks on the mental capacities of the species from 
the disguised Odysseus: 


Nothing feebler does earth nurture than a human being, 

Of all the things that breathe and move upon the earth. 

For he thinks that he will never suffer evil in the time to come. 
So long as the gods grant him excellence and his knees are quick; 
But when again the blessed gods decree him sorrow, 

This too he bears with an enduring heart, 

For such is the mind (noos) of human beings upon the earth, 
Like the day the father of gods and men brings to them. (130-37) 


Here, as on other occasions in the Homeric poems,’ the thoughts 
of mortals reflect only their present experiences; the events that lie 
ahead lie also beyond their powers of comprehension. Conversely, 
when the gods choose to endow an individual with superhuman pow- 
ers of insight, his knowledge is distinguished by its vast range: 


Calchas, the son of Thestor, far the best of diviners 
Who knew the things that were, that were to be, and that had been before. 
(I1 1.60—70}) 


But far more typical of the species are those “foolish ones, thinkers of 
the day” —- Achilles, Agamemnon, and the suitors— who can neither 
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“think of what lies before and after” nor heed the wise counsel of 
those who can. The same theme runs through much of early Greek 
poetry: mortals “think what they meet with” and fail to grasp the 
larger scheme of things: 


Of such a sort, Glaucus, is the consciousness (thymos) of mortal man, what- 
ever Zeus may bring him for the day, for he thinks such things as he meets 
with. (Archilochus, fr.70) 

There is no mind (noos) in men, but we live each day like grazing cattle, not 
knowing (ouden eidotes) how god shall end it. (Semonides, fr.1}” 


In such circumstances, “human wisdom” consists in recognizing the 
limitations inherent in our mortal existence and “not aiming too 
high.” As Epicharmus cautions: “Mortals must think mortal things, 
not immortal ones” (DK 23 B20). 

Traces of this older “poetic pessimism” can be seen in the teach- 
ings of the earliest philosophers. Two ancient sources (Arius Didy- 
mus and Varro in DK 21 A 24) report that Xenophanes held that “it 
is for god to know the truth, but for men to opine.” In the same vein, 
Xenophanes’ near contemporary Alcmaeon cautions that: 


The gods have certainty (saphéneia) concerning non-evident matters, 
but [it is given] to men to conjecture from signs (tekmairesthai}. (DK 
24 Br)3 


Heraclitus (DK 22 B104), Parmenides (DK 28 B6.4-7), and Empedo- 
cles (DK 31 B2.1-8) all issue the standard indictment of the noos of 
ordinary mortals. 

In a number of other respects, however, the teachings and activ- 
ities of the early Greek philosophers reflect a distinctly more opti- 
mistic outlook. According to Aristotle, Thales was the first of a series 
of investigators who sought to account for all natural phenomena 
by reference to a basic material substance or principle (Metaph. 1.3 
983b20). If we accept Aristotle’s account as even approximately cor- 
rect, we must think that Thales—and his successors Anaximander 
and Anaximenes- assumed that the basic causes and principles of 
nature lay open to human discovery. Since the accounts put forward 
by the Milesians show evidence of successive refinement, their in- 
quiries have also been thought to represent the beginning of a “tra- 
dition of critical rationality” in the West.+ Thus, although we have 
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no express remarks on the topic of knowledge from any of the first 
philosopher-scientists, it seems entirely reasonable to attribute to 
them some degree of “epistemological optimism.” 

Several early thinkers also display an interest in the method or 
methods by which knowledge might be acquired, either by them- 
selves or by others. The Ionian philosophers generally were remem- 
bered by later writers as specialists in “that part of wisdom they 
call inquiry concering nature” (tautés tés sophias hén dé kalousi 
peri physeés historian).’ In DK 21 B 18, Xenophanes appears to give 
his support for inquiry or “seeking” as opposed to relying on divine 
“disclosures” or “intimations”: 


Indeed not from the beginning did gods intimate all things to mortals, 
But at length, as they seek (zétountes}, they discover better. 


In the Philebus, Plato refers to a method of inquiry “through which 
every discovery ever made in the sphere of the arts and sciences has 
been brought to light,” crediting the discovery of this method to a 
“Prometheus or one like him”: 


All things, so it ran, that are ever said to be consist of a one and many, and 
have in their nature a conjunction of limit and unlimited. This being the 
ordering of things we ought, they said, whatever it be that we are dealing 
with, to assume a single form ... then we must go from one form to look for 
two, if the case admits of there being two, otherwise for three or some other 
number of forms. (16c} 


Some of the doctrines attributed to Pythagoras and his followers 
reflect the method Plato appears to have in mind here: that is, 
understanding the nature of an entity by enumerating its compo- 
nent elements.® At some point in the latter half of the fifth century 
B.c., the Pythagorean thinker Philolaus presents several accounts 
of natural phenomena along just these lines, identifying “Limiters” 
and “Unlimiteds” as the two component elements of “nature in the 
universe as a whole and everything in it” (B1 and 2), and affirming 
that nothing can be known without number (B4}. The goddess who 
appears in Parmenides’ poem will also promote “inquiry,” though 
of a different sort, when she urges her student to steer his thoughts 
away from the path of familiar experience and to focus instead on 
her elenchos—her “testing” or “critical review” -of the possible 
ways of thinking about “what is.” On these occasions at least, the 
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philosophers undertook not only to convince their audiences of the 
truth of their novel doctrines but also to describe a process through 
which the truth could be discovered by anyone. 

Finally, virtually every early thinker about whom we have any sig- 
nificant amount of information embraced what might be called the 
basic presupposition of epistemological optimism: that the events 
taking place in nature happen in accordance with a set of fixed - and 
therefore discoverable — general principles. The idea of a regulated 
process of change may have been only implicit in Thales’ view of 
water as the substance from which all other things come into being 
and to which they return. However, when Anaximander states that 
things “happen according to necessity, for they [presumably the op- 
posites] pay penalty to each other for their injustice according to the 
assessment of Time” (DK 12 Ag}, we have a clear expression of the 
view that nature is subject to its own internal principles of order.’ 
Anaximenes’ twin forces of condensation and rarefaction, Heracli- 
tus’ Justice, Parmenides’ Justice and Necessity, Empedocles’ Love 
and Strife, Philolaus’ harmonizing power, Anaxagoras’ ordering cos- 
mic mind, and Democritus’ Necessity all represent variations on an 
original Milesian theme: nature operates in a regular, and therefore 
understandable, manner. 

Four early thinkers in particular — Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parme- 
nides, and Empedocles — explored the conditions under which know- 
ledge — especially in the form of a broad understanding of the nature 
of things — can be achieved by human beings. These reflections do 
not exhaust early Greek interest in epistemological questions,* but 


they do feature many ideas that figure prominently in later accounts 
of knowledge. 


Il. XENOPHANES 


As has been noted, Xenophanes’ remarks about knowledge are best 
read in the light of his interest in religious matters: the powers of the 
human mind, like other human capacities and achievements, must 
be placed in comparison with the extraordinary cognitive powers of 
a supreme deity.° In DK 21 B23, for example, we are told that: 


One god is greatest among gods and men, 
Not at all like mortals in body or in thought. 
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Thesense of the phrase “notat all like mortals ...in thought” emerges 
from the description of a divine being able to grasp things as a whole 
(i.e., without the individual organs of sense perception) and to “shake 
all things” through the power of his thought alone: 


... whole he sees, whole he thinks, and whole he hears .. . (B24} 

... always he abides in the same place, not moving at all, 

nor is it seemly for him to travel in different places at different times 
(B26) 

... but completely without toil he shakes all things by the thought of his 
mind. (B25) 


In B34, Xenophanes appears to draw the appropriate conclusion for 
creatures lacking in cognitive capacities of this sort: 


And indeed no man has been, nor will there be, 

Who knows the clear and certain truth (to saphes) 

About the gods and such things as I say concerning all things. 

For even if one were to succeed the most (ta malista) 

In speaking of what has been brought to pass (tetelesmenon eipén) 

Still he himself does not know (ouk oide}; but opinion (dokos) is allotted to 
all. 


Both the wording and full significance of this fragment remain mat- 
ters of controversy.’° According to many ancient writers (see A1.20, 
A25, 32, 33, and 35), Xenophanes was a pioneering if somewhat in- 
constant sceptic. While his theological pronouncements may have 
been disconcertingly dogmatic, in B34 he appears to be anticipat- 
ing the sceptical conclusion that there is no criterion that when 
applied can convert mere conjecture into a clear and completely re- 
liable truth. But doubts about this reading were expressed as early 
as Diogenes Laertius (A1.20), and most modern authorities reject it 
as anachronistic. Xenophanes’ reference in line three to “the gods 
and...all things” suggests that “all things” could not have meant 
“all possible subjects” (for if it did there would be no reason to pro- 
ceed to mention the gods as well}. Since here “all things” probably 
means “all the constituents of the natural realm” (cf. B27: “all things 
are from earth...”’), B34 should not be read as the expression of a uni- 
versal scepticism. 
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The similarities between Xenophanes’ conception of a supreme 
being as “one” and “unmoving” and Parmenides’ view of “what is” 
as “eternal, continuous, motionless, and changeless” led some later 
writers to view Xenophanes as the founder of Eleatic philosophy. As 
such, he was also assumed to have embraced a distinctly rationalist 
conception of knowledge, that is, to have “denied the senses in favor 
of reason” (see the reports of Aristocles and Aetius in A4g). Scholarly 
opinion remains divided on whether this Eleatic Xenophanes ever 
existed, but most suspect that the association of the two thinkers 
was based mainly on two loosely phrased remarks by Plato (Soph. 
242d) and Aristotle (Metaph. I.5 986b21). 

Many features of Xenophanes’ poetry, along with some of the 
views attributed to him in the ancient reports, sit poorly with the 
picture of a philosopher who discounted the validity of all sense 
experience. In the symposiac poem in B1, for example, he offers 
us a detailed description of a banquet that was also a feast for the 
senses: 


In the midst frankencense gives forth its sacred scent, 
and there is cold water, sweet and pure. 

Golden loaves lie near at hand and the noble table 

is loaded down with cheese and rich honey. 

An altar in the centre is covered all about with flowers 
while song and festive spirit enfold the house. 


In B28, Xenophanes mentions that, “The upper limit of the earth 
is seen (horatai) here at our feet...,” while in B31 he describes the 
sun as, “... passing over the earth and spreading warmth over its sur- 
face....” 

Other fragments and reports display Xenophanes’ interest in phe- 
nomena in distant locations: the presence of water in underground 
caverns, month-long “eclipses” (the annual disappearance of the sun 
in northern latitudes?), mountains and volcanic eruptions in Sicily, 
the freak electrical phenomenon known as St. Elmo's fire, divergent 
conceptions of the gods from Thrace to Ethiopia, and differing social 
customs from Lydia to Egypt. 

In one especially revealing couplet, Xenophanes contrasts the pop- 
ular conception of Iris — the rainbow-messenger goddess of traditional 
Greek religion — with the meteorological phenomenon that is there 
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And she whom they call Iris, this too is by nature a cloud, 
Purple, red, and greenish-yellow to behold. (B32) 


As in his demythologized descriptions of the sea (B30) and sun (B31), 

Xenophanes maintains here that the quintessential natural marvel, 

the rainbow, should be described and understood not in terms of 

its traditional name and attendant mythic significance, but rather 

as “a cloud, purple, red, and greenish-yellow to behold.” In these 

fragments Xenophanes appears not only to have accepted the testi- 

mony of the senses as a legitimate source of knowledge but to have . 
encouraged his audience to employ their powers of observation to 

learn more about the world around them. 

The main point of Xenophanes’ remarks in B34, I would argue, is 
that no human being has grasped or ever will grasp the truth about 
the greatest matters — the attributes of the gods and the powers that 
govern the natural realm. The rationale behind this claim does not 
appear to be given in our text, but two considerations seem especially 
relevant: (1) given the contrast that Xenophanes draws elsewhere be- 
tween divine and mortal capacities, we can be sure that no mortal be- 
ing has the capacity to possess a godlike synoptic view of “all things”; 
and (2) given the common association of saphéneia with obtain- 
ing direct access to events and states of affairs,’ our inability to 
observe matters firsthand would preclude any possibility of our know- 
ing the clear and certain truth (to saphes) about them. The hypothet- 
ical line of argument contained in lines three to five would reinforce 
this conclusion. No one (moreover} should be credited with such a 
synoptic view simply on the basis of having described, perhaps even 
successfully predicted, individual events as they take place. 

In these teachings Xenophanes sought to establish an upper limit 
to the search for truth, cautioning his audience that the limitations 
inherent in our human nature would always prevent us from know- 
ing the most important truths. Yet in B18 and B32, he appears to 
encourage inquiry into natural phenomena and to express his prefer- 
ence for “seeking” for one’s self over a reliance on divine disclosures. 
We should, therefore, remember Xenophanes not as the founder of 
Eleatic philosophy but as both advocate and cautionary critic of 
Ionian science. 
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Ill HERACLITUS 


Diogenes Laertius does not tell us the title of the little book Hera- 
clitus deposited in the temple of Artemis but, given the subject mat- 
ter of many of the surviving fragments, “The Truth - and How 
To Know It” would have been an apposite choice. What truth did 
Heraclitus seek to impart, how did he believe it had to be discov- 
ered, and to what extent did his views on these topics represent 
a novel conception of the nature and sources of human knowl- 
edge?” 

Clearly, one central element in his message was that “all things” 
are linked together in some important way: “It is wise for those 
listening not to me but to the Jogos to agree that all things are one” 
(DK 22 Bso). 

While Jogos here can be understood as Heraclitus’ account or de- 
scription of the world {i.e., “listening not to me, Heraclitus, but to 
the account I have to offer”), the fact that the Jogos is described in 
B2 as “common” suggests that it refers also to the “real nature” or 
“deep structure” of the things themselves (cf. the reference in B45 
to the depth of the soul’s Jogos). 

It also seems clear that the unity of things consists, in some sense, 
in the relationship of tension, strife, or conflict that holds between 
opposing qualities or entities: 


What opposes unites, and the finest attunement stems from things bearing 
in opposite directions... (B8) 

One must realize that war is common and strife is justice, and all things 
come to be through strife and are so ordained. (B80) 


The ways in which the opposites lend support to one another, or 
require one another, or over time pass over into one another, are tied 
to the workings of one specific substance — fire — which functions 
both as the source from which other things come into being as well 
as a regulating force that sets limits or measures on the processes of 
change: 


The totality of things is an exchange for fire, and fire an exchange for all 
things, in the same way in which goods are an exchange for gold and gold 
for goods. (Bgo} 
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The ordered world (kosmos), the same for all, no god or man made, but it 
always was, is, and will be, an everliving fire, being kindled in measures and 
being extinguished in measures. (B30} 


Two especially visible and powerful forms of fire, the sun and light- 
ning, are given credit for directing and controlling all natural changes: 


And thunderbolt steers the totality of things. (B64) 
The sun...shares with the chief and primal god the job of setting bounds 
to... the changes and seasons that bring all things. (B100) 


Thus Heraclitus’ thesis, at least in part, is that the natural world 
should be seen as a kosmos, an orderly realm in which all natu- 
ral changes are overseen and directed by a supremely powerful cos- 
mic intelligence. This cosmic power, fire (perhaps, in more modern 
terms, energy), shows itself openly in lightning and the light from 
the sun, but it exists also in the hidden tension or conflict uniting 
all opposites (cf. B65: “And Heraclitus calls it [i.e., fire] ‘need and 
satiety’ ”). 

Not surprisingly, the Zeuslike power that sets the limits for all 
natural processes and transformations is said to be supremely wise: 
“One thing, the only wise thing, is willing and unwilling to be called 
by the name of Zeus” (B32). While wisdom (presumably in us) con- 
sists in understanding how it operates: “Wisdom is one thing: know- 
ing the intelligence (which steers) all through all” (B41).73 

And in so far as, “... the dry soul is a flash of light, wisest and best” 
(Br18}, we should recognize that our soul stands in some relationship 
with this cosmic power and should seek to align our thoughts and 
actions with it. 

According to Heraclitus, so profound an insight into the nature 
of things could never be gained from the teachings of recognized 
authorities and experts - of either a poetic or a philosophical 
stripe: 


The learning of many things does not teach wisdom (noos); else it would 
have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes and Hecataeus. 


(B4o) 


The teacher of most is Hesiod - this is the one they feel sure knows the 
most, he who did not know day and night, that they are one. (B57) 
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What wisdom (noos) or intelligence (phrén) do they have? They place their 
trust in the popular bards and take the throng for their teacher, not realizing 
the many are bad, and the good are few. (B104} 


The reference (in B50) to “listening not to me but to the logos” sug- 
gests that we should take Heraclitus’ stricture quite universally: no 
awareness worthy of the name “knowledge” is gained simply by ac- 
cepting a claim on the authority of our teachers, not even when the 
teacher is Heraclitus. 

The inclusion of Xenophanes and Hecataeus - early practitioners 
of fact-finding travel and observation — on the list of those who prove 
that “much learning does not teach wisdom” suggests that inquiry 
of the Ionian sort will never bring us to a proper understanding of 
the cosmos. Fragments B45, “One could never discover the limits of 
the soul by going, even if one were to traverse every road, so deep a 
logos does it have”; and Brot, “I inquired into myself,” also suggest 
that Heraclitus opted not to pursue “inquiry” in the form advocated 
and practised by his predecessors.*4 

Less clear, however, is the value or importance he assigned to in- 
formation gained in sense perception. Fragment B55 — “The things 
of which there is seeing, hearing, learning, these I prefer” — has been 
seen as a testimonial to the value of sense experience (even though 
this reading is slightly compromised by the inclusion of the broader 
term “learning”). The point of the remark, on this reading, is that 
whatever else we will need to do in order to acquire knowledge of the 
logos, we must first seek out information about the nature of things 
through our sense faculties. Yet, strictly speaking, what is preferred 
in Bs5 are the “things of which” (hosén) there is seeing, and so on, 
presumably the persons, places, and objects that populate the natural 
realm. Asserting a preference for these things (perhaps as opposed to 
trusting the opinions of recognized experts} is not precisely a testi- 
monial to the value of sense experience itself. 

In fact, several fragments comment on how little in the way of a 
reliable grasp of the nature of things is obtainable from the senses: 


Bad witnesses are eyes and ears of those having barbarian souls. {Bro} 
Uncomprehending, even when they have heard, they are like deaf people. 
The saying ‘absent while present’ bears witness to them. (B34) 

Thinking is an instance of the sacred disease, and sight is deceptive. (B46) 
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While other fragments make it clear that the truth we are seeking to 
discover is not a perceptible feature of the world: 


An unapparent connection is stronger (or better) than the obvious one. (B54) 
Nature (physis} loves to hide. (B123) 


Fragment B51 provides some guidance as to how to acquire the 
sought-for understanding: 


They do not understand how, while differing from itself, it is in agree- 
ment with itself. There is a back-stretched connection like that of a bow or 
lyre. 


Grasping the nature of the “back-stretched connection” in the case 
of the bow and lyre would presumably involve coming to understand 
how each of their component parts (string and wooden frame or bow) 
contributes to the effective operation of the whole: the string must 
be pulled taut against the frame in order for either the bow or the lyre 
to do its job — if no antecedent tension, then no subsequent action. 
We must go through the same process of analysis if we are to discover 
the full significance of the larger reality; we must discover how each 
of the contrasting features of the natural world contributes to the 
effective operation of the whole. “Understanding how the opposites 
agree” will require gaining an appreciation of how the same phe- 
nomenon can have opposite qualities from different points of view 
(B4, 9, 13, 37, 82, and 83), or how it can have opposite qualities for the 
same observer in different respects (B12, 49a, 58—60, 91, and 103}, or 
how opposites can represent the successive stages of a single process 
(B57, 88, and 126}, or how they essentially depend on one other (B23 
and 111). 

The frequency with which Heraclitus combines opposing qualities 
in his own paradoxical remarks suggests that he crafted his personal 
logos to reflect the larger Jogos, the complex hidden nature of the 
cosmos at large. The references to “the voice of the Sybil” (Bo2) 
and to “the lord whose oracle is at Delphi” (B93) point in the same 
direction: only those who are able and willing to think intelligently 
about what they see and hear, who can analyze a complex whole into 
its component opposing aspects and then link them together within 
a single operation, can hope to interpret either Heraclitus’ logos or 
the Jogos that is common to all things. 
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Through his striking observations on the logos and hidden physis 
of things, and how these must be discovered, Heraclitus shifted the 
focus of philosophical interest in knowledge, away from the con- 
ventional view of wisdom as embedded in the teachings of revered 
poets and self-proclaimed experts, away also from the superficial 
awareness of the features of the world available to us through sense 
perception, and toward a theoretical understanding of the cosmos 
that is available to us through reflection on its complex but hidden 
nature.'S 


IV. PARMENIDES 


At some point in the early decades of the fifth century B.c., Par- 
menides composed a poem whose form and contents fundamentally 
altered the course of Greek philosophical thought. While there are 
enormous interpretive difficulties in virtually all of the surviving 
fragments of Parmenides’ poem, at least three features can be identi- 
fied that serve to set it apart from earlier philosophical discussions: 
(1) the high level of abstraction with which Parmenides discusses 
the nature of “what is” or “the existent” (to eon), (2) the orderly 
manner in which each possible way of thinking about “what is” is 
distinguished and evaluated, and (3) the degree of rigour with which 
Parmenides establishes each attribute of “what is.” 

Parmenides chose to preface the main account with a proem (DK 
28 Br) whose features are of great importance for understanding the 
meaning of the account set out in succeeding fragments.’ The god- 
dess makes it clear in the proem that the youth’s education will fall 
into two distinct parts. He will learn, 


Both an unshaking heart of very persuasive truth 
As well as mortal beliefs in which there is no true trust. (B1.29-30} 


The closely related ideas of persuasion and trust will appear on sev- 
eral occasions within the main account: the “it is” way of thinking 
about “what is” is identified as “the path of persuasion” (B2.4), the 
“strength of trust” will not allow anything to come to be from “what 
is” (B8.12), coming-to-be and perishing are driven off by “true trust” 
(B8.27-28], and “here I end my trustworthy account about truth” 
(B8.50}. The “unshaking heart” promised to the youth in B1 also 
corresponds with the unshaking character of “what is” as it will be 
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revealed to be (B8.4). In addition, the realm reached by the youth is so 
far removed from any region of the known world that it even lies be- 
yond the usual distinctions: There are the gates of the paths of Night 
and Day... And the aetherial gates themselves are filled with great 
doors” (Br.11, 13). Since Night and Day are subsequently identified 
as the basis for all distinctions drawn by mortals (B8.53-59, 9.1-4), 
this feature of the proem appears to anticipate Parmenides’ account 
of “what is” as a single undifferentiated unity. In short, the “very 
persuasive truth” promised by the goddess at the outset can only 
be Parmenides’ account of “what exists” as an eternal, indivisible, 
unmoving, and unchanging whole. 

Nevertheless, two obvious features of the phenomenal world - 
light and darkness - also figure prominently in the proem. We hear 
about the Heliades or “Daughters of the Sun,” who escort the youth 
in his journey, and of a journey from the House of Night into the light. 
These details have often been read as symbolic representations of the 
fact that the youth is about to undergo an illuminating intellectual 
experience — a transition from philosophical darkness into the light. 
Yet both the grammar and sense of the phrase “into the light” link it 
with the Daughters of the Sun who have just left the House of Night, 
rather than with the youth himself. 

These early references to the light of the sun are naturally read as 
anticipations of the central role played by the sun in the cosmological 
account presented in B8.56, 9.1-3, 10.2-3, and 12.1-2.!7 When, for ex- 
ample, the goddess concludes her preparatory remarks she predicts: 


Nevertheless you shall learn these as well, how the things thought to be 
Had to certifiably be, all pervading all. (B1.31-32) 


While in Bg.3-4 we are told that the “all” must be understood in 
terms of the powers of light and night completely pervading one 
another: 


All is full of light, and obscure night together. 
Of both equally, since for neither is the case that nothing shares in them. 


In short, a number of the proem’s features suggest that the youth 
will learn the “very persuasive” account of “what is” as well as a 
sun-based account of the natural world “in which there is no true 
trust.”"8 
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Parmenides never explains in so many words precisely what knowl- 
edge consists in, or why existing mortal thinking fails to measure up 
to the high standards for knowledge, but several fragments provide 
helpful clues. 

As we have seen, the discovery of the correct way of speaking 
(legein) and thinking (noein}'° about “what is” is associated with 
the attainment of complete conviction or persuasion. Achieving this 
condition is tied to the various arguments presented in B8 that estab- 
lish that “what is” cannot possibly come into being, be destroyed, 
admit of division, or undergo change or development, arguments that 
Parmenides speaks of as “very many signs” (sémata): 


... still single remains the account 
That it is; and on this route are very many signs 
That “what is” is ungenerated and imperishable; 
Whole, single-limbed, steadfast, and complete... (B8.1-4} 


By contrast, one can neither know “what is not” (to mé eon)nor make 
it known to others: 


The other (way} — that it is not and properly is not — 

That I make known to you (phraz6) is a path wholly beyond learning, 
For you cannot know (ou gnoiés) what is not, for that is impossible, 
Nor will you make it known (phrasais). (B2.5-8} 


The rationale behind this claim, it would appear, stems from the im- 
possibility of any parallel set of sémata for “what is not.” Since “what 
is not” can never be said to be in any respect whatsoever (cf. B7.1, “for 
never shall this prevail: that things that are not are”), it lacks any 
identifiable, teachable, or learnable features that might serve to de- 
fine its nature and enable one to acquire and impart knowledge about 
it.2° In addition, B7 holds that the youth must discover the truth 
about “what is” by resisting the testimony of eye and ear and tongue 
{i.e., speech), and base his thinking instead on the “much-contested 
testing” (polyderin elenchon) of the possible ways of thinking about 
“what is” presented by the goddess: 


But do you restrain your thought from this way of inquiry 
Nor let habit force you, along this way of much experience, 
To ply your unfocused eye and echoing ear 
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And tongue, but judge by discourse (/ogdéi) the much-contested testing 
Spoken by me. (B7.2-6} 


While the logos on which the youth is directed to base his decision 
is probably the goddess’ “discourse” - the series of arguments she 
will set out in B8 —- rather than any “faculty of reason,”?! becoming 
knowledgeable about “what is” is in any case a matter of resisting 
the pull of customary experience and reasoning one’s way through 
the arguments against coming-into-being and destruction, divisibil- 
ity, movement, and change or development that run the course of 
B8. 

To sum up, the “it is” way of speaking and thinking about “what 
is” represents the knowledge promised to the youth by the goddess 
in so far as “it is” has been shown to be the one and only true, truly 
trustworthy, hence fully persuasive way of speaking and thinking 
about “what is.” In some respects, this way of speaking about knowl- 
edge would not have struck those listening to Parmenides’ words as 
a wholly peculiar idea: the same elements of a testing process, true 
speaking, identifying signs, and the attainment of complete convic- 
tion had already figured prominently in the most famous moments 
of discovery in all of Greek literature.?? (It would be hard to imagine 
a better way of demonstrating that the youth has acquired knowl- 
edge about “what is” than by showing that his grasp of its nature 
possesses all the usual hallmarks of knowledge.) But when the god- 
dess claims that he must acquire his knowledge of “what is” through 
a process of reasoning, making no use of the information provided 
him by his senses, she places a premium on rational argument and 
reflection that is both novel and extremely influential.?3 

Having now completed her account of how one should think about 
“what is,” the goddess announces: 


Here I end my trustworthy speech (piston logon) and thought 
About truth. Henceforth learn mortal opinions (doxas), 

Listening to the deceitful ordering (kosmon apatélon} of my words. 
(B8.50-52} 


She proceeds immediately to explain that mortals have erred in 
distinguishing fire (or light) and dark night as entirely separate 
and independent opposites (B8.53-59]. Scholarly opinion remains 
deeply divided on the significance of this phase of the goddess’s 
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instruction, the “doxa section.” According to some accounts, the 
theory put forward in these fragments is not Parmenides’ own but 
merely a composite of the views currently held by other philoso- 
phers. Other scholars believe that the doxa presents Parmenides’ 
own views but only as a second-best explanation to the account he 
has just presented. An still others believe that Parmenides is sup- 
plying his students with a cosmological account he believes to be 
completely false, perhaps as a way of innoculating them against the 
appeal of all such ways of speaking, as is suggested by B8.60-61: 


All this arrangement I proclaim to you as plausible; 
So that no opinion of mortals shall ever overtake you. 


But when the goddess characterizes “all this arrangement” as “plau- 
sible” (eoikota), she can hardly be referring to the erroneous concep- 
tion of mortals just mentioned — for their view is hardly plausible at 
all (cf. B8.54: “that is where they have gone astray”). Her plausible 
arrangement can only be the combined light-night based cosmology 
that will be presented in Bg-12, 14, and 15. Here, I think, it is dif- 
ficult to suppose that Parmenides is not committed in some degree 
to the truth and knowability of the views he is putting forward. In 
Bro, for example, the goddess describes the exercise in cosmological 
instruction in terms that unmistakeably connote knowledge: 


And you shall know (eiséi) both the nature (physin) of the aither 

And all the signs (sémata} in the aether... 

And you shall learn (peuséi) the wandering works of the round-eyed moon 
As well as its nature (physis)... (B10.1-2, 4-5) 


In addition, when she explains (in Bo) that “all is full of light and 
night together ...since for neither is it the case that nothing shares 
in them,” she speaks as one fully cognizant of the lessons concerning 
“what is not” presented in B2-8. There is some reason, then, to view 
her account as a credible cosmology purged of the errors that have 
infected all previous mortal thinking, one fully consistent with the 
conception of “what is” set out in fragments B2 to B8.”4 

Clearly, there would be no implication of falsehood present in her 
characterization of the “arrangement” as eoikota (likely or probable). 
Forms of the expression are used by philosophers from Xenophanes 
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to Plato to refer to an account that is being put forward as true even 
though it cannot be known with complete certainty.*5 And although 
“no true trust” has routinely been regarded as synonomous with 
“false,”?° “lacking in true trust” at B1.30 contrasts only with “an 
account that yields an unshaking heart of very persuasive truth.” 
Clearly, it is possible for an assertion to be regarded both as true and 
as less than “very persuasive.” Not even the deceptiveness of the 
arrangement of the goddess’ words (kosmon em6n epeén apatélon) 
should be taken as a declaration of their out-and-out falsehood (in- 
deed, a patently false account of the cosmos would hardly deceive 
anyone}.”” Rather, “deceptive” here in B8 is the correlate of “no true 
trust” at B1.30; both signify that no account of the cosmos, not even 
the one Parmenides is now putting forward, can be trusted com- 
pletely —as can the account of “what is” just presented, the account 
in which “true trust” drove off all coming into being and passing 
away (B8.28-30}. We have some warrant, therefore, for regarding the 
distinction between the two phases of the goddess’s instruction, with 
the attendant distinction between achieving “true trust” and mere 
“likelihood” or “plausibility,” as an attempt to mark off two distinct 
forms of knowledge. Since the first of these is concerned with a set 
of propositions whose truth can be proven through the use of logi- 
cal argument, while the second focuses on the nature of things we 
encounter through sense experience, Parmenides’ account may be 
described in more modern terms as a pioneering attempt to distin- 
guish a priori from empirical knowledge. 


V. EMPEDOCLES 


In the generation after Parmenides, Empedocles composed a poem”* 
in which he invited his “much-remembering Muse” to “drive her 
well-reined chariot from the place of reverence” (DK 31 B3) and 
“stand by as a worthy Jogos of the blessed gods” (B131) was being 
unfolded. If these phrases had not yet identified Empedocles’ effort as 
a direct reply to Parmenides, B17.26 would have removed all doubt: 
“But you listen to the venturing of an account that is not decep- 
tive” (logou stolon ouk apatélon). While Parmenides had denied the 
possibility of unshaking conviction with respect to the nature of 
things in the physical realm, Empedocles commands his disciple, 
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Pausanias, to “know (isthi) these things clearly (torés—‘piercingly’), 
having heard the story from a god” (B23.11). At the centre of Empedo- 
cles’ philosophy is the view that the cosmos consists of four uncre- 
ated and indestructible elements (earth, air, fire, and water) together 
with two alternating forces (Love and Strife), with everything else 
that exists resulting from the combining or separating of these ele- 
ments in varying proportions. Thus, while there may be no coming 
into being or destruction in any absolute sense (for much the same 
reasons that Parmenides presented), we can nevertheless understand 
how individual (composite) bodies can be created or destroyed, move 
about, or display qualitative change. 

Empedocles also speaks in standard Parmenidean terms when he 
urges his student to: 


Know (gnéthi) as the trustworthy items (pist6mata) of our muse command, 
By dividing up discourse (Jogoio) in your inward parts. (B4.2-3} 


as well as to meditate “deep in his thought organs”: 


For if, pushing [my words/ideas] deep down in your crowded thinking organs, 
You gaze on them in kindly fashion, with pure meditations, 
Absolutely all these things will be with you throughout your life. (B110.1-3} 


Which raises an obvious question: How could Empedocles have sup- 
posed that his account of a complex and changing physical cosmos 
would be able to supply Pausanias with a reliable understanding 
when Parmenides had denied the possibility of achieving a com- 
pletely reliable account of such matters? 

The answer, I think, lies in Parmenides’ own assertion (in DK 28 
B 16) that the noos of mortals varies in accordance with the mixture 
(krasis) or physical condition of their wandering “limbs” or sense 
organs (see p. 255). Since, on Empedocles’ account, all bodies emit 
and receive “effluences” (aporroiai) to and from one another (cf. DK 
31 B89 and go), our physical constitution seems to be determined to 
a significant degree by the nature or natures of the things that exist 
all around us. So if Parmenides was right to link thought with our 
bodily conditions (and, as we have seen, both poets and philosophers 
alike had stated that mortals “think what they meet with”), then we 
can conclude with equal justice that our thought is determined by 
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all the things that are “present” to us: 


.. intelligence (métis) among men grows according to what is present. (B 106} 
Insofar as they have changed in their nature, so far changed thoughts are 
always present to them. (B108)9 


And precisely because thought is shaped by circumstances, we must 
exercise good judgment with respect to the particular things we 
“meet with,” including the messages others might wish to impart 
to us: 


For narrow devices are spread throughout their limbs, 
But many wretched things strike in, and blunt their meditations. . .(B2.1-2) 


From these [words/ideas] you will acquire many others, for these themselves 
Will grow to form the character, according to the nature (physis) of each. 
But if you reach out for different things, 

Such as the ten thousand wretched things which blunt men’s meditations, 
Truly [these ideas] will abandon you quickly. .. (B110.4-8) 


For Empedocles, then, excellence in thought — the degree to which 
individuals can gain “wealth in their thought organs” — depends on 
the extent to which their “mix of ideas” corresponds with the reali- 
ties themselves (more precisely, with the particular “ratio” or logos 
of the mixture that defines a thing’s specific nature).3° 

In addition, as Theophrastus puts it, Empedocles makes sense per- 
ception “a result of the like”: 


By earth we see earth; by water, water; 
By aether, shining aether; but by fire, blazing fire; 
Love by love and strife by baneful strife. (B109} 


Perhaps as a consequence of identity in material, there is a symmetry 
between the effluences themselves and the pores in the individual 
sense organ that receives them (which explains why one sense fac- 
ulty is incapable of perceiving the qualities detected by the others).31 
Acuity in perception, like acuity in thought, is also accounted for in 
terms of correspondence between the mixtures in the things and 
those in the perceiver (Theophrastus, Sens. 11}. In short, Empedo- 
cles provides an account of sense perception and thought that ties 
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both processes to the rational structure (Jogos) and physical nature 
(physis) of the things themselves. When combined with the com- 
monly held view that our thoughts are shaped by physical condi- 
tions, these considerations provided Empedocles with excellent rea- 
son to offer the prospect of a fully reliable knowledge of the natural 
world. 

Three features in Empedocles’ account of cognition have a special 
importance for later Greek thinking about knowledge. First, while 
many early thinkers appear to have assumed that “like knows like” 
in some sense, Empedocles states the principle in terms of an iso- 
morphism between the knowing mind and its object, an idea that 
assumes major importance in the theories presented by Plato}? and 
Aristotle.33 

Second, for Empedocles as to some degree for Heraclitus and 
Parmenides before him, knowledge consists in the grasp of the na- 
ture (physis) and rational structure (Jogos) of a thing.34 The concept 
of the physis of a thing had played a key role in the transition from 
the world of ancient common belief and imagination to philosophy 
and science.35 When used in connection with individual phenomena, 
physis designated: 


.. .that cluster of stable characteristics by which we can recognize that thing 
and can anticipate the limits within which it can act upon other things or 
be acted upon by them.3¢ 


And when used in connection with the cosmos as a whole, physis 
supplied the early Greek philosophers with a framework for thinking 
about the physical realm in its entirety, either as one primordial 
substance from which all existing things originally came into being, 
or as a basic element or set of elements that represented, at bottom, 
what all things really are. 

The concept of the “nature,” “essential nature,” or “what itis” ofa 
thing will play a fundamental role in classical accounts of knowledge. 
On a number of occasions in Plato’s early dialogues Socrates will af- 
firm as a general principle that we must first discover the essential 
nature of a thing — its ti estin or “what it is” —before we attempt 
to determine what other features it might possess.37 Both Plato and 
Aristotle will characterize knowledge in the most basic sense of the 
term as a matter of grasping in thought a thing’s essential nature or 
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ti estin.3* This emphasis on grasping a thing’s nature also explains 
the frequency with which “giving a logos or account” enters into a 
number of proposed definitions of knowledge,3° since being able to 
explain “what a thing is” is quite plausibly regarded as a necessary 
condition for being said to know what it is. 

Thirdly, as is clear from his injunction to Pausanias in B3, Empe- 
docles accepts the possibility of a fully trustworthy grasp of the truth 
from a variety of different sources: 


But come, consider by every device, how each thing is clear 

Neither holding any vision as having greater trust (pistin) than hearing, 
Nor the echoes of hearing over the clarities of tongue, 

Nor hold back trust (pistin}) from any of the other limbs which offer 

a passageway for thinking (noésai} 

But think (noei) each thing in the way it is clear. (B3.4-8) 


In fact, each of the conceptions of knowledge embraced by earlier 
thinkers finds a place in his account: like the Ionian inquirers, 
Empedocles undertakes to know the causes and principles of the 
things whose existence we discover through sense perception; like 
Heraclitus, he regards knowledge as a matter of grasping in thought 
the logos and physis of things; and like Parmenides, he holds that 
through pure meditation and analysing the Jogos in our breast, we 
can acquire fully trustworthy indicators of the truth. In articulat- 
ing the idea of a plurality of sources of knowledge, Empedocles also 
anticipates the highly pluralistic view of knowledge presented in 
Aristotle's MetaphysicsI, Posterior analytics II.19, and Nicomachean 
ethics VI. 


NOTES 


1 Cf. Iliad 1.343-44: “Nor does [Agamemnon] think of what lies be- 
fore and after so the Achaeans might safely wage war beside their 
ships”; similarly I]. I.107-10; XVIII.250,; Od. XX.35off.; XXI.85; and 
XIV.452. 

2 Cf. Theognis, 141-42; Solon, frs. 1, 13, 16; Pindar, Olympian VII.25-26; 
Nemean VI1.6-7; VII.23-24; XI. 43-47. 

3 The text is uncertain. DK reads peri t6n aphane6én, peri tén thnétén 
saphéneian men theoi echonti, hés de anthrépois tekmairesthai, but 
others omit the phrase peri tén thnétén (concerning things mortal). 
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II 


I2 


13 


14 


I follow LSJ ininserting dedotai (it is given). Heraclitus (DK 22 B78) and 
Philolaus (DK 44 Béa) also contrasted divine with human knowledge. 
Cf. Burnet [20] 3; Guthrie [15] 29; Barnes [14] 5; Lloyd [111] 49; McKi- 
rahan [10] 73-75; Cohen, Curd, and Reeve [7] viii; among many others. 
See the balanced remarks by Algra in this volume p. 60. 

Plato, Phaedo 96a7-8. For Anaximander and historié, see Aelian, Varia 
historia III.17 and Diogenes Laertius II.1; for Xenophanes, see Hippolytus 
in DK 21 A33. 

Among them: musical harmonies (as in Philolaus DK 44 Béa, A24}, 
geometrical solids (cf. Aristotle, Metaph. XIV.3 1091a15}, the powers in 
the soul (Philolaus, B13), or the cosmos as a whole (cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 
1.5 986a). 

See further Cherniss [87] 10, Vlastos [186] 82 and G. Vlastos, Plato’s 
Universe (Seattle, 1975). 

See, for example, in this volume Huffman’s account of Philolaus 
pp. 81-2 and Taylor’s discussion of the epistemological issues raised by 
Protagoras and Democritus pp. 189-96. On the importance assigned to 
truthfulness by Homer and Hesiod, see Most in this volume p. 342. 

See p. 226 and Broadie in this volume p. 211. 

Diels-Kranz, following H. Frankel (Hermes 60 (1925) 185ff.), opted for 
the iden of Sextus’ text over the geneto in Plutarch. The latter reading, 
however, has been recently defended by Hussey [246] and brings a greater 
degree of unity to Xenophanes’ comments. On this reading, Xenophanes 
is concerned throughout to deny the existence of any individual endowed 
with a special gift for knowledge of the deepest truths. The various in- 
terpretations of B34 are reviewed in Lesher [189]. 

Cf. Herodotus 1.4.4 where saphes knowing goes hand in hand with direct 
observation, and the contrast between saphéneia and tekmairesthai in 
Alcmaeon DK 24 Br. 

Scholars have given widely divergent answers to these questions. The 
present account focuses on Heraclitus’ remarks about nature as a cos- 
mos energized and governed by the force of fire/Zeus/strife/opposition. 
I say little about the classic view of Heraclitus as a proponent of the 
theory of constant change, primarily because I regard it as a distortion 
of Heraclitus’ ideas introduced by Plato and Aristotle. For discussion of 
this issue, see Kirk [233]. 

Assuming, following Marcovich [234], that gnémén {intelligence} refers 
to an existing intelligent being rather than to an “opinion” or “judgment” 
in the person who knows. 

This is a controversial claim. Many have read B35, “Men [who are ‘lovers 
of wisdom’] must indeed be inquirers (historas) into many things,” as 
a statement in support of inquiry. But: (1) as Marcovich noted ([234], 
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26), historasmeant “acquainted with,” “versed in,” “knowing,” and did 
not specifically designate the fact-finding travel and observation of the 
Ionian philosopher-scientists; (2) no fragment or ancient report suggests 
that Heraclitus himself ever conducted any “fact-finding inquiry”; and 
(3) since the logos is common to all things, it could be discovered at work 
in the most familiar settings. 

It might be argued that a distinction between what appears to be the case 
and what is actually taking place must have been obvious to many early 
thinkers, but Heraclitus is still the first thinker we know of to draw a 
distinction between being familiar with the perceptible qualities of an 
object and understanding its true nature. 

Virtually no aspect of Parmenides’ poem is free of textual or interpretive 
controversies. The account presented here attempts to render the proem 
and doxa sections consistent with the doctrines presented in B2-8. A 
variety of approaches to Parmenides are presented and criticized in Taran 
[276]; Mourelatos [309]; KRS; Gallop [272]; and Coxon [270]. 

According to Theophrastus (Sens. 1ff.) Parmenides also sought to account 
for sensation and thought in terms of a mixture of the (sun-related) hot 
and the cold. B16 affirms that “As is at any moment the mixture of the 
wandering limbs, so noos is present to men....” For a discussion, see 
Vlastos [321] and Laks in this volume p. 255. 

This is especially true if {as proposed by Bicknell [484]), we assign B1o 
with its many references to the sun, moon, stars, and aether to the proem 
rather than to the main account. 

It is sometimes suggested that noos and noein in Parmenides’ poem 
should be understood as an intuitive form of awareness much closer 
to knowing, recognizing, or being acquainted with than to any process 
of discursive thought or thinking (Coxon [270] 174; Mourelatos [309] 68— 
70; along with many others}. But in B2.2 Parmenides refers to the “routes 
of inquiry which are ‘there for’ (or ‘available for’) noésai,” and since one 
of the two ways-—the “is not” way-is described as “beyond learning,” 
it could never have been a way “available for knowing.” Moreover, noos 
can err, as is clear from B6.4-6. Indeed, without some possibility of an 
erroneous noos or noésis, it would be hard to understand why the god- 
dess would bother to warn the youth at B7.2 to keep his noéma from the 
“is-not” path of inquiry. What I take to be the correct view is defended 
by TarAn [276] 80-81, and Barnes [14] 158-59. 

See the extended discussion of this point in Mourelatos [309]. 

Guthrie [15] 419-24 argues that the first instance of Jogos with the un- 
mistakable meaning of “reason” does not occur until a century after 
Parmenides. 

The scenes in the Odyssey (XXIIl.107ff. and XXIV.324ff.) in which 
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Odysseus is recognized, first byPenelope and later by Laertes; the various 
points of correspondence are discussed in Lesher [494]. 

Most notably in Plato (cf. Phaedo 66, Rep. VI 490 and VII 533-34). 

For a broadly similar assessment of Parmenides’ cosmology, see Graham 
in this volume p. 168, and for a different interpretation of it see Sedley 
p. 123. 

Cf. Xenophanes B35: “Let these be accepted, certainly, as like (eoikota} 
the realities”; and Plato’s use of the phrase eikota mython (likely story} 
at Tim. 29d, 49c and elsewhere. 

By KRS, Barnes [14], and Long [304], among others. 

Apatélos is not “false” but “deceptive” or “deceitful.” As Simplicius 
explains, “...he calls this account ‘seeming’ (doxaston) and ‘deceptive’ 
(apatélon), meaning not that it is simply false (pseudé haplés) but that 
the perceptible has fallen off from intelligible truth to what is apparent 
and seeming” (A34). 

I regard Peri physeés or On nature as distinct from the Katharmoi 
or Purifications. The two-poem view is defended by Wright [358] and 
Kingsley [105], among others. Osborne [364], Inwood [357], and McKira- 
han [10] argue, inconclusively so it seems to me, that both poems formed 
part of a single work. 

As Theophrastus explained (Sens. 10, A86}, Empedocles’ identification of 
thought with blood (B105) can be understood in this connection: “That is 
why we think especially well with the blood, for in this all the elements 
are especially mixed.” 

For Empedocles’ identification of the nature of a thing with the logos 
of the mixture of its elements, see Aristotle, De an. 1.4 408a13-23 and 
Metaph. I.9 993a15-24 (A78). 

Theophrastus, Sens. 1 (A86). For detailed discussions of Empedocles’ ac- 
counts of thought and sense perception, see Verdenius [498], Long [366], 
and Wright [358]. 

See Phaedo 79d; Tim. 47b, 90a-e; Rep. VI sooc. 

See De an. Tll.5 429a; NE VI.1 1139<. 

Cf. kata physin in Heraclitus DK 22 B1.4-5, and physis in Parmenides 
DK 28 Bro. Parmenides never asserts that “what is” (to eon) has a physis 
— almost certainly because, as B8.10 asserts, “what is” can never “grow” 
(phyn). But he clearly does think that “what is” has a fixed and definable 
nature (cf. B8.4: “whole, of a single kind, unwavering, and complete”). 
Empedocles evidently agrees with Parmenides when in DK 31 B8 he 
regards physis as merely a name given to things by men, but in Br10 he 
describes the process of learning as forming “character, according to the 
physis in each.” 

Vlastos, Plato’s Universe (see n. 7}, 19. 
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Vlastos ibid. 

Cf. Plato, Gorg. 501a; Laches 190d; Charmides 176b; Prot. 360-361; 
Meno 71b, 80d, and 100b-c; Lysis 223b7; Hippias major 304d8-e2; and 
Rep. 1 354a-b. 

Cf. Plato, Symp. 211¢; Rep. VII 520c; Tht. 175e; Crat. 4404; for Aristotle, 
cf. Metaph. VII.1 1028a36-37: “we think we know each thing most fully 
when we know what it is (ti estin), for example, what man is, or what 
fire is, rather than when we know its quality, quantity, or its place.” 
Cf. Plato, Meno 98a; Rep. VI 510¢c; Tht. 201d ff.; Aristotle, APo I1.8-10. 
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ANDRE LAKS 


12 Soul, sensation, 
and thought 


Soul, sensation, and thought: a separate chapter could be devoted 
to each of these items. But, beyond considerations of space, there is 
a rationale for broaching them together, for these three notions are 
in some sense correlated. It is on certain aspects of this correlation 
that I shall focus. The first part of this chapter concentrates on the 
soul, and its relationship to the two other terms. The second part 
specifically will be devoted to the relationship between thought and 
the senses. Since an important aspect of the latter question bears 
on epistemology, some overlap with J. Lesher’s contribution to this 
volume (Chapter 11} is unavoidable. However, I have tried to draw 
attention to “physiological,” rather than epistemological problems. 
As it turns out, this emphasis may not be too artificial because, 
as we shall see, there is a question as to whether the early Greek 
philosophers’ interests in the relationship between thought and the 
senses was not primarily physiological rather than epistemological, 
in a sense of the term “physiological” that remains to be spelled out. 


I. TOWARD THE SOUL 


Aristotle, criticizing the Platonic tripartition of the soul (psyché) in 
the Republic but following up some indications of the Timaeus,' dis- 
tinguished four psychic functions: nutritive, sensory, locomotive, 
and intellectual (De an. I].2 413a21 ff.|. That the soul digests and 
even that it is the source of motion sounds strange to us, but we 
are familiar with the view that it perceives and thinks. These are 
still included in the Cartesian construal of the soul.” To early Greek 
philosophers on the other hand, such an idea was far from obvious. 
They could talk about cognitive faculties without any reference to 
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the soul. Empedocles’ physical poem is a remarkable example of this. 
Although it contains one of the most elaborate treatments of percep- 
tual mechanisms and thought processes to be found in early Greek 
thought, Empedocles makes no reference to psyché. It may be that 
this term, in as much as it was felt to be linked to “breath” (i.e., “viv- 
ifying breath”),3 was not especially suited to Empedocles’ views. For 
in contrast to most authors, he referred the most accomplished form 
of intellectual life not to dryness but to a certain kind of moisture, 
namely blood (DK 31 B1o5).4 But we also find the soul marginalized 
in Anaxagoras. While elevating the “intellect” (nous) to the status of 
highest principle, he clearly uses psyché in the traditional, Homeric 
sense of “life”: B12, “all that has psyché” only means “all living 
things.” This is also the case in the only occurrence of the word in 
Empedocles, which comes from the religious poem Katharmoi (Pu- 
rifications): B138, in the context of ritual sacrifice, speaks of “draw- 
ing off life (psyché) with bronze.” 

This state of affairs is most likely to be the trace, at a certain de- 
gree of philosophical sophistication, of the original dissociation be- 
tween the soul, conceived as a principle of life, and the whole range 
of functions that we are accustomed to call psychological, such as 
feelings, passions, and cognitive processes. Although the Homeric 
human being may possess more unity than B. Snell’s celebrated the- 
ory allowed, it still holds true that psyché was not for Homer the 
principle of this unity but more like one of its constitutive elements — 
albeit a vital one. 

As the fifth century progresses, however, soul, sensation, and thou- 
ght become more and more tightly associated. One can even say that 
the history of this triad, during this period, is the history of its con- 
stitution, which ultimately led to a unified theory of psychological 
life.® 

This unification is the result of a complicated process, in which 
three main fields must have interacted. It seems to be obvious that 
the poetic tradition, especially lyric poetry, played an important role 
in this story. It is there, for the first time, that the soul appears as 
the main organ of emotional life.” In addition, religious movements 
certainly contributed a great deal to the conceptualization of a per- 
sonal psychic entity. Soul/body dualism may be said to go back to 
Homer, since, if psyché is life, s6ma is as such the corpse. But the 
meaning of the opposition changes with the spreading of beliefs in 
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transmigration, whose importance in the sixth and fifth centuries 
is beyond doubt.* The assimilation, in Orphic circles, of the body 
to the soul’s tomb turns Homeric values upside down. The soul, far 
from suffering absolute deprivation when it leaves the body, only 
then begins its true life. It is difficult to know whether psyché was 
used to refer to the immortal “self” in Pythagorean circles®; but sig- 
nificantly Empedocles avoided using the term in this sense not only 
in his physical poem but also in his Purifications, despite the strong 
Orphic and Pythagorean background of the work.?° Psyché, in this 
poem, is no more than life, as we have seen; the self is referred to 
through the much more evocative word daimén (literally divinity). 
Thus when Democritus identifies the soul with the dwelling-place 
of one’s good or evil daimén (DK 68 B171), he appears to be invok- 
ing a secularized version of the extraordinary spiritual promotion 
that was bestowed on the old “vital breath” in the wake of religious 
considerations and cults of salvation. 

Philosophy certainly played a role also in this evolution, but one 
that is somewhat difficult to assess.! Aristotle tells us that Thales 
attributed a soul to the magnet, because it moves iron,!* and Anaxim- 
enes probably identified the soul with his first principle, the air; he 
could thus claim that soul governs the universe, just as it governs 
us (DK 13 B2).73 There are several indications that further develop- 
ments of the concept of the soul were shaped by two demands that 
go in two potentially opposite directions. On the one hand, the task 
was to unify psychic functions; on the other hand, to differentiate 
them. If Philolaus B13 is genuine," it reflects some kind of inter- 
mediate stage: soul, localized in the heart, is recognized as being 
the sensory organ, while intelligence is still kept apart and local- 
ized in the brain. But one generation later, in Diogenes of Apollonia 
and Democritus, integration has reached its final stage. Air, for Dio- 
genes, and spherical atoms, for Democritus, are both the material 
that constitutes the soul, and the sensory and intellectual centre 
of cognition.'5 Theophrastus’ careful wording in his presentation of 
Diogenes’ doctrine (Sens. 39) suggests that this comprehensiveness 
was intended: “Diogenes,” he writes, “links to air sensations too, as 
he does life and thought.” Anaximenes had identified the psyché, in 
its Homeric sense of life, with air, and air was probably also responsi- 
ble for what we call thought, since it governs Anaximenes’ universe. 
It now turns out that air is also responsible for sensations. The next 
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question would of course be how to differentiate between sensa- 
tion and thought. Diogenes invokes the quality of the air (only dry 
and pure air can think), Democritus invokes localization (the brain 
thinks).'° This kind of criterion did not convince Aristotle that the 
difference had been accounted for. 

The soul’s new status as the central organ of life, emotion, and cog- 
nitive processes alike, reshaped current views about the relationship 
between body and soul. Two texts are significant in this respect. The 
author of the medical treatise On diet, talking about dreams, em- 
phasizes the autonomy of the soul in the very exercise of its bodily 
functions: 


When the body is awake, the soul is its servant, and is never her own mis- 
tress, but divides her attention among many things, assigning a part of it to 
each faculty of the body — to hearing, to sight, to touch, to walking, and to 
acts of the whole body ... But when the body is at rest, the soul, being set in 
motion and awake, administers her own household, and of herself performs 
all the acts of the body. For the body when asleep has no perception; but the 
soul when awake has cognizance of all things — sees what is visible, hears 
what is audible, walks, touches, feels pain, ponders. (IV.86, Loeb tr.) 


This physiological autonomy finds its moral counterpart in Dem- 
ocritus, who takes soul to be responsible for the state of the body: 


If the body takes the soul to court, accusing it of all the pain and suffering of 
a lifetime, and he [= Democritus] is judge of the case, he would gladly find 
the soul guilty for having ruined the body with neglect and dissolved it with 
drunkenness, for having debauched and distracted it with indulgence, just 
as the user of a tool or equipment in bad condition is held responsible for its 
reckless misuse. (DK 68 B159}!7 


Even if it is impossible to decide whether the last comparison belongs 
to the author of the quotation (Plutarch), or goes back to Democritus 
himself, it is obvious that we are pretty close here to Socratic doc- 
trine, just as by the end of the fifth century, Plato’s and Aristo- 
tle’s comprehensive concept of the soul is to a great extent already 
available. 

What role did Heraclitus play in this development? Occurrences 
of the term psyché are remarkably frequent in his fragments,'® a fact 
that obviously reveals his keen interest in the soul. In some cases 
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at least, the soul appears as an organ of control, as in B117 (“A man 
when he is drunk is led by an unfledged boy, stumbling and not 
knowing where he goes, for he has his soul moist”); or as the source 
of psychological life, on one reading at least (the text is disputed) of 
B85 (“it is hard to fight anger (thymos); for one buys it at the price of 
soul”). 

Caution is in order, however. As with a number of other phe- 
nomena, Heraclitus’ emphasis seems to have been less on the soul’s 
governing role than on its paradoxical identity. His special interest in 
the soul is best explained, I suggest, by the fact that psyché —- our own 
psyché — has the single privilege, among the many phenomena that 
display the universal tension between opposites, to be able to feel it. 
According to B77, for the dry soul (life, that is), psychic pleasure con- 
sists in becoming moist, and thus experiencing its own death, since 
moisture is what destroys dryness (“for souls, it is either pleasure or 
death to become moist”). Be that as it may, Heraclitus’ statements 
on the soul seem to presuppose that it exercises some kind of con- 
trolling function rather than contributes to establishing the view. In 
this regard, it may be significant that Heraclitus offers no physiolog- 
ical theory about cognitive mechanisms and other vital functions.’ 
Yet the double process of differentiation and unification that the soul 
underwent during this period would hardly have occurred without 
the emergence of physiological theories. On this point, it is interest- 
ing to contrast Heraclitus with Diogenes. Diogenes’ theory relies on 
the same opposition that Heraclitus uses between the dry and the 
moist. But for him this means giving an extremely detailed account 
of how dry air and vital fluids (blood in the first place) are responsible 
for the totality of physiological functions — not only the senses and 
thought but also nutrition, sleep, respiration, and digestion. Nothing 
of the kind is to be found in Heraclitus. This is probably the reason 
why Theophrastus’ De sensibus (On the senses), which includes a 
detailed account of Diogenes’ theory (43-45}, has nothing whatever 
to say about Heraclitus. 

The question about Heraclitus’ role in the development of a unified 
psychology raises the issue of the kind of interest that early Greek 
philosophers had in the various psychological functions, whether 
cognitive or vital. This issue is crucial for the discussion of early 
views about thinking and the senses. 
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2. DISTINGUISHING THE SENSES 
AND THE MIND 


In his treatise On the soul Aristotle claims that the Ancients (hoi 
archaioi) took sensation and thought to be identical (De an. II1.3 
427a21-22). A contextualized version of the same verdict appears in 
Metaphysics IV.5 1009b12-15: “Because they assumed that sensa- 
tion was thinking, and that the former consisted in an alteration, 
they claim that sensory appearance is true of necessity.” In the fol- 
lowing sentence, Aristotle names Empedocles, Democritus, and “so 
to speak every other,” before adducing evidence, either about the 
alleged premise or the conclusion, from Empedocles, Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, and an anonymous body of thinkers who took a line 
from Homer as support for their view. This evidence is worth look- 
ing at.?° 


(a) “A saying of Anaxagoras to some of his friends is also related, 
that things would be for them such as they supposed them to be.” 
Aristotle relies here on oral tradition, rather than on Anaxagoras’ 
treatise. The apophthegm does not mention the senses, and the story 
is about “what appears to [Anaxagoras’| friends,” which, of course, 
does not imply that Anaxagoras himself would take what appears to 
be true to be true actually — rather the other way round. All these 
features suggest that Aristotle did not find in Anaxagoras’ writings 
anything to support the view he wishes to attribute to him. 

(b) Similar caution is required in interpreting Parmenides and Emp- 
edocles. Parmenides B16 says: 


For as is at any moment the composition of the much-wandering limbs, 
so mind is present to human beings; for them in each and all, 

that which thinks is the same thing, the substance of their limbs; 

for that of which there is more is thought.”! 


The fragment does not speak of the senses, but, as Theophrastus 
remarked (Sens. 3), of cognition in general (gndésis); it concerns the 
thoughts of mortals (noos, noéma, phronein), which are character- 
ized by their instability. The lines, which must come from the sec- 
ond part of the poem, do not represent Parmenides’ views about 
correct thinking, which, at the very least, is as important to some- 
body’s views about what thinking is as to his views about everyday 
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(erroneous) thinking. As far as Empedocles is concerned, we shall see 
that Aristotle may have had better reasons for foisting on him, rather 
than on Parmenides,”? the view that sense perception and thinking 
are identical, even if the passages to which he refers, B106 and B108, 
basically describe how human thinking varies (one should stress that 
in B106 at least, this variation is positive, not negative): 


Insofar as they [= the elements] have changed in their nature, so far changed 
thoughts (phronein) present themselves to them. (DK 31 108) 
For man’s cunning (métis) grows according to what is present. (B106)} 


Aristotle’s complex strategy in Metaphysics IV, like so much in 
this book, has its roots in Plato’s Theaetetus (“knowledge is sensa- 
tion” is the first thesis to be examined in the dialogue). This cannot 
be analyzed here, but it should be fairly obvious that the histori- 
cal value of his remarks cannot be read straight off the text. This 
is confirmed by Theophrastus’ treatment of the same topic in his 
treatise On the senses. It is true that to a certain extent Theophras- 
tus gives support to Aristotle’s claims. However, he is conspicuously 
more careful than his master. For one thing, he does not attribute the 
identity thesis to “the Ancients” in general, but only to Parmenides 
and Empedocles. Moreover, his treatment of these two authors is 
more nuanced than Aristotle’s. The nuance may be subtle indeed 
in Parmenides’ case. In Sens. 4, the sentence: “For he (Parmenides) 
speaks about perceiving and thinking as if they were identical,” fol- 
lowing the quotation of B16, is introduced as a justification of the 
fact that Parmenides spoke about thinking in terms of its instabil- 
ity (rather than as something that does not vary, as must have been 
presupposed in the Peripatetic point of view); the sentence does not 
strictly speaking assert that Parmenides took intellectual cognition 
to be identical with sensation. His report on Empedocles is even more 
telling: “Thinking takes place in virtue of what is similar, ignorance 
in virtue of what is different, whereby he (Empedocles) implies that 
thinking is identical or very similar to sensation” (Sens. 10}. First, 
thinking is opposed to ignoring, and hence refers to true thinking 
or knowledge, not to thinking in general or false thinking. Second, 
the reason given for assuming that knowledge and sensation are the 
same makes clear that what is identical is not sensation and knowl- 
edge themselves but rather the principle of their explanation. The 
idea is that sensation and thinking both take place in virtue of what 
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is like (to homoion}, and the absence thereof in virtue of what is 
different/contrary.?3 Third, Aristotle's “identical” is corrected by the 
addition of “or very similar,” a formula that allows a certain amount 
of difference. Last but not least, Theophrastus also makes clear that 
Aristotle’s statement is to be construed as an implication, not as a 
report.?4 Thus, although Theophrastus’ phrasing reminds us of Aris- 
totle’s, the implications are different. 

This is significant. As a matter of fact, not only does Theophras- 
tus not indulge in generalisations, he is also quite eager, throughout 
his treatise, to draw attention to the presence of an explicit distinc- 
tion between sensation and knowledge in the authors he talks about. 
Thus he typically devotes a special section to “thought,” as in the 
cases of Empedocles (10}, Diogenes of Apollonia (44), and Democritus 
(58). He praises Alcmaeon for having offered a criterion that makes 
it possible to distinguish animals that possess only sensation from 
human beings, who have both sensation and understanding (25). We 
also get a precious indication, albeit an indirect one, in the case 
of Clidemus, who claimed that among the senses, “only the ears 
do not distinguish by themselves, but transmit to the mind” (38). 
It seems obvious that Aristotle’s most faithful disciple must have 
thought that Aristotle had, to say the least, overstated his case. By 
and large, Theophrastus’ doxography shows that “the Ancients” did 
draw the kind of distinction that Aristotle previously denied them 
(see p. 255). 

Fragments and testimonies from other sources confirm this. Philo- 
laus B13 (see p. 252), Xenophanes B34, and several of Heraclitus’ 
fragments (DK 28 B1, 17, 34, 56, 72) take intellectual cognition to 
possess distinctive characteristics. Democritus notoriously opposed 
two kinds of cognition (gnémé), one that consists of “sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch,” and another one that is “separate from this” 
(DK 68 B11). In a famous passage employing personification, he had 
the senses defying the mind: “Wretched mind (phrén), do you take 
your assurances from us and then overthrow us? Our overthrow is 
your downfall” (B125}.25 Thus, there is a sense in which the distinc- 
tion between sensation and thought was a matter of course. Indeed, 
one wonders how it could have been otherwise. After all, part of 
the philosophical programme of the early Greek philosophers was 
to go beyond the evidence of the senses. Aristotle himself was very 
aware, in other passages, that the distinction was fundamental to 
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some of them at least, and first of all to Parmenides. For in the Meta- 
physics, he says that, besides admitting a single principle “according 
to reason,” Parmenides acknowledged two principles “according to 
sensation” (I.5 986b27}, and in On coming to be and passing away, 
clearly referring to the Eleatics, he writes that “some of the older 
philosophers... were led to transcend sense perception, and to disre- 
gard it on the ground that one ought to follow reason” (I.8 325a13)}.?° 

Why Aristotle came to hold two such different views about Par- 
menides, and whether he would have been prepared to find a similar 
duality in other early thinkers, are questions beyond the scope of 
this chapter. Yet, assuming the existence of a distinction between 
sensation and thought, we must ask what it amounted to. 

I have already stressed Theophrastus’ interest in spotting the dis- 
tinction in the works he read, but his indications about its nature 
are at best sketchy and, in some cases, no less misleading than Aris- 
totle’s universalizing view. This is more because of what he omits 
than because of what he does say. 

Some functional differences are indicated. Alemaeon uses a word 
for “understanding” (syniémi) that suggests some kind of functional 
distinction between perceiving (which is shared by all animals} and 
intellectual insight, which is distinctively human (Sens. 25). In Emp- 
edocles the opposition is between the fragmented insight of sense 
perception and synthetic insight through thinking, which in some 
sense is synaesthetic.”?” Diogenes’ case is interestingly ambiguous. 
Thinking is distinguished from sense perception, but first, the dis- 
tinction is material rather than functional. Diogenes says that we 
think “thanks to dry pure air,” when distribution of this air through 
the whole body is not prevented by various blocking factors (44). 
Moreover, Theophrastus’ testimony strongly suggests that Diogenes 
thought of nous as being the ultimate organ of perception. For in 
order to prove that “internal air” was the perceiving organ, he ad- 
duced as evidence the fact that “often, when our nous is directed 
towards other objects (when we think of something else}, we nei- 
ther see nor perceive” (43). If I am right, Diogenes was extending 
Clidemus’ scheme to sight as well as to hearing, if not to all the 
senses. (Xenophanes, in the wake of Homer, had already said that 
the divine nous sees and hears, DK 21 B24). If this is so, the distinc- 
tion between perceiving and thinking in Diogenes threatens to evap- 
orate, although in a way Diogenes might be considered as making a 
real advance, for he anticipates the distinction in Plato’s Theaetetus 
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between the sense organs through which we perceive and the centre 
of sensation which perceives (184c}. The difference, of course, is that 
Diogenes does not hesitate to call this centre nous, whereas Plato 
calls it psyché, leaving room for nous as a separate faculty. 

In some other cases, however, Theophrastus’ testimony, or rather 
the lack thereof, is baffling. We have already noted that Theophrastus 
shares Aristotle’s strategy of sticking to the second (“false”) part of 
Parmenides’ poem and omitting all mention of Parmenides’ remarks 
on thinking and cognition in the first (“true”) one. His procedure in 
dealing with Democritus is also strange, for the only sentence de- 
voted to Democritus’ explanation of thought, difficult though it is, 
shows that Theophrastus did not intend to give a functional account 
of what thinking is, as he probably could (and, if so, should) have 
done: “On the topic of thinking, he said no more than that it comes 
about when soul is balanced after movement;”* but if someone gets 
over-heated or too cold, he says it changes” (58). Even more puz- 
zling is his attitude to Anaxagoras. Anaxagoras, if anybody, is the 
philosopher who postulates the purity of the intellect (nous), and 
Theophrastus must have known about Anaxagoras’ view that “from 
the weakness of our senses we cannot judge the truth” (DK 59 B21a). 

Thus, for all its scruples and precision, Theophrastus’ treatise does 
not give the impression of having dealt adequately with the differ- 
ence between the senses and thought. One could argue that, since 
he was writing a work On the senses, the distinction between the 
senses and thought was somewhat incidental to his purpose. Still, 
given that he is looking for evidence concerning this distinction in 
early Greek thinkers, the picture that emerges looks strangely dis- 
torted. Is this only due to Theophrastus’ shortcomings? Might it 
not also be the case that, although the distinction was vital to them, 
they did not indeed draw a clear line between the two - clear, that 
is, according to Peripatetic criteria, let alone according to our own? 

At this point it seems appropriate to refer to what is known as 
“the developmentalist view” about cognitive theories and cognitive 
terminology in early Greek philosophy. There are, broadly speaking, 
two main components to this view: 


(a) Knowledge, in Homer, is on the whole “perceptual,” and ulti- 
mately intuitive. 

(b) In spite of the growing importance of nous as a means of access 
to “truth,” or of going beyond the appearances, the views of early 
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Greek philosophers about thinking (and knowledge) remained heav- 
ily indebted to, and so to speak, under the spell of the Homeric model 
of intuitive knowledge. 


Although, or rather because, this view does not claim that knowl- 
edge is equivalent to perceiving but only that it is ultimately to be 
construed on the model of perceiving, it can be seen as the modern 
equivalent to the old Peripatetic claim about identity between per- 
ceiving and thinking in earlier philosophers. Is there more to it than 
to its ancient counterpart? 

The developmentalist view has recently been submitted to care- 
ful criticism by J. Lesher.?® According to Lesher, not only did early 
Greek philosophers not identify perceiving and thinking (the Aris- 
totelian thesis), but they also did not even conceive of thinking on 
the model of perceiving (the developmentalist view). Rather, think- 
ing was thought to be fundamentally reflective, a property not shared 
by sense percepion. 

The best evidence for this latter view is provided by Parmenides 
B8, where the process of “thinking what is” amounts to a series of 
inferential steps that Lesher has pointedly compared to Penelope’s 
recognition of Odysseus in Homer (see p. 239 in this volume}. Iden- 
tifying what is Odysseus, and recognizing him for who he is, are not 
questions of perceiving or quasi-perceiving, but of carefully testing 
signs and following the course of an argument. 

Other texts quoted by Lesher (such as Heraclitus B93 and B1o1) are 
more difficult to deal with, but support for a nonintuitive conception 
of knowledge and thinking can probably be drawn, fairly generally, 
from the cosmic or universal function that intellectual entities play 
in early Greek though. Empedocles’ “holy mind,” which extends 
through the universe (DK 31 B134.4), Xenophanes’, Anaxagoras’, 
and Diogenes’ “intellect,” as well as Heraclitus’ “reason” (logos), 
are more easily construed as deliberating, organizing, or structuring 
powers, than as intuitive capacities. But caution is also in order. One 
should be wary not to make a mistake symmetrical to Aristotle’s, and 
to resist the temptation to generalize from a relatively small body 
of evidence. Even the most suggestive testimonies in favour of the 
reflective, or, as one could call it, dianoetic conception of thinking, 
remain for the most part implicit. Drawing conclusions about what 
an author’s views on thinking were from an actual bit of thinking 
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(such as the argument of B8 in Parmenides’ case) or from the role ex- 
plicitly ascribed to it (as in the case of Anaxagoras’ “intellect” in B12) 
is quite different from interpreting explicit statements about what 
thinking is. Moreover, there are reasons to doubt whether the activ- 
ity of thinking was of any concern in the first place: for instance, 
it is significant that when Empedocles says that thinking is blood, 
he identifies it with its location,3° as if what thinking consists in 
was taken for granted. Thus it could be the case that seemingly good 
candidates for a “dianoetic” conception of thinking processes coex- 
ist with or rather turn out to fit the “intuitive” or “noetic” mould. 
After all, it is not before Plato that the difference between dianoia 
and nous was articulated. 

The specific question about how early Greek philosophers con- 
ceived of the relationship between sensation and thought, raises the 
same kind of difficulty as the one concerning the nature of thought. 
Again, the explicit evidence is scarce. That at least one of them must 
have explored this relationship is certain, for Plato refers to such the- 
ories in the Phaedo as typical of their interest: 


Is it blood that we think with, or air or fire? Or is thought due to something 
else, namely the brain’s providing our senses of hearing, sight, and smell, 
which gives rise to memory and opinion, and ultimately, when memory and 
opinion have acquired stability, to knowledge? {96a-b) 


Curiously enough, however, our main direct evidence on this topic 
is negative, as it comes from Parmenides and Heraclitus.3' Which 
is not to say that it is not interesting; on the contrary, these testi- 
monies give grounds for thinking that even antiempirically minded 
thinkers could “save the senses” in a way that makes them much 
more important than one might have thought. 

Take Parmenides B7.3-6 first: 


Nor let custom born of much experience force you to ply along this road 
an aimless eye and echoing ear 

and tongue, but judge by discourse a much-contested testing 

spoken by me.3? 


Despite apparences, I think it is a mistake to say (as is often the case} 
that Parmenides rejected the senses. What is true is that the senses 
cannot contribute to knowledge of truth. But what Parmenides’ 
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goddess promises is to teach mortal opinions as well as knowledge 
of the truth (B1, Bro}. Now certainly this implies exercising sense 
perception and exercising it in a correct way. It should be stressed 
that B7 does speak about sense perception.33 Although the two terms 
akoé and gléssa imply understanding and speech, not sensation, the 
linkage of akoé with omma must refer to sight and hearing. Now, 
what should we do with the epithets askopon and échéessan? A 
majority of interpreters assume that their function is definitional. 
According to this view, eyes and ears are by nature “aimless” and 
“hollow” (literally “echoing”). But something is to be said in favour 
of a more restrictive construal. Parmenides does not here simply 
reject the use of the senses, but does so only in as much as they 
are “aimless” and “hollow,” that is in as much as they contribute 
to the deeply entrenched habit linked with experiential knowledge 
(ethos ... polypeiron}.34 

This being said, we can be certain that Parmenides did not explain 
what the positive, “targeted,” use of the eye might be (how to look 
properly for instance at the moon’s wanderings), or what the “full” 
use of the ear is like (how to listen rationally to human discourse). 
In this respect, he is rather close to Heraclitus B107 (“Evil witnesses 
are eyes and ears for men, if they have souls that are barbaric’”’35} or 
Bs5 (“all that of which vision and hearing are learning, this is what 
I prefer” 3°). The implication of both fragments is that, under certain 
conditions {of wisdom or insight), the senses might well be “good 
witnesses.” Empedocles thought this too, for he urged his disciple 
Pausanias to exercise sense perception in a full-blown way — the only 
way in which the senses could transcend their fragmentariness and 
help to achieve the synthetic grasp that he made the distinctive mark 
of thinking: 


But come, observe with every power in what way each thing is clear, without 
holding any seeing as more reliable compared with hearing, nor echoing ear 
above piercings of the tongue; and do not keep back trust at all from the 
other parts of the body by which there is a channel for understanding, but 
understand each thing in the way it is clear. (DK 31 B3) 


3. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SENSATION 
AND THOUGHT 


In rough contrast with the epistemological questions we have touch- 
ed upon, we are fairly well informed, thanks mainly to Theophrastus’ 
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treatise On the senses, about how sensation and thought function 
physiologically. There is a tendancy to oppose this purely physio- 
logical interest to a nobler, more philosophical one, which would 
presumably bear on those very epistemological questions that are 
so elusive in the extant evidence. This imbalance in our sources be- 
tween epistemological and physiological considerations may in part 
be due to the hazards of transmission, but I am inclined to think 
that there is something authentic about it, provided that, following 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s use of the word physiologoi, we redefine what 
physiology means when applied to the early Greek philosophers. 

On the basis of Theophrastus’ detailed presentation, one can see 
that beginning at least with Empedocles, doctrines about sense per- 
ception tend to fight on common grounds. For all their differences, 
they operate with a relatively closed set of data, beliefs, and ques- 
tions. This is especially clear in the case of vision, which, as is only 
to be expected, attracts much of the attention: as far as cognition is 
concerned, it is the most important of all the senses (together with 
hearing), and the eye is aesthetically as well as emotionally one of 
the most valuable parts of the human body. Almost every theory has 
something to say about the function of the watery substance on the 
surface of the eye (Theophrastus, Sens. 7, 26, 50) or about the im- 
age of the object that is reflected in the pupil (Theophrastus, Sens. 
36, 40, 50). There is a typical and remarkable pattern in the overall 
presentation of the theory. In Theophrastus’ reports about Empedo- 
cles, Anaxagoras, and Diogenes, the explanation of how the different 
senses work is followed by a section devoted to differences in acu- 
ity, both within a given species, namely human beings, and between 
human beings and other animals (8, 11, 29, 40, 50, 56). Why certain 
individuals, or certain animal species, see better at night than during 
the day is also part of the menu (8, 27, 42}, as well as the topic of the 
relationship between perception on the one hand, and pleasure and 
pain on the other hand.37 

In spite of deep disagreement in the explanations themselves, the 
types of explanations also reveal a set of relatively homogeneous 
preoccupations. 

Sensation itself is never a problem. It is rather, something like a 
given capacity, whether it is attributed to the elementary principles 
(as in Empedocles and Diogenes) or to a specific organ (as in Dem- 
ocritus}. What needs to be explained in the first place, is the way in 
which the object of perception meets the perceiving organ. Hence 
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a double emphasis on what can be called “topology”: early Greek 
doctrines about the senses are largely stories about travelling, going 
through, and reaching. 

The object does not itself penetrate the organs but reaches them by 
delegation only. Accordingly, the classical scheme is that of Empe- 
docles’ “emanations,” which are perhaps already foreshadowed in 
Parmenides.3* It is significant that Democritus’ images, usually 
called eidéla, could also be referred to as emanations (see especially 
50, §1). One particularity of Democritus’ theory, on which Theophra- 
stus insists at length (50-5 3}, is that those images do not themselves 
reach the eye. What gets into the eyes are “imprints” (typoi) that the 
images coming from the object, as well as our own emanations, have 
impressed on the intermediary air (51). The rationale for adopting 
such an intricate scheme must have been that it facilitated expla- 
nation of perceptual deformations, as well, perhaps, as the percep- 
tion of distances. According to Aristotle’s famous testimony about 
Democritus’ theory of vision, if the sky was void of air, we would 
see an ant on the celestial vault (De an. II.7 419a15-17).39 As far as 
transportation is concerned, it is more difficult to see what Anaxago- 
ras’ and Diogenes’ views were. But Anaxagoras’ point in adopting the 
common view according to which the image of the object is reflected 
on the pupil (27, cf. 36) may have been a particular instance of the 
principle that “what appears is vision of the invisible” (DK 59 Bata). 
In this case, some kind of transportation must have taken place, since 
the image in the eye was there. And when Diogenes claims, strangely 
enough, that the image on the eye must “mingle” with internal air 
in order for perception to occur (40}, he implies that the image itself 
must have reached the eye. 

The counterpart of this interest in emanations is the attention 
paid to “passages” (called poroi by Empedocles). There are many of 
these. In the first place, there are the passages constitutive of the 
sense organs — ears and nostrils are the most obvious instances. But 
how is the eye penetrated? Empedocles describes how “passages” 
of fire and earth alternate at the surface of the eye, so that it can 
receive what is shining and what is dark (Theophrastus, Sens. 7). 
Democritus invokes “suppleness” and “vacuity” to explain how the 
“image” penetrates the eye (50, 54), Alcmaeon (perhaps) and Clide- 
mus (certainly), speak of its “diaphanous” nature (26, 38). Beyond 
the eye, the way must be clear, the channel pierced in a straight line, 
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free of greasy matter or blood (Democritus, 50, cf. 55/56; Diogenes, 
40). If the tongue, in Diogenes, is the organ most sensitive to taste 
and pleasure (the same word in Greek: hédoné}, this is because it 
constitutes the point where the vessels coming from the whole body 
concentrate (43}. On the other hand, if fish as well as young chil- 
dren are stupid, this is due to air being unable to disseminate, in 
the case of fish, because their flesh is too compact, and in the case 
of children, because there is still too much of the original humidity 
blocking the channels (44, 45). Passages can be minute, even invisi- 
ble. Empedocles held that we respire through the skin (DK 31 Broo} 
and Democritus admitted that sounds penetrate through the whole 
body, not through the ears only (55). 

The key function of passages in early Greek theories of perception 
perhaps explains the paradoxical status of touch. Aristotle remarks 
in the De sensu that early Greek thinkers, prominently represented 
by Democritus, had promoted touch to the principle of explanation 
of the other senses (442429). Theophrastus agrees in Democritus’ 
case (De sensibus 55}, and says about Empedocles that adaptation 
to the passages is a kind of touch (15, cf.7). No doubt this analysis 
in part reflects the Peripatetic doctrine that all sensations, includ- 
ing touch, operate through a medium.*° On the other hand, touch 
is strikingly neglected in early Greek theories. Anaxagoras is the ex- 
ception. Theophrastus thinks it worthwhile to report his opinion, 
because it played a role in establishing, against most other thinkers, 
the principle that sensation occurs though opposites (28, cf. 2),4% but 
he insists that others have almost nothing to say about touch. This 
silence is extremely revealing. If touch does not as a rule require in- 
dependent consideration, that is because it does not imply any kind 
of travelling. In this sense, Aristotle’s remark is justified; touch, po- 
tentially at least, is an explanans rather than an explanandum. 

No wonder, then, if interest in the specific senses decreased pro- 
portionately to their proximity to touch. Taste requires attention 
only if distance is reintroduced by the admission of a central or- 
gan, and hence of an internal distribution, as in Alcmaeon (25) and 
Diogenes (43). On the other hand, Empedocles (9), Anaxagoras (28), 
and Democritus (72) have nothing distinctive to say about it. As for 
smell, it does presuppose distance, but one that is also immediately 
suppressed through respiration. This is what the standard explana- 
tion amounts to in saying that it occurs “together with respiration” 
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(Empedocles, 9, 22; Alcmaeon, 25). If this is true, we may be tempted 
to conclude that if sight and hearing are the most interesting among 
the senses, this is not only because they are epistemologically rich 
and physiologically complex but also because more work is needed 
to explain how contact is possible in their cases. 

Getting into more details would lead us too far afield. The point 
I would like to conclude with is of a more general nature. Topologi- 
cal explanations surely reflect a great deal of physiological interest. 
Physiology, as always in early Greek philosophy, is by itself of a 
philosophical nature, because it cannot be detached from a set of 
general principles that are ultimately ontological in scope. Empedo- 
cles and Anaxagoras, who in a sense are the two central figures of 
Theophrastus’ treatise, as they embody the opposition between two 
ideal types of explanations of cognition (through the similar, through 
the opposite}, are paradigmatic in this respect too. 

Like every other bit of Anaxagoras’ theory, his explanation of sense- 
perception tells a story about difference, domination, and even vio- 
lence. It is well-known that according to Anaxagoras, snow, which 
appears to be white, is black, since it is made of water (DK 59 Ag7). 
Sense discrimination is always one-sided, it only reveals what domi- 
nates in its object. But the discriminating power of perception would 
itself be impossible if we were not different from what we perceive. 
This is so to speak the material expression of the weakness of the 
senses, which operate within and thanks to the mixture that only 
nous, as the only unmixed entity (B12}, can separate.” If we can 
distinguish sweetness, this is by contrast with the sour that is in 
us. Perceptions will be more accurate, the stronger the contrast is. 
What is at stake in perception is a certain strength-ratio (27, 37). 
This explains the crucial role played by the size of the perceiving 
organs, and more generally of animals, in Anaxagoras’ theory. It also 
explains that, according to Anaxagoras, there is no sensation that is 
not painful. Even if we do not notice it under normal circumstances, 
both excessive perceptions and the need to sleep show the damage 
accumulated while exercising the senses. 

This cluster of features is best read against the backdrop of Empe- 
docles’ theory, whose story is largely teleological (in as much as Love, 
in the person of Aphrodite, acts as a craftsman) and even eschatolog- 
ical. For Empedocles, perception and thought are occasions of ex- 
cellence: they allow distinctions and hierarchies. This is the reason 
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why the section of his poem dealing with thinking led to a treatment 
of intellectual gifts and craft knowledge? which seems to have been 
without parallel in other thinkers. The main theme that organizes 
his analysis of cognitive capacities, however, is that of fragmenta- 
tion and synthesis. Travel is not only necessary for contact and thus 
perception to take place; rather the other way round: perception is 
one way for the elements to come together. In the perceptual pro- 
cess, the encounter of the elements is only temporary. When water 
finds water (this is what the perception of dark objects consists of), or 
fire finds fire (when the perception is of bright objects), air and earth 
are left aside.44 From this point of view, thought, in which all the 
four elements are at work (for blood is an harmonious composition 
of all four elements}, only intensifies a movement of unification 
that is already discernible in sense perception. Whether sensation 
or thought, every cognitive act is the anticipation, within the limits 
of human life, of the ultimate fusion of the elements in the unity of 
the divine Sphere. These are acts of love, and this is why they are 
linked to pleasure.*° 

The beautiful correlation between Anaxagoras’ and Empedocles’ 
views on thought and the senses on the one hand, and their overall 
philosophical world-view on the other hand, is also to be found, or at 
least suspected, in other thinkers, such as Diogenes of Apollonia*® 
or Democritus, even if, in the latter’s case, the bulk of his system- 
atic interest was on the sensibles (the atomic forms) rather than on 
the senses themselves.*’ This is less true of other thinkers because 
of the state of our information, or because of the kind of philosophy 
they practised (Alcmaeon for instance, though a physicist, must have 
had strong medical interests+*). The balance between scientific pro- 
gramme and systematic interest, even in the most skilful thinkers, 
is a delicate one. One could even argue that there is in any given 
author, and from one author to another, a certain tension between 
his systematic project and the obligation to comply with some kind 
of scientific programme — a programme implicit in the set of rela- 
tively closed data and questions I have alluded to before.4? But on 
the whole, one can say that early Greek philosophers succeeded in 
integrating cognitive processes, no less than cosmological phenom- 
ena, with their physiological approach. This may have been at the 
cost of an epistemological consciousness that would be more conge- 
nial to post-Socratic, or more precisely post-Platonic, interests. 
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NOTES 


1 As was shown by Solmsen [497] 160-64. 
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Descartes, Second meditation: “What is a thing that thinks? A thing 
that doubts, understands, affirms, denies, is willing, is unwilling, and 
also imagines and has sensory perceptions.” (“Qu’est-ce qu’une chose 
qui pense? C’est-a-dire une chose qui doute, qui concoit, qui affirme, 
qui nie, qui veut, qui ne veut pas, qui imagine aussi, et qui sent.”) 

For the semantic aspects of the history of the word psyché, see Jouanna 
[493]. 

See below, p. 261. 

See Snell [128], with critique by T. Jahn, Zum Wortfeld ‘Seele-Geist’ in 
der Sprache Homers (Munich, 1987). 

Claus [486], to whom I owe the title of this section. 

Jarcho [492]. 

Burkert [201] 120-65. See Huffman in this volume p. 70. 

Huffman [198] 330. 

See Riedweg [367]. 

See Furley [489]. 

De an. 1.2 405a19-21 = DK 11 A22. The assimilation of “All is full of 
gods” to “Soul is everywhere” is explicitly presented by Aristotle as a 
conjecture (De an. I.5 41147). 

The fragment is sometimes considered inauthentic, as betraying later 
influence (Diogenes of Apollonia or the Stoics). For a discussion, see 
Whirle [188] 63-64. 

As Huffman [198] 307-14 suggests it is. 

Aetius, IV.3.5 (= DK 68 A1o2) and IV.8 (cf. IV.2}, cf. Aristotle, De an. I.2 
40445. 

The information about Diogenes is in Theophrastus (Sens. 44}, who is 
not helpful, however, as far as Democritus is concerned (58); see below 
p. 259. On the function of the brain for Democritus, see Sassi [421] 73ff. 
as against Bicknell [410]. 

As translated by Kahn [416]. 

DK 22 B12, 36, 45, 67a, 77, 85, 98, 107, I15, 117, 118, as well as a 
group of fragments where the term seems implied with various degrees 
of probability (B26, 88, 136, A16}. Cf. Nussbaum [256]. 

See Claus’ [486] and Schofield’s [261] critiques of cosmo-physiological 
interpretations of the psyché-fragments, as represented for example by 
Mansfeld [255]. For further discussion of Heraclitus’ account of psyché, 
see Hussey in this volume p. 101. 

I take it in the reverse order of Aristotle’s presentation, leaving aside 
the group of anonymous thinkers, which raises problems too intricate 
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to be treated here. For a full study (including the question of order}, see 
Mansfeld [40]. 

The text and the meaning of the fragment are much disputed. For refer- 
ences, and an attempt to understand to pleon in the last line as saying 
that “the full” (not “the more,” or “what prevails”) “is thought,” see 
Laks [301]. 

See below, p. 263, 266. 

Sedley [378] 26-31, thinks that the principle “like knows like” in Empe- 
docles applies only to thinking (cf. DK 31 Brog}. Although On the senses 
does make a scholastic use of the traditional two principles “like by 
like” /“ different by different” (for which see Miller [496]}, I do not think 
that Theophrastus misrepresents Empedocles’ doctrine here. 

Contrast Theophrastus’ use of hés with phasi in the De anima passage 
and hypolambanein in the Metaphysics passage. 

On Xenophanes and Heraclitus, see Lesher in this volume pp. 228-36, 
and Lesher [494] 13, 20-23. On Democritus, see Taylor in this volume 
Pp. 196-7. 

We find the same kind of assesment in Theophrastus, fr. 227 FHSG. 
See DK 31 B3, p. 262 below. 

For a defence of the transmitted text (meta tén kinésin), see Sassi [421] 
187ff. With the usual correction (kata tén krasin), the text reads: “when 
soul is balanced in its mixture.” 

Lesher [494]. 

See Long [366] 268. 

Lesher has argued forcefully for Xenophanes’ commitment to empirical 
observation (see p. 230 in this volume), but this is a matter of recon- 
struction, and the question of empiricism reaches far beyond that of the 
relationship between sensation and thought (although both questions 
are obviously related). 

Tr. Lesher [494] 24. 

For doubts about this, see Mansfeld [40]. 

This interpretation may gain some support if one takes Jogdi not as “rea- 
son,” but simply as argument (Lesher [494] 24, n. 46, and in this volume 
p. 239). 

As the word barbaros in Greek means “who does not speak Greek,” 
“barbaric” in Heraclitus’ fragment is often taken to imply that the souls 
in question “do not understand the language of the senses.” This seems 
doubtful, but see Hussey in this volume p. 90. 

Adopting the construal of the sentence by Mansfeld [12] vol. I, 254, which 
must be right. 

There are reasons to think that Empedocles was the one who set up the 
agenda. 
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This is at least one possible explanation of why cognition requires some 
symmetria (Theophrastus, Sens. 3, to be compared to the criticism of 
Empedocles’ theory in 15). 

Democritus’ account of vision is much discussed. See K. von Fritz, 
“Demokritos Theorie des Sehens” in his Grundprobleme der Geschichte 
der antiken Wissenschaft (Berlin, 1971) 594-622, and O’Brien [419]. 
Cherniss [34] 314-16. 

Theophrastus’ classification of previous theories of sense perception re- 
lies on an opposition between those who explain sensation in terms of 
“similarity” between the perceiver and the object perceived, and those 
who assume some “dissimilarity” or “opposition.” On this, see Mansfeld 
in this volume p. 30. 

On this, see Laks [39a]. 

This is the implication of Theophrastus’ report in Sens. 10-11. 
Theophrastus Sens. 10-11. 

See Bollack [356] vol. 1, 263-64. 

On whom see Laks [425]. 

This aspect of the problem has been omitted here. The reader may refer 
to the second part of Theophrastus’ treatise. 

The problem of Alcmaeon’s intellectual profile is treated in Mansfeld 
[495]. 

This, of course, concerns cosmology no less than physiology, in the re- 
stricted sense of the term. 
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13 Culpability, responsibility, 
cause: Philosophy, 
historiography, and 
medicine in the 
fifth century 


“The idea of nature as implying a universal nexus of cause and eff- 
ect comes to be made explicit in the course of the development of 
Presocratic philosophy”: G.E.R. Lloyd.’ “The conception of cause is 
borrowed from the language of medicine, as is clear from the word 
prophasis which Thucydides uses”: W. Jaeger.? “The word aition 
is, from the Hippocratic writings on, a standard word for ‘cause’, 
and its relative aitia... meant a complaint or an accusation, but 
already by the time of Herodotus’s book it can mean simply ‘cause’ 
or ‘explanation’ ”: B. Williams.3 

These three distinguised scholars, distant though they are from one 
another in their intellectual orientations, seem to agree on the opin- 
ion that a precise and well-defined conception of causality is present 
in fifth-century philosophy, history, and medicine. This judgement 
is widely shared, but it needs to be corrected, or at least clarified and 
formulated, from two different but complementary perspectives. 

First, as we shall see, lexical investigation of causality (aitia, aitios, 
to aition, prophasis) shows that explicit theoretical reflection on 
causal connections and forms of explanation based upon them em- 
erged only gradually and with considerable uncertainty from the 
fuzziness of moral, political, and judicial language to do with cul- 
pability, responsibility, and imputability of facts and actions. In- 
terestingly, the conceptualization of causality developed in medical 
contexts rather than in early Greek philosophy (judging from the 
fragments of the latter and setting aside the causal formulations pro- 
vided by Aristotle and Peripatetic doxography). 

Second, there is a need to clarify the relationship between the 
development of theoretical reflection on causality and the kind of 
causal connections it describes. For example, Aristotle’s treatment 
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of “cause” in book two of his Physics does not include a Humean 
conception of causal connection, according to which the cause is the 
necessary antecedent of the effect. In this respect, he is faithful to the 
complexity of fifth-century thought; he tends to reproduce, albeit in 
the context of a rigorous theory, the diverse dimensions of causality 
that were beginning to emerge there more or less vaguely. On the 
other hand, a conception of a cause as that which is necessary and 
sufficient to bring about the effect is found in a part of the medical 
testimonies, and in this respect, it prefigures Stoicism rather than 
Aristotle. 

Fifth-century thought was largely lacking in any explicit theoret- 
ical reflection on the problem of causality and in a “strict” concep- 
tion, in the Humean sense, of causal connections. But it was quite 
capable of conceiving (more or less spontaneously) relationships be- 
tween things and events that later theory would have included in 
the general context of causality. What we need to recognize is that 
these relationships came to be described in terms that are different 
from the language of causality that I will analyse in this chapter. 

There are, for example, phenomena that occur “by nature” (phy- 
sei), that depend on the regularity of the world’s natural order. This 
dependence is often described, both in philosophy and medicine, as 
“necessity” (ananké). Sometimes this necessity can be connected, 
not to natural regularity, but to the decrees of destiny and divinity, as 
in Agamemnon’s famous statement: “Not I am culpable (aitios) but 
Zeus, Moira and the Erinyes” (I. XIX.86). The necessary dependence 
of events on the plan of destiny occurs frequently in Herodotus with 
the expression, “as had to happen” (edei). If the regularity on which 
the events depend is not divine or natural but human, the connec- 
tion is often expressed, especially in political and judicial contexts, 
with the weaker term eikos (plausible, probable, likely). 

Yet, these connections of dependence between things, events and 
forms of order can only be brought within the context of causality and 
causal explanation by using later thought patterns. To demonstrate 
this, let us briefly survey some clear examples from early Greek 
philosophy, starting with the famous fragment of Anaximander, re- 
ported by Simplicius (DK 12 Bz): 


The source of coming-to-be for existing things is that into which destruction, 
too, happens “according to necessity; for they pay penalty and retribution 
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(dikén kai tisin) to one another for their injustice according to the assessment 
of time.” (tr. KRS, 108) 


The universal and necessary connection that binds things in the cos- 
mic cycle is evidently conceived here in the moral/juridical terms of 
guilt and punishment rather than those of causal explanation. 

In the immediately succeeding philosophers, we find the wide- 
spread idea of a dependence of things and processes on the “power” 
of an originating principle (arché). Thus, Parmenides (DK 28 B12): 
“The daimén that governs and rules (archei) all things.” There ap- 
pear, especially in Empedocles and Anaxagoras, principles that much 
later would be interpreted as prefigurations of (efficient) causality: in 
the first case, Love and Strife (philia and neikos), in the second case 
Intelligence (nous). These principles exert their actions on other orig- 
inating principles of a biological kind, such as the “roots” (riz6mata) 
of Empedocles and the “seeds” (spermata) of Anaxagoras. 

Now in Empedocles’ text (see, for instance, DK 31 B26}, Love and 
Strife seem to be somewhat anthropomorphic metaphors for the cos- 
mic elements’ aggregation and separation, and not separate from 
the elements themselves. In any case their action is expressed in 
the political language of power (e.g., DK 31 B17.28: “They prevail 
(krateousi) in turn as time goes round”). In contrast with Empedo- 
cles, Anaxagoras’ principle Nous is explicitly conceived as separate 
from the things on which it exerts its own action. This is proba- 
bly why Plato in the well-known passage of the Phaedo (97b ff.) 
refers to Anaxagoras as the initiator of the idea of final causation. 
Yet, the way Anaxagoras expresses Nous’ separation and its action 
on the world is once again the language of political and military 
power: Nous is “authoritative” (autokrates), exerts its own force 
(kratein, ischeuei), and has the power (arché) of initiating the rota- 
tion of the world (DK 59 B12). Thanks to this power that it has, 
Nous imposed order on all things (panta diekosmése). This con- 
ception of a regulating activity has probably influenced the way 
Plato in the Timaeus thinks of the Demiurge’s action on the spatio- 
temporal world. It seems clear that this embryonic form of causal 
thinking is still completely clad in metaphorical language derived 
from the political sphere. The need to explain the beginnings of the 
cosmic order does not imply a theoretical reflection on the concept 
of cause, but rather it is forced to express itself in terms of the 
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power that the gods exercise in the world or that men exercise in 
society, just as in Anaximander the language remains juridical and 
ethical. 

To approach the question of how causal thinking began, we cannot 
improve on the words of Michael Frede: 


When the use of ‘aition’ was extended such that we could ask of anything 
‘What is the aition?’, this extension of the use of ‘aition’ must have taken 
place on the assumption that for everything to be explained there is some- 
thing which plays with reference to it a role analogous to that which the 
person responsible plays with reference to what has gone wrong; i.e., the 
extension of the use of ‘aition’ across the board is only intelligible on the as- 
sumption that with reference to everything there is something which by 
doing something or other is responsible for it.4 


My aim in this chapter is precisely to verify, by correcting the widely 
shared opinions mentioned at the beginning, just when and how this 
extension, conceptualization, and generalization of causal thinking 
took place. In other words, when did the transition occur from the 
personal language of culpability and moral, political, and legal re- 
sponsibility to the abstract and “neutralized” language of cause? 
(This does not necessarily imply, as we shall see, the substitution 
of the neuter substantive to aition for the forms aitia and aitios.} We 
shall be dealing with a lengthy and complex process, one that spans 
all of fifth-century thought and that left a profound trace even on the 
more developed theorizing of Plato and Aristotle. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS 


The surprising result that emerges from lexical investigation of caus- 
ality in the early Greek philosophers is the virtually total absence 
of any reflection on the problem of causal explanation. This is sur- 
prising because, of course, the evidence on them includes abundant 
references to the language of cause. Yet, from our perspective in this 
chapter, that evidence has no value whatsoever because it depends 
entirely on Aristotle’s interpretation, found in book one of his Meta- 
physics and book two of his Physics. There Aristotle looks at these 
thinkers as imperfect predecessors of the research into causality car- 
ried out by himself. When instead we focus only on the fragments 
that, to some extent, reflect the early Greek philosophers’ original 
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language, the terminology of causality proper is virtually absent. 
What we find is terminology that conforms completely to the tradi- 
tional moral and juridical connotations. 

Aitia occurs only once in Democritus (DK 68 B83}, with the mean- 
ing “reason” or “motive.” Prophasis for its part has the meaning 
of “excuse” or “justification” (DK 68 B119), which is quite normal 
among historians and doctors.’ In Gorgias aitia, which occurs in the 
Helen and Palamedes (DK 82 B11, 11a), naturally retains the sig- 
nificance of “culpability” or “responsibility,” which is standard in 
moral and juridical discourse. The term is used in the same Gorgianic 
way by Antiphon in his Tetralogies. These rhetorical exercises, de- 
signed to prepare people for argument in the law courts, make a strict 
connection between legal responsibility and culpability or religious 
pollution (miasma).® 

In his second Tetralogy the question at issue is the responsibility 
of a youth who, in the course of training, threw a javelin, killing 
one of his associates who had inadvertently entered the grounds of 
the gymnasium. This type of problem resembles an anecdote told by 
Plutarch with reference to Protagoras and Pericles (DK 80 A1o}. They 
had spent an entire day discussing those who were responsible (aitioi) 
for the involuntary killing of a certain Epitimus, in circumstances 
similar to those treated by Antiphon. This was clearly an exemplary 
legal question: Who or what was reponsible, the javelin, the thrower, 
or the gymnastic officials? 

We are not dealing in these cases with “speculation on cause and 
effect,” as Adkins has suggested in regard to Gorgias, treating that as 
one of the main themes of the contemporary sophists.”? The evidence 
points rather to a debate on questions of responsibility and culpabil- 
ity both in a moral and religious context — a debate that reaches one 
of its high points in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, where Oedi- 
pus declares himself morally and legally innocent (katharos} because 
his crimes were involuntary (lines 546-8; see also 266-72) — and in 
the legal sphere, as with Gorgias, Antiphon, and the story about 
Protagoras.* The same issue, as we shall see in the next section, oc- 
cupies a central position in the historians’ thoughts about political 
actions. 

It seems certain, then, that neither in their physics nor in their 
sophistic debates were early Greek philosophers concerned with 
any theoretical work on the language and concepts of causation in 
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general. To discover the first traces of this, we need to extend the in- 
vestigation into the fields of historiography and especially medicine. 


THE HISTORIANS 


The history of Herodotus begins with a discussion of the aitia for 
the wars between Greeks and barbarians. At issue here are the rea- 
sons or motives of war, but these consist of a reciprocal dispute, an 
exchange of charges for the responsibility for crimes committed and 
for acts of retaliation. In the eyes of the Greeks, the Phoenicians are 
aitioi, culpable for the wrongs (adikémata) committed against them 
(I.r). But the Greeks in their turn are culpable for adikia against the 
barbarians and at the end are considered “greatly culpable” (megalés 
aitioi, 1.4.1) for the aggression deployed against Troy. Throughout 
Herodotus the normal meaning of aitia remains “charge for a crime 
committed,” and also “culpability” that constitutes the motive for 
punishment (cf. I.137.1). 

This use of aitia (and correlatively of aitios) is a clear extension of 
judicial language into the context of political disputes. In some cases 
(e.g., IV. 167.3} the charge is only a “pretext” (proschéma) adopted to 
justify a violent act. The association of this word with aitia is inter- 
esting because in one place (IV.133.1) proschéma is linked to propha- 
sis, and prophasis in Herodotus has exactly its normal meanings, 
“pretext” or “excuse” (cf. IV.145.1). Now, if aitia partially overlaps 
prophasis, that is certainly not a move in the direction of causal lan- 
guage, but rather an indication that we are dealing with the exchange 
of charges, imputations, excuses, and pretexts that are typical of le- 
gal and political disputes. Prophasis can also take on the meaning — 
consistent with but slightly different from pretext — of “chance cir- 
cumstance,” by means of which something predestined takes place. 
Thus Herodotus introduces the story of the Scythian King Scyles’ 
ruin: “Because it was destined (edei) that things would go badly for 
him, this was the occasion for it” (apo prophasedés toiésde, IV.79.1). 
So prophasis also signifies the obvious and visible aspect of a hidden 
destiny. 

Up to this point, as has been seen, Herodotus’ language does not 
depart from the traditional uses in contexts of justice, ethics, politics, 
and religion. However, vague signs can be found of a shift towards 
an embryonic transference from the domain of responsibility to that 
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of causality. In discussing the reasons for the flooding of the Nile, 
Herodotus reports the opinion that the etesian winds are responsible 
(aitioi) for it, and refutes it on the basis of the fact that the flooding 
occurs even if these winds are not present (II.20.2-3). The passage can 
certainly be read as acquitting the winds of blame, but it also hints 
at an important requirement of causal thinking, the presence of the 
cause in connection with its effects. In the same passage, Herodotus 
declares that in his own view the sun is responsible (aitios) equally for 
the flooding and for the air’s dryness in Egypt (II.25.5-26.1). Here too 
we find a vague hint of transition from the language of imputability 
to the conception of causality. 

Other passages, all of a hesitant or negative kind and featuring the 
nominalized adjective to aition, admit to the same interpretation. 
Thus (VII.125}: “Iam puzzled about what the motive (to aition) was 
that compelled (to anankazon) the lions to spare the other animals 
and to attack the camels, a creature they had never seen or had any 
experience of.” The hesitant tone of the passage implies the sense: 
“T don’t know how to find an explanation for this event.” What is 
clear is that, just as in the discussion of the Nile’s flooding, we are 
witnessing a transition, however vague and unarticulated, in the 
direction of a type of causal thinking. 

The beginning of Thucydides’ History is entirely Herodotean — 
to describe the charges and quarrels (1.23.5: aitiai/diaphorai), that 
is, the motives (aitias) publicly adopted for the outbreak of war be- 
tween the Athenians and the Spartans (cf. I.146). The sense that 
Thucydides normally gives to aitia in reference to political con- 
troversies is an extension of its usage to signify responsibility or 
culpability in juridical or ethical contexts. Hence, it is frequently 
associated with hamartéma (error of fault) and adikein {wrongdoing} 
(e.g., II.60.4-7, 1.39.3, IV.114.5). In the debate between the Corinthi- 
ans and the Spartans (1.69.6) aitia, a “complaint” brought against 
friends who err — hence a term free from hostility — is contrasted with 
katégoria an “accusation” that is directed against enemies. However 
this psychological nuance, even if it originates from judicial lan- 
guage, is not consistently adopted by Thucydides, who often uses 
aitia in reference to antagonists. 

A move in a decidedly causal direction has often been seen in 
the celebrated passage (I.23.6) where Thucydides, after setting out 
the complaints and charges exchanged between the Athenians and 
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Spartans, adds that “The truest prophasis, although the one least 
manifest (aphanestaté) in the debates,” was the fact that the Spar- 
tans were forced (anankasai} to make war from their fear of the 
growing Athenian power. What needs to be emphasized here is that 
prophasis does not mean “the ultimate cause” as distinct from the 
stated pretexts (aitiai). The word prophasis (derived not from phémi 
but from phaind, as Irigoin has shown) means “to show, to bring 
to light.”° Thucydides contrasts this prophasis with the speeches 
of the combatants that conceal the true reasons for the war. What 
he means, then, is, “The truest reason that I can exhibit, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was not stated publicly,” was actually the 
unavoidable situation, both psychological and political, in which the 
Spartans found themselves.?° We are again in the general vicinity not 
of causal thinking but of the courtroom — the discovery of a hidden 
motivation." 

More important and more difficult to interpret is a passage on the 
plague at Athens (II.48.3) where the crucial word is not prophasis 
but aitia. Thucydides writes, “As to the plague, let anyone, physi- 
cian or layman, state, to the extent of his knowledge, from what 
source it probably (eikos) originated and what he thinks (nomizei) 
were the causes (aitias) of this catastrophe sufficient to have the 
power (dynamis) to produce it.” The occurrence of terms like eikos 
and nomizein here may suggest that we are again in a context of im- 
puting responsibility and blame (as in Herodotus II.25.5 cited above). 
Yet, the connection of aitia with dynamis, in the sense of “capac- 
ity to produce effects,” undoubtedly gives this passage a distinctly 
causal sense and aligns it with certain medical texts such as An- 
cient medicine that make a still greater advance in this direction. 
We should note that there, as here in Thucydides, the causal expres- 
sion is aitia, not prophasis or the neuter form to aition. 

This last term, which Thucydides does not use very frequently, 
normally means “motive” in a quite general sense.'? However, there 
is one interesting occurrence of it in a passage very similar to those 
we have cited from Herodotus. In regard to a tidal wave, Thucydides 
states his opinion of the cause (aition, III.89.5), “an earthquake with- 
out which I do not think such an event could have happened.” Here 
we observe not only the extension of the concept of responsibility to 
any phenomenon (Frede’s point about the origin of causal thinking) 
but also a formulation, as in Herodotus, of the necessary presence of 
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the cause in connection with its effect. Here too we can see the begin- 
ning of a transition towards a form of causal thinking, but it is still 
vague and without any conceptual generality. It is among the medical 
writers that we shall find a more decisive step taken in this direction. 


MEDICINE 


The medical material that could be discussed for our purpose in this 
chapter, even confining it to the fifth-century writings, is too ex- 
tensive to be investigated fully here. Instead, I shall limit myself to 
considering a number of crucially important texts that provide the 
coordinates for a map of the medical thinking relevant to our topic. 
So far as their relative dates are concerned, we know too little to pro- 
ceed on a chronological basis, and in any case, we can find divergent 
positions adopted in Hippocratic texts that are probably contempore- 
aneous. We cannot speak of a univocal progress of medical thought 
during the fifth century, either for our own topic or for any other. 
At one extreme we find writings in which the language of causal ex- 
planation is completely absent or irrelevant. Thus, the words aitia 
and prophasis never occur in De locis in homine, regarded as one of 
the oldest works in the Hippocratic corpus (440-4302), and also from 
some points of view as one of the most authoritative.%3 

Terms for cause and responsibility are also nearly absent from a 
work as important as Prognostic, and here I need to clarify an equiv- 
ocation widely found in the history of this work’s interpretation. It 
has been long supposed (on the basis of an unconsciously positivist 
prejudice} that the prognostic functions of Hippocratic “signs” were 
based on their character as “causes”: a sign (sémeion) would thus 
be predictive because it constituted the cause of the effects that fol- 
low it in the duration of the disease. But this is entirely groundless." 
The Hippocratic sign (which retains some affinity with the prophetic 
predictions from which it originated and with which it competed} is 
predictive because it represents the visible aspect of a constellation 
of phenomena to which it is linked with a regularity registered by 
the physician’s memory and by the recording of prognostic manuals. 
It will suffice to cite on this a passage from Prognostic (sect. 4): 


As to the motion of the hands, I know the following facts: in acute fevers, 
pneumonia, phrenitis and headache, if they move before the face, hunt in 
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the empty air, pluck nap from the bedclothes, pick up bits, and snatch chaff 
from the walls —all these signs are bad and deadly.” (tr. Jones) 


The motions of the hands are certainly, in no possible sense, “causes” 
of the death, rather, because they are regularly associated with a 
fatal ending of the disease, they represent the visible level of its 
otherwise unseen progression; they are an aperture through which 
the invisible (aphanes) makes itself evident (phaneron) and therefore 
predictable. Neither De locis nor Prognostic, then, have any bearing 
on the formation of causal thinking. 

An intermediate position on our map is occupied by three treatises: 
two of these, On the sacred disease and Airs, waters and places, are 
rather similar and relatively old, while the third (On the nature of 
man}, which probably belongs to the beginning of the fourth century 
and plays an important role in consolidating Hippocratic thought, 
was as well known to Aristotle as to Galen. Let us begin with On 
the sacred disease, in whose opening lines (as edited by Littré) many 
(starting with Jaeger) have seen the inaugural declaration of a full- 
fledged theory of natural causality. In Grensemann’s recent edition 
this reads: “As regards the so-called sacred disease [epilepsy] the 
situation is thus. It is not, in my opinion, any more divine or more 
sacred than any other disease but, just as others have a nature, from 
which they originate, so too it has a nature and a prophasis.”"5 

The sacred disease has a natural (not a divine) origin and therefore 
a prophasis —an explanation, a clearly adducible reason, just like the 
war in Thucydides’ prologue. The task of the Hippocratic treatise 
will consist in specifying this “public” explanation of epilepsy. By 
contrast, the author’s opponents, magicians and purifiers, attribute 
the disease to the divine in order that, if the patients die, “they 
can have the excuse (prophasis) to advance that not they but the 
gods were culpable (aitioi)” {1.20}. Here, as in Thucydides again, the 
language of prophasis/aitios slides clearly in the juridical direction of 
blame and exculpation, indicating a striking conceptual vagueness. 
This even returns in the statement with which the “positive” part of 
the text begins: “It is the brain which is responsible (aitios) for this 
ailment, as with all other serious diseases. In what way and for what 
reason (prophasis} it happens, I will clearly declare” (sect. 6). This 
language, on the one hand, recalls a speech in the law courts: the 
guilty party has been unmasked, and the methods and the motives 
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of the crime have been revealed. But, on the other hand, prophasis 
(which, in the author’s usage, refers to the action of warm winds 
on the brain from which the ailment originates) goes beyond this 
context in the direction of causal explanation. 

The same critical point emerges even more visibly in Airs, waters 
and places. In this work (which was well known to Plato), we find 
frequent instances of the adverbial use of ananké to designate the 
necessary dependence of peoples’ psycho-somatic characteristics on 
geography and climate.'® This deterministic context also influences 
the meaning assigned to the terms aitia/aitios and prophasis. 

In some cases we are not far from Herodotus’ usage. Thus, for in- 
stance, the distinction between prophasis and aition (sect. 4): “Many 
abscesses occur for any reason (prophasis}. The tension of the stom- 
ach and the hardness of the intestine are responsible (aition) for this.” 
More complex is the text of section 16: for the differences of charac- 
ter between Asians and Europeans, the seasons, which in Asia do not 
produce strong variations of temperature, are responsible (aitioi). For 
these reasons (prophaseis), the author adds, “and also on account of 
their laws,” which make them subject to monarchs, the Asians are 
weaker. It is very difficult to distinguish here between responsibility 
and cause on the one hand, and between explanation and cause in 
the strict sense on the other hand. This difficulty is due to more than 
one factor — the oscillation in the usage of terms, and the author's 
adoption of a doubly deterministic perspective (environmental and 
political), expressed by such phrases as “and also,” which weaken 
the line of causation. 

Still more interesting is the conceptual structure of section 22, 
where the topic is the reasons for the prevalent impotence of the 
Scythians, who “attribute the blame (aitia) for it to the gods.” Ac- 
cording to the author, the affliction is due to the Scythians’ habit of 
riding, to swellings of the joints that ensue, and to the cure that they 
practise on themselves, cutting the veins behind their ears. Their 
impotence is due to this cluster of reasons (prophaseis), “and also” 
because their habit of wearing trousers and of riding prevents them 
from masturbating so that they forget about sexual desire. It is clear 
that the plethora of reasons adopted by the author cannot amount 
to a genuine causal nexus, but rather to a system of explanations 
(signified by apo/dia) that serves to invalidate the imputation of 
the ailment to the divine and to restore it to the natural level of 
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demonstrable evidence. (The same purpose is served by the author’s 
argument that impotence affects only the wealthy Scythians, who 
can afford to ride, which would not happen if the ailment were of a 
divine origin because they can ingratiate themselves with the gods 
by offering numerous sacrifices.} 

Rather than a cause, we can speak here (as in connection with the 
double determinism of environment and politics) of the convergence 
of a plurality of circumstances or reasons that serve the needs of ra- 
tional explanation. The conceptual vagueness surrounding causality 
can also be regarded in such passages as a richness in the forms of 
explanation that will still be echoed in Aristotelian thought. 

In On the nature of man, we find language that is similar though 
less complicated. When faced with diseases of an epidemic charac- 
ter, we are told (sect. 9) “that it is necessary to impute the respon- 
sibility” (aitia) to that which is common to everyone, namely, the 
air breathed in. But in cases where the pathology differs, the individ- 
ual’s dietetic regime will be responsible (aitia), and therefore therapy 
must attack the reason (prophasis) for the ailment. The possibility 
of ascertaining the reasons for the disease is interestingly connected 
with the ability to give a public account of its development (sect. 13). 
Here the language of prophasis is not far from Thucydides’ statement 
about the reasons for the Peloponnesian War, but at the same time, 
the passage shows a decisive transition towards the sense of giving 
the cause. This transition appears still more clearly in a number of 
texts that reflect sophistic influence on medical writing, such as On 
breaths and On the art, datable to the end of the fifth century or the 
beginning of the fourth century. 

On breaths begins with the style of a judicial inquiry: “All dis- 
eases have one and the same form and cause (idea/aitia|. What this 
cause is I shall try to declare in the discourse that follows” (sect. 2). 
In this passage the author uses the word aitia as completely equiva- 
lent to the neuter form to aition. As if concluding his address to the 
jury, he writes: 


It is clear, then, that breaths are the most active factor in all diseases; all 
other things are concomitant and secondary causes (synaitia/metaitia}, but 
I have shown that this is the cause (aition) of diseases. I promised to declare 
the cause of diseases, and I have shown that pneuma (inhaled air) has the 
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greatest power both in other things and in the body of living creatures. I 
have let my discourse dwell on familiar ailments in which the hypothesis 
has shown itself correct. (sect. 15) 


This passage provides an extraordinary example of conceptual devel- 
opment formulated with the help of largely traditional language. The 
style is really what a contemporary would associate with the logos 
of a sophist or attorney. An inquiry is initiated and an accusatory hy- 
pothesis is formulated; at the end, the public and the court have been 
shown that the hypothesis is true, that the suspect is indeed culpable, 
and that the others charged are at most accomplices. (Synaition and 
metaition are often found in this sense in tragedy.]'? On the other 
side, we have here the lineaments of a causal inquiry that is quite 
precise and strong, capable of exactly specifying the principal causal 
factor (to aition) and distinguishing it from causes that are metely 
concomitant and accessory. In this respect and also in its recourse 
to a hypothesis that awaits confirmation, this text of On breaths 
anticipates the celebrated passage of Plato’s Phaedo (99a ff.), which 
is rightly regarded as the earliest philosophical reflection on causal- 
ity. There too we find the distinction between the true aition and 
concomitant conditions (99b2-4) and the recourse to a hypothesis 
(100a3-4). 

It is fairly probable (but uncertain owing to chronology) that the 
extreme causal reductionism of On breaths was one of the targets 
of Ancient medicine (1.1), where those “who introduce one or two 
hypotheses” and who “have a reduced conception of the causal prin- 
ciple” are criticized.'® We shall have more to say about this. In the 
De arte, the usage of aitia/aitios still preserves a strict judicial or so- 
phistical sense. Criticizing those who unjustly charge doctors with 
the death of their patients, the author, as the perfect advocate for the 
defence, exclaims (sect. 7), “They assign blame (aitia) to the one who 
is in no way culpable (aitios}, while they allow the guilty to go free.” 
But in the sphere of epistemology, this treatise does make an impor- 
tant conceptual development. The author writes (sect. 6) that there 
are no spontaneous “cures,” because in the context of that which is 
explicable causally (dia ti), spontaneity (automaton) disappears, and 
that is precisely the context of medicine, a context in which causality 
(dia ti) governs phenomena and makes them therefore predictable. 
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It is clear that at the end of the fifth century in medical thought 
of a sophistic tenor, the causal structure of explanations in medicine 
had arrived, for the first time, at a level of appreciable conceptual 
generalization. It is in the medical context that this process achieves 
its final refinement. 


ON ANCIENT MEDICINE 


Ancient medicine, begins with a polemic against those who, “on the 
basis of one or two hypotheses,” simplify the archén tés aitiés in 
a way that is too reductionist.!® This expression could certainly be 
interpreted in the traditional way as the “culpable starting-point” 
for the onset of diseases (compare, for instance, the ancient charge 
(palaia aitia) that Oedipus mentions in reference to the murder of 
King Laius, Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannos 109). But the context sug- 
gests a different interpretation, that is, “the starting-point of the 
causal process”: in the hypotheses in question, elements or qualities 
of a physical kind, such as hot and cold, are viewed as the initiating 
cause of all diseases, like the “breaths” (pneumata/physai) in the 
similar context of De flatibus. 

The conceptual divide between culpability or responsibility and 
causality appears definitely to have been crossed (in the sense indi- 
cated by Frede in our citation on p. 274) in another crucial passage 
of this treatise: “We must surely consider the cause (aitia) of each 
complaint to be those things (tauta) the presence of which of neces- 
sity produces a complaint of a specific kind, which ceases when they 
change into another combination” (19.3, tr. Jones).'9 This passage has 
generated some discussion, but there is no doubt that we encounter 
here the clearest, the most general, and the most conceptually pre- 
cise idea of causality to be found in fifth-century thought (assuming, 
of course, that this is the chronology of Ancient medicine). 

A cause can be considered such (1) when its presence produces a 
certain effect, (2) when this effect is necessarily determined and in a 
univocal manner, and (3) when its absence or alteration determines 
the failure of the effect. All this precisely anticipates not only the 
discussion already mentioned from Plato’s Phaedo but also the def- 
initions of cause more rigorously stated in Aristotle (Metaph. V.2 
101 3a31-32)—a cause is “the maker of what is made and the changer 
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of what is changed,” and even in Sextus Empiricus (PH III.14) — “A 
cause is that by whose activity an effect is produced.”2° 

Ancient medicine, then, seems to inaugurate a new history of 
causal thinking, incorporating and completing the slow and uncer- 
tain process found throughout the fifth century in philosophy, his- 
tory, and medicine itself. There is an element of continuity but what 
stand out more prominently are innovation and rupture at the level 
of rigour and capacity for conceptual generalization. The radical nov- 
elty of this treatise has not been adequately appreciated up to now 
because, as I began by saying, we have been accustomed to giving too 
optimistic an interpretation of causality to various aspects of fifth- 
century culture, overlooking conceptions that are actually tightly 
linked to the ethical and juridical sphere of culpability, responsibil- 
ity, and imputation. 

One can understand why, in view of Ancient medicine’s radical 
innovations, some scholars have proposed to make the work com- 
pletely post-Platonic, dating it towards the later years of the fourth 
century.”! This theory is based on an erroneous historical assump- 
tion, which can be rapidly undermined, and on some plausible but 
quite inconclusive reasons. The assumption is that a doctor could 
not be the leading figure in such a conceptual development, and 
therefore it must depend on a philosophical thinker. Yet, on the con- 
trary, it is perfectly legitimate to suppose that many philosophical 
texts are inspired by theories that originated in medicine, as Plato 
himself says explicitly in the Phaedrus.?? So we are quite entitled to 
think that this is the case in the connections between the Phaedo 
and Ancient medicine in regard to reflection on causality. It is true, 
of course, that the traditional dating of the treatise (no later than 
the end of the fifth century} does require us to assign to it absolute 
originality, making it unique for its time. Such originality, however, 
pertains not only to the work’s theory on causality and criticism of 
the medical use of “hypotheses”; it also contains (20.1) the earliest 
instance, to our knowledge, of the word philosophia.”3 The author’s 
context is a criticism of Empedocles, whom he takes as the typical 
representative of the inquiry into nature with its theory of origins 
in terms of material elements. This is a very early doxographical 
allusion, which would anticipate the criticisms both of Plato and 
of Aristotle. Furthermore (though this cannot be discussed here}, 
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Ancient medicine gives a full idea of the historical development of 
medical knowledge, as achieved over time by proceeding from its 
own principles and following a particular method.*4 This outlook too 
is quite exceptional in the context of fifth-century thought (and not 
only there). 

I do not intend, in making those observations, to reopen the debate 
on Diller’s proposals about the dating of Ancient medicine, proposals 
he himself has now partially retracted. My purpose is simply to point 
out that this work constitutes a radical turn between the thinking 
of the fifth century and the philosophical elaboration of the fourth, 
both in the area of causality and on various epistemological issues. 

In conclusion, my study has shown that it is not the case, as has 
been proposed, that the transition from the words aitia/aitios to the 
adjectival substantive to aition signifies a growth in conceptual gen- 
eralization. This idea was probably suggested because of Stoic ter- 
minology, but in fact Thucydides, Ancient medicine, and Aristotle 
himself all use the substantive and the adjective without any differ- 
ence of meaning. 

There is a more important philosophical point. Aristotle did not 
completely follow Ancient medicine’s rigorous definitions of causa- 
lity. His own definition of the “types of causality” in Physics II, in 
Metaphysics V, and elsewhere, looks back to the entire elaborations 
of the fifth century and makes from their uncertainties an element 
that is rich and conceptually complex. The answer to the question 
“why,” in his view, should not be limited to giving the productive 
or efficient cause along the lines adopted by the theory of Ancient 
medicine and as the Stoics later thought.” His use of the idea of 
“end” or “goal” in causal explanation (as already in Plato’s Phaedo) 
restores the moral and political context of “motives” and “reasons” 
that had been the property of fifth-century thought and that Ancient 
medicine, in its drastically rigorous way, seems to have dismissed as 
a piece of foolishness.?’ 


NOTES 


1 Lloyd [110] 49. He does, however (53-55), clearly state that the develop- 
ment of an “idea of causality” as such must be sought in the historians 
and doctors, and he also emphasizes the primary moral significance (tied 
to culpability) of words like aitia/aitios. See also Lloyd [108] 230ff., and 
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on the juridical origins of discussions of responsibility, G. E. R. Lloyd, 
Adversaries and Authorities: Investigations into Ancient Greek and 
Chinese Science {Cambridge/New York, 1996), rooff. 

Jaeger [102] vol.1, 393. Jaeger insists on the causal significance of propha- 
sis, because he is naturally familiar with the moral/juridical sense of 
aitia, ibid. 161. 

Williams [138] 58. 

Frede [504] 132. His article is primarily concerned with the Stoic con- 
ception of causality. 

Cf. DK 68 B222. DK 68 Br18 (a late testimony of Dionysius, bishop 
of Alexandria, by Eusebius) contains the word aitiologia, but it is clear 
from the context that the passage is not a textual citation of Democritus: 
“Democritus himself, so people say, was in the habit of saying that he 
would rather discover a single causal explanation (aitiologia) than be- 
come king of the Persians.” For a much more sanguine assessment of 
Democritus’ interest in causality, see Taylor in this volume p. 187. 

On this passage, cf. Said [519] 186 ff. For uses of aitia/aitios in Antiphon, 
cf. III.2.9; II.2.3, 6; IL.4.10. 

Adkins [82] 126. However, this work is fundamental for the matters 
discussed in this chapter. 

Athenian law, starting from Draco’s code, had introduced a radical dis- 
tinction between voluntary and involuntary homicide, but morality on 
its religious basis of culpability and pollution continued to resist this. 
The definitive statement on this question was probably Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of responsibility in NE II.1-7. For legal aspects of this in the fifth 
century, cf. Jones [103] and E. Cantarella, Studi sull’omicidio in diritto 
greco e romano (Milan, 1976). 

See Irigoin [505] 173-80. 

I follow the interpretation of K. Weidauer, Thucydides und die Hip- 
pokratischen Schriften: der Einfluss der Medizin auf Zielsetzung und 
Darstellungsweise des Geschichtwerks (Heidelberg, 195 4) 8-20. See also 
Deichgraeber [500] 209-24, and Rawlings [518]. 

For other uses of prophasis meaning “grounds for accusation,” “adduced 
reason,” “pretext,” cf. Il.13, VI.105.2. That the word cannot mean 
“cause” is confirmed by Thucydides’ analysis of the plague at Athens 
in II.49.2: “Those who did have any disease previously all caught 
the plague in the end. Others, however, were affected for no propha- 
sis,” that is, without any previous condition or clear reason to explain 
it. For an interesting parallel, cf. Epidemics I.3 where the author, 
just like Thucydides, writes that some were affected by the disease 
“in an explicable way (meta prophasios), but others not.” On caus- 
ality in the Epidemics, cf. Diller [502] and di Benedetto [499], esp. 317. 
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Cf. for example I.11.1, 1.65.8, III.82.8. 

It is probably close to the Anaxagorean group; see Vegetti [522]. 
Starting with Littré 1839 — vol.1, 453, the causal interpretation of the 
“sign” has become widespread; cf. especially Lonie [512] 7off.; Perrilli 
[517]; Marzullo [514], a fundamental work. On the other side, cf. Vegetti 
[523] 76 ff. 

The text of Jones (1923), physin men echei kai prophasin, justifies the 
translation “has a natural cause.” 

On the connection between Airs, waters and places and the Phaedrus, 
cf. Mansfeld [513]; and for the influence of the same Hippocratic work 
on the Republic, Vegetti [524]. 

For metaitios, with the sense of “complicitious,” or “co-responsible,” cf. 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 811, Libation Bearers 100, Eumenides 199, 465, 
Euripides, Suppliants 26. For synaitios, in reference to double responsi- 
bility, human and divine, cf. Agamemnon 1116, and see Said [519] 177ff. 
On the question of chronology, cf. Lloyd [154] 49-69. 

The word tauta is interpreted abstractly and generally by the majority 
of translators (Jones, Festugiére, Eggers Lan, Lara Nava, Vegetti.) But, 
Jouanna [506] 201 n. 144, following Miri [515], takes it to refer to the 
preceding words, “these humours.” That interpretation is invalidated by 
what follows where not only the humours but also hot and cold are the 
causes of other diseases. Tauta, then, includes both humours, tempera- 
ture states, and eventually every cause of disease. The importance of the 
passage, with its anticipation of Bacon and Mill, is signalled by Lloyd 
[110] 54.n. 232. 

With regard to Plato, cf. Phaedo 96a9-10, “I thought it wonderful to 
know the causes of each thing, why it comes to be and why it passes 
away and why it exists,” with Ancient medicine 20.2, where medicine 
is assigned the task of discovering “what man is and by what causes he 
comes to be.” Compare also Phaedo 96c7-8 (“Why does a man grow... 
through eating and drinking”) with Ancient medicine 20.3 (“what man 
is in relation to what he eats and drinks”). The context of these pas- 
sages in Plato is analysis of the true forms of causality in polemic with 
Anaxagoras. 

The hypothesis has been formulated by Diller [501], though he does not 
make any mention of the work’s conception of cause, and rather insists 
on its attack on the method of hypothesis that is treated in the Phaedo. 
Diller’s suggestion has not found favour, and he has partly retracted it, 
cf. Diller [503], where he regards Ancient medicine as a work composed 
in the transition from sophistic thought to Athenian philosophy, and 
says: “In Ancient medicine... medicine appears to be grounded on the 
understanding of causal connection” (92-93). Neither Longrigg [510] nor 
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Nickel [516] offers anything significantly novel on the issue, though they 
both study Ancient medicine in connection with pre-Platonic thought. 
Cf. Phaedrus 270c: “Consider, then, what Hippocrates and true dis- 
course say about nature,” and for discussion of this passage, see Vegetti 
[522] 97 ff., and Mansfeld [513]. 

This has not traditionally been accepted as the first occurrence of 
philosophia because of the belief that the word was of Pythagorean ori- 
gin, but that idea is contested on good grounds by Burkert [205]. 

Cf. sect. 2: “Medicine has long had all its means to hand, and has dis- 
covered both a principle and a method, through which the discoveries 
made during a long period are many and excellent, while full discovery 
will be made, if the inquirer be competent, conduct his researches with 
knowledge of the discoveries already made, and make them his starting 
point.” (tr. Jones) 

On causality in Aristotle, see Sorabji [520]. 

For the Stoic tendency to reduce causality to a single “efficient” form, see 
Frede [504] and also J. J. Duhot, La conception stoicienne de la causalité 
(Paris, 1988) and A. Ioppolo, “Il concetto di causa nella filosofia ellenis- 
tica e romana,” ANRW (1994) 4493-4545. 

This chapter has been translated by the editor from the author’s original 
Italian text. 
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14 Rhetoric and relativism: 
Protagoras and Gorgias 


Protagoras and Gorgias are the most significant of the early sophists. 
Although philosophy as we understand it was not their chief busi- 
ness, they taught views and methods of argument that have fasci- 
nated subsequent philosophers. In their own context they exhibit 
the spirit of the new learning, the cultural and intellectual revolu- 
tion of the fifth century B.c. in Greece. This revolution — or, rather, 
the reaction against it — is illustrated in Aristophanes’ comic play, 
The Clouds, by a character enrolling in a sophistic school in or- 
der to learn the “unjust argument.” This, he has heard, can win 
a jury’s favour for the worst of offenders. The syllabus, he finds, in- 
volves science as well as rhetoric, both laughable in this satire. What 
is not laughable is the popular animosity against the school that 
leads to its incineration (at least one student included), a grim sign 
of the strong feelings that would later contribute to the death of the 
man whose name Aristophanes uses for the leader of his imaginary 
school — Socrates. 


Sophists 


Socrates, as Plato takes pains to show us, would have had no place in 
such a school, for he did not pursue forensic rhetoric or natural sci- 
ence, did not teach anything for a fee, and did not travel. The sophists, 
by contrast, travelled among Greek cities, taught adult or young adult 
students, and received substantial fees, especially for dispensing the 
power of words. The word sophistés in its earliest uses referred to 
wise men such as poets, and it still occurred in the fourth century 
B.C. as a general term for philosophers and orators. Under Plato's 
influence, however, the word came to have its narrower scope and 
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its special association with rhetoric and relativism. This is mislead- 
ing, for among the subjects taught by sophists were oratory, ethics, 
political theory, law, history, mnemonics, literature, mathematics, 
and astronomy. Some sophists dealt also with metaphysics and epis- 
temology. Others pursued an anthropological interest in the origins 
of human culture, which (in contrast to earlier mythologies) they 
attributed to human invention. The sophists’ message that progress 
came through technological and political developments advanced 
their frankly self-serving claim that education was among the great- 
est public goods. 

Little has survived from the many books and speeches produced by 
sophists. On points of doctrine we are often left to draw speculative 
conclusions from slender evidence. Much of what we believe about 
the sophists is derived from Plato, who is critical of most of them for 
presenting themselves as teachers of subjects he did not think they 
properly understood. Plato’s work is historical fiction written fifty 
or more years after Protagoras made shock waves in Athens; his aim 
is philosophical rather than historical, and we must be careful not 
to be seduced by his vivid writing into taking it for an eyewitness 
account. 

Part of Plato’s aim is evidently to distinguish Socrates from the 
sophists with whom he was associated in the popular imagination, 
and this aim helps to explain why Plato shows Socrates challeng- 
ing various sophists to defend their claims as teachers, while vigor- 
ously denying for his part that he is a teacher at all. Although Plato 
treats Protagoras and Gorgias with respect, he has Socrates easily re- 
fute them, and he is harsh when he writes of sophists in general. In 
his view, sophists substitute appearance for reality and persuasion 
for truth; they use fallacies deliberately to mislead a dazzled audi- 
ence; and they claim the ability to vanquish anyone by the power of 
rhetoric on subjects of which they — the sophists — are completely 
ignorant. 

Plato’s portrayal of sophists has given us the term “sophistical” 
for devious argumentation. Following leads in Hegel, the nineteenth- 
century scholar George Grote gave a powerful defence of the sophists 
in his History of Greece, and most recent scholars of the new learning 
have attempted to separate their subject from the negative image it 
used to carry. The place of sophists in the history of Greek philosophy 
is now widely recognized. 
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The first and most successful self-proclaimed sophist was Protago- 
ras. His profession, as he defined it, was to improve his students by 
imparting to them the virtue of good judgment (euboulia}, which, 
he said, would make them highly capable or powerful in public life, 
as well as in managing their own households (Plato, Prot. 318e). He 
had broad interests in the use of language, especially for oratory. In 
the history of philosophy, he is best known for his teaching that “a 
human-being is measure of all things” (DK 80 B1}, which in Plato’s 
interpretation is equivalent to the relativism of truth to individual 
perception and judgment. Only a handful of sentences have come 
down to us from Protagoras, along with a few words, titles, or catch 
phrases, so that the task of reconstructing his thinking on such points 
is largely speculative. 

For Gorgias we have two complete speeches, a substantial frag- 
ment of a third, and two different summaries of a major philosoph- 
ical text — still a tiny percentage of his output during a long and 
productive life. Roughly contemporary with Protagoras, he was a 
teacher of public speaking and according to Plato made no claim to 
improve his students in other ways. Why should he, when he be- 
lieved in the overwhelming power of speech? He carried his method 
of argument from the public stage of oratory to the treatment of 
deep philosophical issues. While Protagoras relativized reality and 
affirmed individual knowledge, Gorgias denied reality and knowl- 
edge altogether. Both paradoxical doctrines are probably responses 
to developments in earlier philosophy, and both provoked responses 
from later philosophers. 

Protagoras’ success as a teacher and Gorgias’ fame as a speaker 
paved the way for the next generation of sophists. Prodicus was 
known for attempting precise distinctions in the definitions of words. 
Hippias had the widest range of interests; he is said to have made an 
advance in science (the invention of the curve known as quadratrix) 
and also was known for his work in astronomy. We have evidence 
bearing on the teachings also of Antiphon, Critias, Evenus, Euthy- 
demus, Thrasymachus, Alcidamas, and Lycophron. The Anonymus 
Iamblichi (an unknown writer quoted by Iamblichus} and the author 
of Dissoi logoi (Twofold arguments) are also considered sophists. 
Views related to those of the sophists appear in Plato’s Republic 
358e-359b (on the social contract) and Gorgias 483a-484c (on the 
conflict between law and nature). The influence of sophists is also 
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evident through Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, in 
his mastery of rhetoric, his realism about human motivation, and 
his reticence about religion and the gods. 

Socrates appears as the teacher in Aristophanes’ Clouds (surviv- 
ing version, 420 B.c.), giving lessons in natural science and the sort 
of public speaking taught by the sophists. Although false on most 
details, Aristophanes’ portrayal of Socrates must be true enough to 
have amused an audience who knew Socrates’ reputation. Aside from 
Antiphon and Thucydides, Socrates is the only prominent Athe- 
nian figure who engaged in the new learning, and his work has 
much in common with that of the sophists. He shared the sophists’ 
interests in ethics and adopted some of their ideas and methods. 
His theory of punishment as educational is close to what Plato at- 
tributes to Protagoras (Prot. 324b), and his method of questioning 
is a variation on a sophistic practice. His interest in defining con- 
cepts such as justice is related to sophists’ work on the correctness of 
words. 


RHETORIC 


Persuasion, says Gorgias, “has the same power, but not the same 
form, as compulsion,” and it has this power in virtue of the acquired 
skill (techné) of the speaker, whether or not what it says is true (Helen 
13). He rests this claim on three examples: speculative astronomers 
are persuasive on unseen subjects by mere opinion; philosophers 
triumph by the quickness of their thought; and speakers in law courts 
win by virtue of the skill with which their speeches are written, 
rather than by virtue of being right. 

That skill with words could trump the truth in a court of law 
does not in itself imply a sceptical or relativistic philosophy. The 
view could be held equally by one who respects the truth (as Gorgias 
claims he does in the Helen) or by one who rejects the possibility 
of speaking the truth altogether (as Gorgias appears to do in his On 
not being). Even Plato agrees to the power of speeches presented to 
large groups; that is why he presents Socrates at work in contexts in 
which truth has a better chance of being persuasive than it does in a 
court of law. Athenian courts consisted of panels of jurors too large to 
bribe, but who easily could be swayed by rhetoric. Socrates appeals, 
by contrast, to the deepest held convictions of his interlocutor alone, 
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and to these convictions it is truth, not the skill of either party, that 
should matter. 

The first known teachers of the art of words were Corax and Tisias 
in Sicily. They are usually not listed as sophists, however. The first 
such teacher to be called a sophist was Gorgias, who took Athens by 
storm on his visit from Leontini in 427 B.c. and who was the major 
influence on the next generation of orators. His was evidently the 
most popular subject offered by sophists. The advent of democracy 
in Athens and Sicily during the fifth century had given new powers 
to strong speakers in law courts and assemblies, but the art of words 
was not a recent invention. Greeks had been fascinated by displays 
of public speaking as early as Homer and had always honoured those 
who succeeded in contests of speeches. Statesmen such as Themis- 
tocles owed their success to oratory long before sophists came on the 
scene, and set speeches were a feature of the earliest Greek plays. In 
all Greek cities, but especially in democracies, fine oratory had an 
important place in entertainment, in deliberative bodies, and in law 
courts. Athens offered any adult male citizen the right to speak in as- 
sembly, and this gave unelected busybodies, known as demagogues, 
an opportunity to influence policy through public speaking alone. 
Meanwhile, democratic courts could ruin or save a man, depending 
{it appeared) on whether plaintiff or defender gave the better speech, 
but rhetoric did not always triumph in politics or provide security 
in law courts. Pericles, the best speaker of his day, was unsuccessful 
in his own legal defence, and Antiphon’s defence speech, though a 
success among intellectuals, did not save him from execution. 

The tradition in philosophy of construing rhetoric as merely the art 
of persuasion is largely due to Plato, who represents Gorgias teach- 
ing rhetoric as an art of persuasion that is neutral regarding subject 
matter, can be mastered by itself, and is powerful enough to trump 
experts in any other field, even on the subjects of their expertise. 
Thinkers before Plato probably did not consciously employ so nar- 
row a concept of rhetoric; Plato’s account is tendentious, and most 
early teachers of public speaking went beyond the subject-neutral art 
of persuasion.” We know that under the art of words sophists cov- 
ered such topics as characteristics of speech acts (Aristotle, Poetics 
19 1456b15)], correct use of words, and methods of argument. The 
latter were designed not merely for persuasive purposes, but for use 
in serious inquiries of all kinds, from metaphysics to anthropology. 
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Noticing that such methods cannot establish knowledge, Plato 
wrongly infers that they have no value but to persuade. 


“Correctness of words” 


This was the title for teachings by a number of sophists, but only 
in a few cases do we know what it meant. Protagoras argued that 
“wrath” in the first line of the Iliad (a feminine noun in conventional 
Greek) should properly have been treated as masculine in gender. 
He also sought to correct poets who appeared to contradict them- 
selves in their verses.3 Prodicus argued for the precise use of words, 
making careful distinctions between such pairs as “pleasure” and 
“enjoyment.”4 Both evidently sought greater precision with words 
than conventional usage allowed. Gorgias too appeals to correct- 
ness of words (DK 82 B6), but his art laces public speeches with 
euphemism and metaphor (Bsa, 15, and 16). The philosophical views 
of known sophists do not readily allow for a fixed standard of cor- 
rectness; and some scholars have supposed that by “correctness” 
they meant an effective use of language,’ which would be compati- 
ble with relativism in that the same language affects different people 
differently. But there is no doubt that Protagoras’ standard was in- 
dependent of public opinion, because it promoted natural over con- 
ventional genders for words. 


Opposed speeches 


The art of presenting opposed speeches — of giving arguments on both 
sides of an issue — was taught by Protagoras and other sophists (D.L. 
IX.51). Protagoras’ works are lost, but we have surviving examples 
in the Tetralogies of Antiphon and the Dissoi logoi, as well as in the 
History of Thucydides and the plays of Euripides and Aristophanes. 
This art is related to “making the weaker argument stronger,”® which, 
given the ambiguity of the Greek words, meant also “making the 
wrong argument right.” Gorgias’ surviving display speeches illus- 
trate how clever argument can strengthen a weak case. This practice 
was held against many sophists and was part of the unspoken charge 
against Socrates (Plato Apol. 18b). Opposing arguments, like argu- 
ments in defence of a weak case, typically make use of the concept 
of eikos, which involves a kind of relativity. 
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Eikos and euboulia 


Appeal to reasonable expectation (eikos, likely or probable} is the 
most common argument scheme taught by sophists. It was used 
widely in forensic and deliberative speeches, and it also had a useful 
function in what we today would call social science. Good examples 
are to be found in Gorgias’ surviving speeches and in the Defence and 
Tetralogies of Antiphon. A rich man accused of stealing a cloak, for 
example, could appeal to the expectation that a rich man would not 
bother to steal a cloak, having no need to expose himself to the risk 
of doing so when he could buy one. Antiphon was charged with being 
a leader of the oligarchic coup of 411 B.c.; the surviving fragment of 
his defence speech depends entirely on eikos, arguing that the ex- 
pected motives for upsetting a government do not obtain in his case: 
it would not have been eikos for an orator to desire oligarchy, since 
there is a smaller market for speeches in that form of government. 
Such appeals, frequently couched as rhetorical questions, are 
fundamental to the larger argumentative structures developed by 
sophists — opposed speeches (for which Protagoras was notorious) 
and exhaustive hierarchies of argument (developed by Gorgias). Eikos 
serves when eyewitness testimony is lacking, as it does for Thucy- 
dides in his reconstruction of early Greek history, guiding his extrap- 
olations from the slender evidence available to him. The speakers in 
Thucydides frequently appeal to eikos to guide their predictions of 
the future, both in debate about strategy and in exhortation to battle.” 
Plato wrongly treats eikos as a value offered by sophists in place of 
truth (Phaedrus 267 a); in actual usage, eikos is an admittedly risky 
method for exploring truth when the available evidence will not sup- 
port ascertainable conclusions. As such, the concept of eikos depends 
on that of truth; what is eikos, says Aristotle, is what obtains “for 
the most part,” and the more often we find a generalization to be 
so, the more eikos it is (Rhet. II.25.8-11). This is not quite right, 
however, for the sorts of issues treated by sophists. What typically 
threatens a judgment based on eikos is not a lack of instances for 
its general rule (which obviously holds for normal cases}, but rather 
information that would exclude the case at hand from falling under 
the rule. If, for example, all we know is that the accused was rich 
and the theft was only a cloak, we would not reasonably expect the 
accused to have been the thief; but the addition of certain details (the 
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coldness of the night, the absence of witnesses, the ruthlessness of 
the accused who happened to be outside without his cloak) makes 
the accusation more reasonable. Opposed speeches in the sophists 
and Thucydides show that these thinkers were well aware that dif- 
ferences in background information generate differences in eikos, 
which is therefore relative to background information. Change the 
background of a given case, and you change what it will be reason- 
able to believe about it. When little is known of the facts, opposing 
orators can adduce considerations in view of which contrary conclu- 
sions seem equally reasonable, as occurs in Antiphon’s first tetralogy: 
The plaintiff argues that the wealthy defendant was likely to have 
done the crime in order to protect his riches from the man he is ac- 
cused of killing; the defendant counters that committing the crime 
would have put his wealth at even greater risk, and that therefore 
he was unlikely to have done so. The plaintiff in this case calls at- 
tention to a fact that the defendant plays down: that the defendant 
was at risk of a lawsuit from the victim. This fact defeats the normal 
expectation that wealthy men do not need to resort to crime. 

Such appeals to normal expectation are what modern logicians call 
defeasible; they hold only for normal conditions and are defeated by 
unexpected abnormalities. Good use of such reasoning depends on 
a clear sense of what is normal for a given generalization, as well 
as on knowing what questions might lead to its defeat. Defeasible 
reasoning is often the best we can do (as in the case of most medical 
diagnosis). Its disadvantage, however, is that it depends heavily on 
the good judgment and experience of those who use it, who must 
be able to ask appropriate questions and identify relevant answers. 
All judgments of eikos are relative to selected background informa- 
tion. Aristotle overlooks this and wrongly supposes that an outcome 
could be eikos without qualification. In Aristotle’s view, when op- 
posed outcomes seem equally eikos, only one of them would actually 
be so without qualification (Rhet. II.24). But if we could judge the 
outcome without qualification, we would have no need for eikos in 
the first place. Aristotle would have been right to say that only one 
of them could be true, but that is another matter. It is important 
to contrast eikos judgments against the probabilistic results found 
in modern science. Probabilities are based on inductions from cited 
observations and are not relative to subjective information, but for 
eikos the issue is not whether the generalization on which it depends 
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is true — all parties agree to that — but whether the case falls under it. 
The virtue of good eikos judgment is not its empirical foundation, 
but the relevance of the information that frames it. 

Aristotle says in the passage cited that Protagoras’ use of such 
reasoning incurred public wrath because it seemed to make the 
weaker argument stronger. Such a method aroused the fear that a 
good speaker could successfully defend a criminal or convict an in- 
nocent man. If there is no witness to settle the matter, and judgment 
cannot decide which piece of information is the more relevant to the 
case, a contest of speeches appealing to eikos can be merely a contest 
between the persuasive powers of the two speakers. In such a case 
one speaker can argue as well on one side of an issue as he can on 
the other, if he is trained to do so. 

To Plato, the possibility of equally credible arguments on both 
sides is fatal to the moral integrity of forensic oratory; serious peo- 
ple should concern themselves instead with otherworldly matters. 
But to those whose concerns are practical politics and law, such 
as Protagoras, the danger of reasoning by eikos would point to the 
enormous importance of euboulia (good judgment) — a virtue re- 
spected among Greeks other than Plato. Good judgment makes the 
all-important difference between tricky rhetoric and a serious in- 
quiry into the human arena where firm knowledge is impossible. 


Gorgias’ rhetoric 


This calls for special treatment, not only because Gorgias is the fore- 
most early Greek orator but also because two complete speeches of 
his have survived, Encomium of Helen and Defence of Palamedes 
(DK 82 Brit}, as well as a substantial fragment of a third, Funeral 
oration (B6). All are designed to display the art of public speech 
by using devices that could be easily transferred to other speeches. 
In style, organization, and argument they represent patterns that 
appear in later oratory as a result of Gorgias’ wide influence as a 
teacher. His Funeral oration echoes in many speeches, from Pericles’ 
to Lincoln’s, and his Defence of Palamedes is imitated in organiza- 
tion and argument by no less a figure than Plato in his Defence of 
Socrates (usually known as the Apology). Elements of Gorgias’ style 
appear in a number of other Platonic speeches, especially the En- 
comium of Love by Agathon in the Symposium. In real life Gorgias’ 
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teaching was evidently a major influence on Hippias and, later, on 
Plato’s contemporary Isocrates. 

Gorgias’ style brought to prose some of the power he associates 
with poetry to move the feelings of an audience (Helen 9}. Rhythm, 
balance, and internal rhyme are contrived to make passages memo- 
rable (as in poetry), and thoughts are expressed through language that 
is ornamented with metaphor (Bsa) and compound expressions (B15). 
Balance and rhyme are achieved together through the aid of antithe- 
sis, only partly captured by the English: “If she was by force abducted 
and lawlessly forced and unjustly violated, clearly he who abducted 
was unjust in violating, and she who was abducted was unfortunate 
in being violated” (Helen 7). We are told that Gorgias’ art of words 
depends on the concept of kairos — saying the appropriate thing at 
the right time — but we do not know exactly what he meant by this 
(B13), and, in the surviving speeches, Gorgias does not select just the 
right argument for the moment but piles argument on argument in an 
attempt to make the audience think he has covered every possibility. 

The Defence of Palamedes is probably meant as a paradigm de- 
fendant’s speech for a court of law, although the case is drawn from 
myths passed down about the Trojan War. A Greek hero famous 
for his inventiveness, Palamedes has been accused by Odysseus of 
having accepted a bribe from the Trojans to betray the Greeks. The 
matter must rest on eikos because there is no evidence. (In the fourth 
century B.c., however, Alcidamas wrote a prosecution speech for the 
case, evidently as a response to Gorgias, in which Odysseus appeals 
to evidence no longer available — an arrow that concealed a message 
from a Trojan to Palamedes.) Gorgias’ defence follows a path familiar 
to readers of Plato’s Apology, from the opening disclaimer of rhetor- 
ical art (4) to the closing appeal and warning to the judges (33-35). 
The arguments within the speech are organized in a way that is Gor- 
gias’ trademark: every possibility is considered, even those that could 
only follow ones he has rejected. How, for example, could Palamedes 
have met secretly and privately with the Trojans when they have no 
common language? But suppose they had met, how would they have 
exchanged pledges in secret? And so he proceeds down a long list 
of rhetorical questions linked by “grant that this happened, even 
though it did not, how could the next have occurred?”® 

The Encomium of Helen argues that Helen is not to blame for the 
Trojan War; it is not her fault that she was taken from her husband 
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to Troy. This speech also depends on eikos. Only four possible ex- 
planations for Helen’s journey to Troy are reasonable, says Gorgias: 
the gods planned it; she was physically forced to go; she was com- 
pelled by the power of a speech; or she was affected by love. Gorgias 
shows, exhaustively again, that on each of the possibilities Helen 
is not to blame. His argument in the case of speech celebrates the 
power of language to affect the mind by comparing it to the power 
of a drug to affect the body (Helen 14). We also find a tribute to the 
deceptive power of language in a surviving sentence about theatre: 
“Tragedy produces a deception in which the one who deceives is 
more just than the one who does not, and the one who is deceived 
is wiser than the one who is not” (B23}. But in his essay On not 
being, Gorgias appears to assert that we cannot communicate at all 
by means of language, and this creates a problem to which we shall 
return. The last words of the Helen tell us that the speech has been 
written for the author’s amusement, and we cannot be certain how 
seriously Gorgias intended such arguments as he gives there. Play- 
fulness abounds in early Greek oratory. The use of absurd fallacies, 
such as the ones that made Euthydemus famous, is more suited to 
dazzle an audience than to hoodwink or persuade it against its will. 
On the whole, however, the art of words was intended for serious 
purposes and commanded serious fees. 


RELATIVISM 


Relativism, broadly defined, is any view that allows apparently con- 
flicting judgments to be equal in some respect for the people who 
believe them — equally arbitrary, equally reasonable, equally useful, 
or equally true. Extreme relativism is any view that denies the possi- 
bility of absolute truth by insisting that nothing could be true with- 
out relativistic qualification; its moral correlate insists that nothing 
could be good without qualification. Extreme relativism interests 
philosophers because it makes contradiction (or contradiction on 
moral topics) impossible, but it cannot be attributed to any of the 
sophists, with the possible exception of Protagoras.° 

Early Greek travellers readily came to the idea that the different 
moral traditions they discovered were equally arbitrary, since they 
rested only on custom. The power of custom (nomos) was recognized 
before the sophists and celebrated in the often-quoted line of Pindar, 
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“Nomos is king” (to be found, for example, at Plato’s Gorgias 484b). 
Herodotus observes how customary notions of right and wrong vary 
across cultural boundaries (III.38}, and, as travelling teachers, some 
sophists developed an interest in comparing ethical, political, and 
religious ideas in various cultures. Research of this kind tends to 
make traditional values seem arbitrary, and defenders even of newly 
spawned traditions had reason to feel threatened by the new learning 
in the later fifth century, because it appealed to the conservatives 
who were critical of the new customs of democratic Athens. Such 
research might have led to extreme relativism had it not involved a 
commitment to natural values, such as the passion for nature that 
guides Callicles in his radical attack on custom (Plato Gorg. 483a- 
484Cc). 

We have already seen how opposing views can be made equally 
reasonable through the selection of different information as rele- 
vant by different orators for judgments of eikos. Though disturbing, 
this result does not entail extreme relativism: contrary views may 
be equally reasonable in a world of unqualified truths, just as it may 
be equally probable for a coin to fall heads or tails. Moreover, ex- 
treme relativism would wipe out eikos by rejecting unqualified truth, 
which is its conceptual parent. 

Conflicting views may be equally useful, depending on circum- 
stances. Like Heraclitus, Protagoras probably held that the same 
thing could be good for one species and bad for another (Plato, Prot. 
334a-c, cf. DK22 B61). On this view, conflicting opinions about the 
healthfulness of a certain oil would be equally useful, depending on 
whether the oil was to be taken internally or externally. Such rela- 
tivism may have furthered in some minds the independent idea that 
there is no such thing as an absolute good or an absolute evil, but it 
does not in itself entail extreme relativism. 

Equality in point of truth is a more radical claim, and this, prob- 
ably, is Protagoras’ teaching: “A human being is the measure of all 
things, of those things that are that they are, and of those things that 
are not that they are not” (DK 80 B1). According to Plato, this sen- 
tence (probably from a book called Truth) implies that my judgments 
are true for me at any time, and yours for you (Tht. 152a). In its initial 
context this seems to apply only to perception, but Plato extends it 
to opinion in general. On Plato’s understanding, Protagoras means to 
claim that no opinion is ever false, and that every opinion is true for 
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the person whose opinion it is. Relativism regarding truth implies 
that conflicting views are equally true. This raises a problem in logic. 
If the conflicting views are contrary, they cannot both be true; that 
is what contrary means. If they are not contrary, then in what sense 
do they conflict? It cannot be a truth-functional conflict if there is 
no common truth, and it cannot be a conflict over action if there is 
no common reality in which to act. 


Protagoras and truth 


Ancient philosophers recognized the difficulty in Protagoras’ rela- 
tivism regarding truth. Four solutions were considered in ancient 
times, none entirely satisfactory. We cannot be sure which of these, 
if any, would sit well with Protagoras. We must keep in mind that the 
human-measure sentence comes to us without a context that would 
enable us to reach a definite interpretation. As to whether “human 
being” refers to an individual or to the species, scholars generally fol- 
low Plato’s individualist reading, but with caution. Plato’s testimony 
is not authoritative, since it is woven into a dialogue that carries on 
Plato’s own philosophical work. The evidence of later writers, such 
as Aristotle and, much later, Sextus Empiricus, is derived from Aca- 
demic sources that are themselves contaminated by Plato.'° What 
follows is a summary of the principal attempts to reconstruct Pro- 
tagoras’ teaching. 

First, Aristotle thought Protagoras meant to dispense with the law 
of noncontradiction altogether, and to insist that conflicting opin- 
ions are simply true, even if they are contradictory. He says Pro- 
tagoras’ human-measure follows from, and entails, the position that 
the same judgment may be true and false at the same time (Metaph. 
IV.5 1009a6-15 and IV.4 1007b18-25). But the cost of giving up that 
law is high, and Protagoras seems to have invoked the law in other 
contexts: Protagoras 339b9 shows that Plato thought Protagoras ob- 
jected to contradictions in poetry, and Plato’s own attempts to solve 
the problem do not dispense with the law. 

Second, a solution implied by Plato’s Theaetetus (without his in- 
fusion of Heracliteanism): If “the wind is warm” and “the wind is 
cold” are contrary without qualification, they are opposed enough 
to be conflicting; if each is true under a qualification (“for me,” “for 
you”) then they are equal enough in respect of truth, although neither 
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is simply true, and the qualifiers (“to me” and “to you”) eliminate 
real conflict. If this is Protagoras’ solution, he must deny that one 
speaker can really contradict another, and this too is attested (Plato, 
Euthydemus 286ab, D.L. IX.53.}. Each opposed speaker would be re- 
porting on a private truth; and there would be no conflict between 
them. This too carries a high cost: it is hard to understand what could 
be meant by private truths, especially since scholars agree that Pro- 
tagoras could not have been an idealist and did not mean that the 
content of my mind simply constitutes my private truth." It is hard 
anyway to dispense with the idea — fundamental to Protagoras’ teach- 
ing — that speakers can take contrary positions. But Plato’s solution 
rules out even practical (as opposed to logical) conflict. For example, 
you, finding the wind cold, may wish for shelter from it, while I, 
finding it warm, may wish to stay out in it; but we are not speaking 
of the same wind, so there is no conflict. 

Third is the Heraclitean interpretation also given in the Theaete- 
tus. There, the Platonic Socrates attributes to Protagoras, as to 
Heraclitus, the idea that opposites are always shifting into and out of 
the things we perceive (and everything else is changing as well). This 
he calls the “secret teaching” of Protagoras, implying that he had no 
evidence for this interpretation, either from the written record or 
from oral reports. We must suppose this is entirely Plato’s contribu- 
tion and has no direct relevance to Protagoras, except that we need to 
explain why Plato thought the hypothesis of change explained the 
human-measure. His solution to the problem of contradiction is this: 
what I perceive obtains only at the moment at which I perceive it, 
and similarly for you (on the assumptions that no two of us perceive 
the same object at the same moment, and we each change the ob- 
ject by perceiving it). Plato insists that in this view “is” would have 
to be replaced everywhere by “becomes”; but if “is” drops out of 
the picture, so too must truth and knowledge as Plato understands 
them. Nevertheless, each person’s changing perceptions infallibly 
correspond to the changing objects with which he or she is in per- 
ceptual contact, so that something like relativity of truth would be 
preserved in the secret doctrine. 

The fourth solution is the most benign. Suppose there is one truth 
for all of us, but that it is complex enough to support our different 
views of it. Things might be constituted out of the opposites, for 
example, as early Greek philosophers believed; and if there is both 
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hot and cold in the wind, then I might feel more of the hot (owing 
to some peculiar feature of my perceptual apparatus) while you feel 
more of the cold, but each of us feels something that is truly in the 
wind. The wind really is both hot and cold, and this is logically pos- 
sible if opposites can be copresent, as sweet and sour can be stirred 
into the same soup. This leaves logic intact, but in what sense does 
it allow our views to conflict? They conflict in that they single out 
polar opposites from among the wind’s qualities; they might also 
conflict if they recommend opposite courses of action (go indoors, 
stay outside), since it is the same wind for both of us. The only an- 
cient authority for this fourth view is Sextus Empiricus in Outlines 
of Pyrrhonism 1.216, but his account may be derived from a misread- 
ing of Plato’s Theaetetus, which in itself requires either the second 
sort of interpretation or the third.'? The case for the fourth read- 
ing must rest on eikos: it is the most reasonable in view of what 
we know of Protagoras and his time.*3 On this reading, Protagoras 
does not deny absolute truth and is not an extreme relativist. That 
is a happy result, because extreme relativism is incompatible with a 
number of claims made by Protagoras and other sophists. 


Nature and the new learning 


“Whatever we see has a nature (physis),” says Gorgias, “not the na- 
ture we wish, but the one each thing turns out to have” (Helen 15). 
Appeals to nature or to the natures of things are endemic to the new 
learning and rule out extreme relativism or scepticism. Nature is 
independent of what anyone thinks it to be, so if a thinker wishes to 
attack popular or conventional views, what is more appropriate or 
natural than to appeal to nature itself as a witness against tradition? 
Nature lies behind knowledge in the way convention (nomos) lies 
behind opinion, and the appeal to nature typically tries to pit the 
knowledge of the appellant against common opinion. Since nature 
is the same for all, the appeal to nature defies relativism; and since 
the appeal presupposes knowledge, it excludes scepticism. 

Hippias, according to Plato, appeals to physis to defend his view of 
the natural kinship of humankind (or at least of the wise), who are 
divided by the mere conventions of national difference (Prot. 337d- 
338b). Plato’s Callicles attacks conventional justice on the ground 
that it tries to block the law of nature that the strong should be free 
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to satisfy their greatest desires (Gorg. 482C¢ ff.). Gorgias is too playful 
for us to be sure he believes what he says on behalf of nature in the 
Helen, but the case is clear for Protagoras’ standard for “correctness 
of words.” This he applies against the conventions of language as 
if it were an appeal to nature — to natural gender, for example.‘ 
Moreover, Plato shows Protagoras defending justice as universal to 
human societies by putting it among the necessities of human life. 
Although acquired by learning, justice is nevertheless parallel to the 
natural abilities of animals to survive (Prot. 322). As a necessary tool 
of survival, justice cannot be whatever a group might say it is; it 
could not, for example, be the law of tooth and fang (which would 
not support survival), and there must be natural limits on what it 
could be. An adequate account of Protagoras’ relativism must be 
tempered by a recognition of this tendency towards naturalism. The 
combination is not as odd as it may seem: Nietzsche combines his 
well-known perspectival relativism with psychological naturalism. 
For both the ancient and the modern relativist, however, naturalism 
is rooted not in metaphysics, but in human experience.'> Generally, 
the new learning’s attack on tradition was founded not on relativism 
but on views about the fixed natures of things. The traditional views 
that sophists are relativists'® must give way to the recognition that 
what most characterizes the sophists as a group is their commitment 
to human nature as a subject of study. We must also give up the idea 
that sophists are sceptics. 


Gorgias and scepticism 


Gorgias’ three theses in On not being are, for anything you might 
mention: (1) that it is nothing; (2} that, even if it were something, 
it would be unknowable; and (3) that, even if it were knowable, 
it could not be made evident to others.'? This is neither scepti- 
cism nor relativism: it is not scepticism, because a true sceptic 
(in the ancient sense) holds back from all beliefs, even from nega- 
tive ones such as the ones for which Gorgias argues here; it is not 
relativism, because Gorgias’ claims are global and negative (“it is 
unknowable to all of us”), whereas a relativist such as Protagoras 
makes claims that are positive and local (“my views are true for me”). 
It is not extreme relativism because that makes outright falsehood 
impossible and therefore eliminates contradiction and refutation; 
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but Gorgias consistently allows that some positions are true, others 
false.t® 

Gorgias develops his argument here dialectically, using argument 
forms borrowed from the dogmatic philosophers to whom he is 
opposed — mainly Zeno and Melissus. The work is a serious attempt 
to refute theirs and Parmenides’ views on being. The thesis is sim- 
ply negative, so we cannot be sure what, if anything, Gorgias would 
have put in the place of the views he refutes.'? It seems most likely 
that he had no philosophical theory to propose at all — no alternative 
account of being, knowledge, or meaning — just the practice itself 
which he taught, of influencing human affairs through the effective 
use of words. In a modern context, he would perhaps call himself a 
behaviourist and a pragmatist. 

Although scepticism and relativism are strictly speaking opposed, 
they nevertheless have certain affinities. Relativity became one of 
the principal tropes of sceptical argument in later antiquity, and an- 
cient sources identify Aenesidemus — the thinker who probably re- 
vived Pyrrhonism in the first century B.c. — as a relativist. Although 
one of Sextus’ sources makes Protagoras a positive dogmatist (PH 
1.216), another lists him among thinkers who abolish the criterion 
by appeal to relativism (M.VII.60}. The road goes both ways, however: 
scepticism about the imperceptible leads to relativism. 


Scepticism about the imperceptible 


“Concerning the gods,” Protagoras wrote, “I am not in a position to 
know either that they exist or that they do not, nor can I know what 
they look like, for many things prevent my knowing - the subject 
is obscure (adélon), and human life is short” (DK 80 B4). Protagoras 
probably means that we do not have any clear sightings of the gods, 
as we might if we had lived long enough to have been witnesses of 
events in which the gods are said to have intervened. On this as on 
other subjects, Protagoras eschews speculation outside the human 
sphere.”° 

Generally, Protagoras limits what we know to what we perceive, 
the rest being adélon. Some evidence suggests that Protagoras holds 
that what is perceived at a given time is all that is really there.?! 
A strong empiricism of this kind leads to relativism regarding truth 
(with problems to be discussed in the following sections}, since 
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different people may perceive different things in similar circum- 
stances. It is for such reasons that Democritus rejects perception 
as a source of knowledge for the way things are, and we can be fairly 
sure that Protagoras would abstain from talk about entities as ob- 
scure as Democritean atoms. Protagoras and Democritus came from 
the same city and were roughly contemporary (there was debate even 
in ancient times as to which was the elder). We have evidence that 
they disagree, in a way confusing to their ancient followers, as to the 
import of perceptual relativism. Democritus quarrels with Protago- 
ras’ view that “each thing is no more (ou mallon) such than such,” 
though he says something similar himself. Presumably they would 
agree on the relativity of perceptible qualities but vigorously dis- 
agree about whether there are fixed structures beneath the level of 
perception (DK 68 B156.14). Even Plato will agree to the relativity of 
what is perceived; that is why he turns to the unperceived. Protago- 
ras, however, turns away from the unperceived and so forces himself 
into some form of relativism. 


Teaching without knowledge 


Plato thinks most sophists value persuasion over truth. He blames 
them for presenting themselves as moral teachers when their knowl- 
edge amounts (in his view) to little more than an ability to mimic 
experts. Plato’s standards are too high to be met by any normal hu- 
man (as he himself would admit}, but we cannot save Protagoras and 
Gorgias from this charge simply by applying a gentler standard, since 
we have reason to believe that both of them taught views that would 
make it impossible to satisfy any reasonable standard of knowledge. 
How can Protagoras teach if relativism means he knows no more 
than his pupils? How can Gorgias teach if he is right in On not be- 
ing? If they are coherent in thought and practice, then they must 
believe they could be teachers without having knowledge. 


A Gorgian answer 


Gorgias claims to teach only rhetoric, and if Plato is right about 
this, Gorgias teaches the art of speaking in total abstraction from 
any subject matter. On not being raises difficulties for knowing or 
communicating the way things are, but it implies nothing directly 
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about the mastery and transmission of skills. So, for example, if 
Gorgias taught carpentry, and we agreed he could do this without 
pretending to know or say what wood or furniture actually is, he 
would be safe from his own arguments (if not from Socrates’). But 
Gorgias teaches rhetoric, and that is uniquely vulnerable. The third 
argument of On not being concludes: “If anything is knowable, no 
one could make it evident to another both because things are not 
words and because no one has the same thing in mind as another.”?” 

If the aim of rhetoric were to put what the speaker wants into the 
minds of an audience, effective rhetoric would be impossible on this 
argument. Yet Gorgias teaches rhetoric. Perhaps he takes a different 
view of this, one by which an orator would succeed if he gets the votes 
he wants, regardless of what occurs to the minds of his audience - if, 
that is, his aim is purely behavioural. If so, Gorgias’ argument is not 
against the power of words but against understanding their meanings 
as referential or ideational, and his argument does not threaten his 
career. The aim of rhetoric would be to influence action, nothing 
more.”3 


A Protagorean answer 


Protagoras’ human-measure implies that, since my judgments would 
be true for me and yours for you, neither of us would have anything to 
gain from a teacher — not, at least, in point of truth (Plato Tht. 161c- 
162c). Everyone would have from private resources such knowledge 
as is possible for anyone to have, and no one could know more than 
another on any subject. 

If the aim of teaching were the transmission of knowledge, then 
teaching would be impossible in Protagoras’ view. Yet Protagoras 
teaches. Perhaps this is because he would separate teaching from 
knowledge altogether. The main subject he claims to teach is good 
judgment in practical affairs, euboulia, along with the ability to 
speak on either side of an issue - an ability Aristotle connects with 
the use of eikos (Rhet. II.24). Good judgment in the area of reasonable 
expectation depends not on knowing more of the truth than others 
do, but on having the good sense to ask pertinent questions and to rec- 
ognize what information is most relevant. Eikos is conceptually par- 
asitic on truth, but the route to eikos (unlike the route to truth} does 
not require special knowledge of the matter at hand, since all parties 
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to a dispute about eikos start with the same information. Therefore, 
in order for Protagoras to be a teacher, he does not need more infor- 
mation or better grounded information than what his pupils have. 
He can instead teach from only this advantage — good judgment. 

Gorgias and Protagoras would give similar answers because both 
turn away from earlier philosophers’ fascination with knowing the 
hidden natures of things. They have not, however, dispensed with 
nature altogether. It is nature that sets conditions on human sur- 
vival and makes predictable the effects of words and passions on our 
actions, but this is not the Nature sought by scientists or metaphysi- 
cians behind the surface of conflicting appearances. Nature for the 
sophists is the complex reality that marks our experience of being hu- 
man and enables us to entertain reasonable expectations towards one 
another. Although never stable enough to be the object of Platonic 
knowledge, this reality is accessible to anyone’s opinion through 
honesty and good judgment. And although the art of words is not 
suited to proving one opinion or another beyond doubt, it can carry 
us to see which are the most reasonable opinions to hold in view 
of what we do know. For the arena of human action and decision, 
where knowledge cannot obtain a grip, teaching good judgment and 
the art of words takes the highest practical value. This is the main 
teaching of the sophists. Its unexpected legacy has been the enduring 
challenge it has provided to philosophers. 


NOTES 


1 The Helen is in DK as 82 B11; translations are in Sprague [431] and 
Gagarin/ Woodruff [429]. 

2 The main thesis of Cole [440], on which see the review by W. W. Forten- 
baugh, Gnomon 65 (1993) 385—89. 

3 Evidence for Protagoras’ interest in the correctness of words: Plato, Crat. 

391¢, Phaedrus 267c6, Prot. 338¢e-339a; Plutarch, Pericles 36.3; Aristotle, 

SE 14 173b17. 

Imitated in Plato, Prot. 337a-c. 

Guthrie [17] 205. 

Attributed by Aristotle to Protagoras (Rhetoric I.24 1402423). 

Woodruff [448]. See also Vegetti in this volume p. 278. 

For a detailed analysis, see Long [464]. 

Bett [470], Fine [473]. For Protagoras in relation to Democritus, see Taylor 

in this volume p. 193. 
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For an elegant summary of the main issues in interpreting the fragment, 
and the scholarly consensus on these, see Mansfeld [475] 43. 

Burnyeat [471]. 

For the second, see Burnyeat [471]; for the third, Fine [473]. 

This reconstruction, usually called the objective interpretation, is cau- 
tiously favoured by many recent scholars: Kerferd [433] 87; Mansfeld 
[475] 43; and Schiappa [476] 130. For a review of scholarly opinion, see 
Kerferd [433] 87 n.3. 

Aristotle, SE 14 173b17. 

On Nietzsche’s naturalism and perspectivism, see B. Leiter, “Perspec- 
tivism in Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals,” in R. Schacht, ed., Niet- 
zsche, Genealogy, Morality: Essays on Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals. 
(Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1994) 334-57. 

For example, de Romilly [435] 95—103. 

Gorgias’ On not being survives in two paraphrases; one, by Sextus Em- 
piricus (M. VII.65-87}, has evidently been adapted to serve the sceptical 
purposes of Gorgias’ sources; the other, by the author of pseudo-Aristotle, 
Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias {also defective) is preferred by many 
scholars and is translated in Gagarin/Woodruff [429]. Sextus’ paraphrase 
is translated in Sprague [431] as B3. 

Kerferd [433] 97. 

On the interpretation of On not being, see Kerferd [433] 93-100; 
Mourelatos [465]; and Newiger [466]. Victor Caston argues, in a bril- 
liant paper that will be part of the festschrift for A.P.D. Mourelatos that 
he is editing, that Gorgias’ opponent in On not being cannot be Eleatic, 
and conjectures that it is Protagoras. 

On the implications of B4 for interpreting the human-measure fragment, 
see Mansfeld [475]. 

Aristotle Metaph. IX.3 1047a4-7: “nothing is perceptible [as F] unless it 
is being perceived [as F],” cf. DK 29 A29. Protagoras is also said to assert 
that a circle and a tangent meet not at a point (as geometers say) but, 
presumably, as we see them -— over a distance (Aristotle, Metaph. III.2 
997b35-998a4). A possible fragment from Didymus the Blind bears on 
this (Woodruff [479]}, as does the dialogue of Zeno and Protagoras on the 
millet (DK 29 A29 = Simplicius, In phys. 1108.18ff.). For related views, 
see Antiphon 6 and 37 in Gagarin/ Woodruff [429]. 

Gagarin / Woodruff [429] 209. 

Mourelatos [465]. 
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15 Protagoras and Antiphon: 
Sophistic debates on justice 


INTRODUCTION 


Justice was a major topic of debate at Athens during the period that 
extends from Aeschylus’ Eumenides (456 B.c.}), with its celebration 
of the inauguration of the court of the Areopagus, down to the trial 
and death of Socrates (399 B.c.), memorialized in Plato’s Apology.’ 
Historians, dramatists, orators, and philosophers provide a range of 
perspectives and evidence on one of the crucial issues of the age. 
In the earliest Greek literature human justice had been very closely 
linked to divine justice and power, but in the fifth century, the time 
of tribunals and popular assemblies, what chiefly attracts attention 
is justice purely in the human sphere. Questions are raised about its 
origin, its connection with nature and truth, its performance, the 
conditions that can guarantee its development, and the forces that 
generate its opposite — coercive power, violence, and injustice. 

In order to acquire a general idea of the terms in which these issues 
were explored at the end of the fifth century, it is enough to read the 
speeches Plato puts into the mouths of Glaucon and Adeimantus 
at the beginning of book two of his Republic. These speeches pro- 
vide the best introduction to our theme because they exemplify the 
cultural background against which Plato develops his great project 
in this dialogue. Before turning to details, a few words are necessary 
on some of the questions that emerge in the preceding book. 

At the beginning of the Republic, Socrates accepts the invitation 
to enter the house of the elderly Cephalus, father of the orator Lysias 
and of Polemarchus. It is Cephalus who, in the course of talking 
to Socrates about the advantages and disadvantages of old age and 
wealth, introduces the theme of justice: one who is near the end of 
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life begins to be take seriously the stories (which he has previously 
ignored or ridiculed) about the punishments meted out in Hades to 
those who have committed injustice. From what Cephalus says, a 
definition of justice emerges (“to tell the truth and to give back what 
one has received”) which leaves Socrates doubtful but which Pole- 
marchus defends, drawing support from the poet Simonides (33 1cd], 
who takes justice to be “rendering to each what is due.” In the 
course of the ensuing discussion, Socrates also refutes this definition 
and its implications (“doing good to friends and harm to enemies”). 
This angers Thrasymachus, and after restraining himself with diffi- 
culty, he intervenes (336c}, eager to propose a definition of justice he 
finds incontestable: “Justice is nothing else than the interest of the 
stronger.” 

When Socrates invites him to elaborate, Thrasymachus observes 
that justice is identical in all communities, however they are gover- 
ned, and coincides with the interest of the established power, wheth- 
er its constitutional form is tyranny, oligarchy, or democracy.” Schol- 
ars have wrestled greatly over trying to work out the precise details 
of Thrasymachus’ position,} but for our purpose it is sufficient to 
point out that, when pressed by Socrates, he says (343cd): 


Justice and right are in reality another’s good, the interest of the one who is 
superior and ruling but a harm accruing to the one who obeys and serves. 
Injustice is the opposite, and it rules over the real simpletons and just per- 
sons. Those who are ruled serve the interest of the one who is superior, and 
by serving him they make him happy but do nothing of the kind for them- 
selves. 


According to Thrasymachus, just and advantageous behaviour does 
not coincide in the same person. Whoever respects the laws and does 
no injury to his neighbour, that is, the just person, gives room to the 
one who behaves in the opposite way and always receives back less 
than the unjust person. This is a general rule, but its results are max- 
imally evident in the case of tyranny. There force and power allow a 
single individual to pursue his own interest systematically, and this 
can only happen by committing injustice against other individuals 
who, unless they commit it in their turn, allow the one who is unjust 
to achieve his interest to the full. Not only are the misdeeds of the 
tyrant not punished, thus sanctioning the principle that the interest 
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of the one with power coincides with justice, but they also have the 
further effect of giving him, thanks to his success at wrong-doing, 
the reputation of being the happiest of men.* Hence, persons who 
reproach injustice do so entirely out of fear that if they commit un- 
just actions they will suffer them in their turn. An individual's just 
behaviour does not coincide with his own interest and therefore does 
not make him happy, but it guarantees the interest and happiness of 
his neighbours because it does not expose them to the risk of under- 
going injustice. This holds true both in interpersonal relations and 
particularly in the relations between subject and government, be- 
cause power guarantees impunity or establishes laws that are useful 
to those in power. 

In his response to Thrasymachus Socrates declares he does not 
believe: 


That injustice is more advantageous than justice, not even if it allows 
and does not prevent itself from doing what it wants to do. Let us imag- 
ine...someone who is unjust, and let him have the capability of doing in- 
justice either by escaping notice or by recourse to open conflict. Even so, I 
at least am not convinced that his situation is more advantageous than that 
of justice; and that is not perhaps only my reaction but also one shared by 
someone else among us. (345a} 


Those who do not believe that injustice is better than justice cer- 
tainly include Glaucon, who soon maintains ({347e} that he finds the 
just man’s life more advantageous than the life of one who is unjust. 
But this statement is ambiguous and needs further clarification: it 
could be accepted by someone who holds that, while the advanta- 
geous and the good do not coincide completely, justice though not 
a good is the lesser evil, and useful solely because it avoids greater 
evils. Here we encounter a widely accepted position that was, of 
course, the exact opposite of Socrates’ convictions. Glaucon repeats 
his point at the beginning of the next book when he expresses the 
wish to hear Socrates prove, once and for all, what no one has done 
hitherto, that justice is a good in itself for its possessor, irrespective 
of its consequences or whatever advantages it may produce. Only 
thus will it be possible to dispel the ambiguity embedded in the claim 
that the life of the just man is more advantageous than that of the 
unjust and to show that being just is good and coincides with one’s 
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interest. There is a need, then, to explain the current opinions on the 
origin and nature of justice (cf. 358a3-4; 358c; 358e-359b) in order to 
persuade Socrates to discuss the issue in a full and proper way. 

As [have already mentioned, Glaucon’s discourse (35 8e-362c) and 
the one by Adeimantus that follows it (362c-367a) provide a most 
suitable introduction to the theme of this chapter. The two brothers 
do not refer to any thinker by name, and what they say is certainly 
Plato’s invention; but any reader familiar with Athenian life in the 
fifth century and with sophistic discussions cannot fail to take Plato 
to be evoking familiar arguments, even if those actually advanced (of 
which we have little direct evidence} were not formulated in terms 
so explicit and so brutally clear. Plato evidently alludes to theories 
of justice elaborated by persons who were intellectually gifted and 
culturally influential,’ and also to the common opinion reflected in 
or conditioning the behaviour of citizens in their daily lives, thereby 
providing confirmation for the theories themselves. 

The main lines of Glaucon’s position, which is presented as a eu- 
logy of injustice, are as follows. Speaking absolutely, or rather (to 
use the contemporary language}, speaking with reference to “nature” 
(physis), to do injustice is something good {agathon}, whereas to suf- 
fer it is something bad (kakon), in the sense that the first action is 
advantageous, the second disadvantageous. However, since the dis- 
advantages that result from suffering injustice outweigh the advan- 
tages that accrue from doing it, those who are not in a position to do 
injustice and avoid suffering it find it profitable to make an agree- 
ment with one another not to do injustice. This is why human beings 
began to set up laws and make compacts. The name of legality and 
justice (nomimon kai dikaion) was given to law, which thus appears 
as a compromise between what is best (to do injustice without suf- 
fering the consequences} and what is worst (to suffer it without the 
possibility of retaliation). It follows that one who practises justice 
does it under constraint, to avoid a greater evil, and not voluntarily, 
as would be the case if justice were a good in itself. 

Being just, as thus construed, can certainly be called advanta- 
geous, but it is so solely because of the agreement that prevents one 
from suffering injustice in one’s turn. Under this conception justice 
turns out to be a second-best advantage. In reality, nature impels peo- 
ple to pursue self-aggrandizement (pleonexia) as their good, while law 
together with force (bia) induces them to respect equality (359c5-6). 
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This means that as soon as conditions are favourable, nature regains 
the upper hand over the rules forcibly imposed by law, and that who- 
ever can commit injustice with impunity does so. People think that, 
from their private and personal perspective, being unjust benefits 
them far more than being just (360d) — so much so, that if someone 
who could do injustice did not do so he would be regarded as insane 
(acting contrary to his true nature and real advantage) even though 
he would be insincerely praised by those who are afraid of having 
injustice done to them. 

If we took the lives of two men, one completely and truly just 
and the other completely and truly unjust, and gave the former the 
semblance or reputation of being completely unjust and the latter 
the opposite, the just man’s life would be generally regarded as the 
paradigm of unhappiness and the unjust man’s the opposite. Justice, 
then, pertains to the sphere of doxa, appearance and opinion, injus- 
tice to that of truth and reality (alétheia, 362a). Injustice, personal 
advantage, and happiness are strictly linked, according to this view. 

Adeimantus’ discourse, though it maintains the same perspective 
as Glaucon’s, is presented as a eulogy of justice, albeit with the aim 
of showing that what counts is its appearance (365b). To the objec- 
tion that it is difficult to escape detection from committing injustice, 
various expedients are available: in regard to human sanctions, peo- 
ple can have recourse to secret clubs, and to rhetoricians who teach 
the art of persuading juries of one’s innocence; as for the divine, one 
can suppose that there are no gods, or that they take no interest in 
human affairs, or that, if they do, they can be easily placated.® 

To strengthen his case that human nature is inclined to injustice, 
Glaucon inserts in his speech the famous story of Gyges’ ring. This 
enabled its possessor, a simple shepherd, to make himself invisible 
and so seize power by killing the king and becoming the founder of 
the dynasty of Croesus of Lydia (Rep. II 359c-360b). As is well known, 
Plato takes over a story told by Herodotus (I.8-13). In this latter ac- 
count the wife of King Candaules forces Gyges to kill her husband 
and to take his place in order to punish Candaules for making Gyges 
look upon her extraordinary beauty. Herodotus’ narrative is designed 
to explain how Gyges came to acquire power, but it is noteworthy 
that the historian does not connect this event with the murder of 
the king.” According to Herodotus, Gyges initially resisted the king’s 
wish but was forced to submit through fear of suffering something 
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worse (I.9.1]. Then, placed by the queen in a position where he had to 
choose between killing or being killed, he chose killing. Herodotus 
emphasizes this point twice (I.11.4; 12.1}, but he also insists that 
Gyges had no real choice; this is the fundamental difference between 
his version and the one told by Glaucon. The choice appears forced 
and inevitable because the alternatives are extreme — his life or his 
death. The Gyges of Herodotus is not motivated by sexual desire or 
by a natural lust for power or by a calculation of his future advantage. 
There are more differences, then, than similarities between the two 
stories. 

To clarify the point, let us imagine that Herodotus’ Gyges had had 
a ring that made its wearer invisible. Given the way this story is told, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Gyges would have used his ring to en- 
able him to flee, thereby avoiding transgression of his people’s laws 
(I.10.3). Glaucon’s Gyges instead uses the ring as his means of killing 
with impunity, and so, doing what he really wants to do with no risk. 
The point of this story is to show that any human being, in virtue 
of being human, would act similarly in analogous circumstances. 
In book ten of the Republic (612b), we find explicit confirmation of 
what every reader of Plato knows well: for the Platonic Socrates, 
the ring, as a symbol of impunity, has no value and no function. 
If Socrates had found himself in the situation of Herodotus’ Gyges, 
he would have unhesitatingly chosen suicide rather than commit- 
ting injustice. We have only to think of Socrates’ discussions with 
Polus and Callicles in the Gorgias, or his refutation of the proposal 
in the Crito that he should save himself from unjust condemnation 
by violating the laws. 

The profound differences between the two Gyges stories enable 
us to focus on the principal point at issue in discussions of justice 
during the second half of the fifth century — the conception of human 
nature that is presupposed. I should like to suggest that one position, 
true to the spirit of Herodotus’ account, is in essence the thesis of 
Protagoras, whereas the version narrated by Glaucon is very close to 
the thesis of Antiphon. 


PROTAGORAS ON JUSTICE 


On the basis of Protagoras’ dates and what Plato says about him, 
we may reasonably suppose that he was the first thinker to deal 
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extensively and authoritatively with the question of justice. Yet, it 
is difficult to ascertain in what work or works and in what form 
he treated the topic. The attribution to Protagoras of a work called 
Truth is based on a hint in Plato (Tht. 161c). On the evidence of 
Sextus Empiricus (M. VII.60), the same work was given the subti- 
tle, Overthrowing arguments (Kataballontes logoi), but strangely 
enough, neither title is found in the catalogue of Protagoras’ works 
(D.L. IX.55). This is all the more surprising because the one thing 
we know about this work for certain is that it opened with the cel- 
ebrated sentence: “Man is the measure of all things, of the things 
that are that they are, and of the things that are not that they are 
not.” (DK 80 B1}. Possibly Protagoras’ so called Truth was one of the 
arguments contained in his two books of Opposing arguments (An- 
tilogiai, D.L. IX.55}, and the subtitle mentioned by Sextus referred 
to this collection. 

This difficult question has some importance for our topic because 
we are told that, according to the Peripatetic Aristoxenus, “virtu- 
ally all of the Republic |i.e., Plato’s work] was written in Protago- 
ras’ Antilogika” (D.L. II1.37).° Although this testimony is obviously 
polemical and of dubious historical value, it at least proves that Pro- 
tagoras did treat the problem of justice at some length, even though 
we cannot be certain of his doing so in the work Plato calls Truth. 

As regards Antiphon, we happen to know rather more about his 
work On truth. The text was still being read and copied in the third 
century of our era. It was in at least two books and was cited by 
lexicographers as the work of Antiphon of Rhamnus.° A number of 
significant fragments dealing with justice are preserved on papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus.'° 

It is striking that the two sophists’ works share a common title, 
and this coincidence, together with what we know from other con- 
temporary literature, makes it plausible to regard them as the expo- 
nents of two radically different views on human nature and the role 
of justice, elaborated probably within a decade of one another. 

Protagoras reflects the political and cultural climate of the mid- 
dle of the fifth century when, in the aftermath of the Persian wars, 
the Athenians were consolidating their democratic regime.1! An- 
tiphon is the most notable representative of a critique of law (nomos), 
which seems to reach its peak in the 420s and to reflect the events 
of the Peloponnesian War as described in Thucydides’ history.’? The 
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questioning of nomos is shown most radically through the antithesis 
with nature (physis). This perspective presupposes familiarity with 
the conceptual categories of philosophy (truth versus appearance) 
and also awareness of anthropology as transmitted to us through the 
earliest Hippocratic treatises and the work of Thucydides. 

If we leave aside the section of the anonymous treatise Dissoi logoi 
(Twofold arguments} on justice and injustice that some have conjec- 
turally attributed to Protagoras,"3 the best evidence of his position 
comes from Plato. Early on in Plato’s Protagoras, the character so 
called treats the issue of justice extensively in myth and in argu- 
ment. Important too is Plato’s later dialogue Theaetetus. The dra- 
matic date of this dialogue, the year 399, postdates the life of Pro- 
tagoras; although he is not a living character in the Theaetetus, he 
is imagined to be speaking at one point (166a-168c} and his philoso- 
phy is discussed in great detail. Two features of this dialogue, which 
readers often forget, are relevant to our subject. First, Plato dates 
it just before the time when the Athenian democracy condemned 
Socrates to death. Secondly, the dialogue contains a so-called digres- 
sion, strategically placed in the middle (172c-177b), the theme of 
which (and Plato emphasizes its great importance) is the contrast 
between justice and injustice. 

In starting, as we should, with the Protagoras, we need to bear in 
mind that interpretation of Protagoras’ words in that dialogue has 
a significant bearing on our reading of the Theaetetus; according to 
some scholars, though by no means all, the Protagorean theses in the 
two works are incompatible. 

Invited by Socrates to prove that virtue is teachable, Protagoras 
starts by expounding his famous myth (320c-322d}. When the time 
was ripe for mortal races to be generated, the gods charged Prometheus 
and Epimetheus with the task of organizing them and giving them 
their appropriate faculties (dynameis). Because Epimetheus bung- 
led the distribution, by using up all the faculties on the other animals, 
humanity came into the world without any means of self-preserva- 
tion. So Prometheus stole fire and technology from Hephaestus and 
Athena, and gave them to man. Yet in spite of these gifts, human be- 
ings were not in a position to survive as a species because the other 
animals were too strong. Their first attempts at socialization as a 
means of survival failed because they lacked the art of politics and 
also, for that reason, the art of organizing themselves militarily. 
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Troubled at this situation, Zeus sent Hermes to earth with the 
mission to distribute to all humans aiddés and diké, “mutual respect 
and justice,” that is, the basic principles of social life. It is this posses- 
sion, rather than technology (necessary though that is as the human 
means of securing what animals get directly from nature), which 
chiefly distinguishes human beings from other creatures, and which 
enables them not to succumb to the law, prevailing in the animal 
world, that it is the strongest who survives, a law that would destroy 
the human race. The distribution of these capacities was accompa- 
nied by a decree from Zeus: whoever does not participate should be 
killed as a menace to the community. 

According to this story then, aidés and diké are attributes common 
to all normal human beings. They do not represent the natural state 
of individuals, taken in isolation, but they are to be taken as natural 
to human beings in so far as man has become a social being. Wherever 
cohabitation exists, there these two attributes are present notwith- 
standing the unjust behaviour of individuals who might cause one 
to have doubts about this (Prot. 327cd.). 

It is hardly a coincidence that the kernel of this myth is already 
present in Hesiod’s famous words (Works and Days 274-80): 


Perses, fix these things in your mind, pay heed to justice and cease to give any 
thought to violence. This is the law that Zeus has drawn up for humans, that 
fish and beasts and birds should devour one another, for they have no justice; 
but to humans he has given justice (diké), which is by far the best of things. 


Protagoras’ myth adapts Hesiod’s theme to his own time. For Pro- 
tagoras, law (or rather its abstract grounds, mutual respect and jus- 
tice}, far from conflicting with human nature, provides the only con- 
ditions under which security is guaranteed for human beings, that is, 
a civil society. Law in this conception coincides with utility or with 
what is beneficial to the human species in general. Leaving myth and 
turning to history, Protagoras finds his general principle articulated 
in the nomoi (standard norms or legal statutes) that every commu- 
nity establishes for its own advantage. Justice consists in respect for 
these norms. Thanks to them and the way the members of a society 
are inculcated accordingly from the time they are born, the individ- 
ual’s interest is absorbed into the collective interest, guaranteed by 
it and in some sense facilitated by it (Prot. 327b): the individual is 
protected as such and as a part of a group. 
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The tight connection between individual and group (or, to use Aris- 
totle’s language, the fact that man is a social animal} is clearly for- 
mulated by Socrates in the defence he offers to Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus (166a-168c, especially 167a-c). If a group of individuals 
unites its specific judgements in a communal judgement, the latter 
takes on the same incontrovertible status that applies to the individ- 
ual’s perception of anything, such as the temperature of the wind or 
the flavour of honey. That which appears “just” and “fine” to every 
community is so for as long as the community decides so. But the 
content of what is just and fine varies from community to commu- 
nity, in the same way as, with individuals, perceptions vary from one 
to another (cf. Prot. 334ab). And, as an individual’s perception may 
not always be useful to the subject (in the case of illness, for example, 
the disagreeable experience of finding honey bitter may cause some- 
one to call in a doctor}, so Protagoras, by operating on the body politic 
(just like a doctor on a human body) can establish as just and good for 
each city what is useful to it. Given the premise that what is law- 
ful and what is just coincide, Protagoras provides himself with the 
grounds for his educational mission, which he calls “the art of good 
deliberation” (euboulia, Prot. 318e-319a) and which is equivalent to 
“advantageous” deliberation. The concept presupposes a direct in- 
tervention to modify the mental state of the subject or subjects, but 
the individual or the group remains the instigator of its own deci- 
sions (just as each individual, whether healthy or sick, remains the 
measure of its own perceptions, whether they are advantageous or 
harmful). 

In the light of all this it seems legitimate to draw two conclu- 
sions: first, for Protagoras the community’s decision — or what the 
community holds valid - coincides with what is just, and injustice 
therefore is violating the community's nomoi. Second, the content 
of the individual’s perception and thought is generated by the pecu- 
liar connection between himself and things, and he is the measure of 
things because no one else can replace his perception and experience 
of reality; similarly, the connection between the set of nomoi (that 
which appears in common) and the group that produces them as such 
is incontrovertible. Yet, as the individual’s state can be damaged and 
generate a condition needing medical treatment, so the body politic 
can generate a damaging system of law or justice and require the 
“wise man’s” intervention, with his knowledge of how to restore 
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the unity temporarily broken between what is legal or just and what 
is advantageous. 

Thus the relationship between the group and what is legal, just, 
and advantageous is directly analogous to the individual’s relation 
to things. The group is the measure of what is just and unjust, and 
the content of these varies from people to people in the same way as 
each individual’s experience may contrast with that of any other. 

We can see how, then, in the eyes of Protagoras a democratic 
constitution could represent the political system in which, more 
than any other, collective and individual interests coincide. Such a 
system places all individual citizens in a condition of “equality be- 
fore the law” (isonomia).'+ That concept is expressed in the speech 
Herodotus gives to Otanes when he defends democracy (III.80.6), and 
it is most significantly paralleled in Pericles’ funeral oration (Thucy- 
dides I1.37.1-3). There Athenian culture is praised for the liberty its 
citizens enjoy, and also for the communal respect paid to the princi- 
ples of community life. Pericles seems to imply that diké and aidés, 
which Protagoras calls “the gifts of Zeus,” are supremely manifest 
in the behaviour of Athens’ citizens, which therefore serves as a con- 
firmation for the general validity of Protagoras’ myth. 

We should note, however, that Plato’s Socrates in the Theaetetus 
refutes the applicability to values of the analogy between the doc- 
tor and the sophist that he offered Protagoras as a defence against 
his rudest critics. The sophist, he argues, is the representative of a 
widespread opinion (172ab), and “Even those who do not fully ac- 
cept Protagoras’ reasoning take some such view of wisdom,” or hold 
in other words that, “in regard to justice and injustice, or piety and 
impiety, none of these exists by nature or has any reality of its own, 
but what appears collectively to people to be so is true at the time 
when it appears and for as long as it appears.” In short, what is valid 
for a person’s physical states (where to be healthy is “according to na- 
ture” and to be sick is “contrary to nature”) cannot apply to values: 
once we enter the world of nomos, of convention, there is no longer 
anything to guarantee the connection between justice, legality, and 
interest (individual and collective) which Protagoras deceives him- 
self that he can safeguard. This Platonic theme motivates the “most 
important discourse” (in the dialogue’s so-called digression, 177c) on 
the difference between the public speaker and the philosopher with 
its antithesis between justice as practised in daily life and justice per 
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se (175c). Plato evidently wanted to draw attention to what he saw 
as the inevitable results of Protagoras’ relativism and educational 
mission; for all his good intentions, Protagoras could not prevent the 
community’s ruin. 


THUCYDIDEAN INTERVAL 


Thucydides’ history is the best testimony to this degenerative pro- 
cess. Pericles’ optimistic propaganda in the funeral speech is flanked 
by a very disenchanted and dispassionate analysis of human nature 
and its motivations.'’ Here is a selection of some of the most famous 
passages. 

In describing the dissemination of the plague at Athens, Thucy- 
dides comments on the way “lawlessness” (anomia} resulted from 
the disruption of normal life (II.5 3): 


No fear of god or law of man had a restraining influence. As for the gods, 
it seemed to be the same thing whether one worshipped them or not, when 
one saw the good and the bad dying indiscriminately. As for offences against 
human law, no one expected to live long enough to be brought to trial and 
punished. (tr. Rex Warner} 


In the chaotic situation produced by the plague, the demands and 
impulses of individual nature surfaced, and thus they exposed the 
purely conventionalist character of the social norms on which the 
Athenians, in Pericles’ words, prided themselves. 

Thucydides makes similar points when he analyses the effects of 
civil war at Corcyra (III.82-83}. There too the disruption of normal 
life caused the emergence of elementary needs and unleashed self- 
assertive impulses that overturned traditional values. “War,” he ob- 
serves, “is a stern teacher,” a teacher that imposes itself with vio- 
lence and especially teaches people to give free rein to the violence 
that nestles in each one of us. 

The same pessimism about human nature is expressed by Diodotus 
during his debate with Cleon on the fate of Mytilene. Diodotus as- 
serts that punishment’® and the death penalty in particular are pow- 
erless to inhibit human nature from violating law (III.45)*7: 


People still take risks when they feel sufficiently confident. No one has ever 
yet risked committing a crime which he thought he could not carry out 
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successfully. The same is true of states. None has ever yet rebelled in the 
belief that it had insufficient resources ...Cities and individuals alike, all 
are by nature disposed to do wrong, and there is no law that will prevent 
it, as is shown by the fact that men have tried every kind of punishment, 
constantly adding to the list, in the attempt to find greater security from 
criminals. 


In Thucydides’ account of the Peloponnesian War, the concept of 
equilibrium between individual and collective interest (which the 
democratic constitution had seemed to safeguard) comes to be in- 
creasingly seen as in a state of crisis. But the collision between in- 
terest and justice (where justice signifies the principle of resolving 
conflicts without recourse to violence} is revealed most harshly in 
Athens’ external politics. The words of Cleon concerning laws and 
intellectuals in the Mytilene debate (II1.37.3-4}, and still more clearly, 
the famous declaration of the Athenian ambassadors to the people 
of Melos ten years later (V.89) repudiate the principle, endorsed by 
Hesiod and Protagoras, that the human species (as distinct from the 
animal world) possesses justice. Instead, they maintain that justice 
holds only between equals (i.e., between citizens or a single group} 
but not where the balance of power is unequal, as in foreign affairs. 
In this case, what applies is Hesiod’s fable about the hawk and the 
nightingale (Works and Days 202}: the one who is strongest wins. 


ANTIPHON 


The fragments of Antiphon’s work On truth are the only words of a 
sophist on the topic of justice that survive in an unmediated form. 
Although we have no firm evidence about their date of composition, 
it is a fair guess that they antedate the first performance of Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds.'* Given the work’s antidemocratic stance and its 
clear hostility to contemporary culture, it could well have appeared 
at the end of the 430s. 

“Legitimate” (nomimon) is the first word of the text that can 
be plausibly reconstructed (17.1B.1.5).79 It suggests that Antiphon 
had mentioned the identification of legality/conventional norm and 
justice, and that his definition of justice as “not transgressing the 
laws/norms of the community in which one lives as a citizen” (1B.1.6- 
11) was the conclusion of the preceding argument, which is lost, and 
the premise of what follows.?° 
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To grasp Antiphon’s critique of justice, two points are important. 
First, in the surviving portions of the text, Antiphon consistently 
uses “justice” and “just” (dikaiosyné/dikaion) in their traditional 
and current sense.” He does not, like Callicles in Plato’s Gorgias 
(483c), propose his own definition of justice — a “natural” or “true” 
justice — which contrasts with justice as conventionally conceived. 
Secondly, even if it is true that by the late fifth century nomimos “be- 
comes the adjectival representative of nomos in the sense of ‘statute’; 
it describes persons or acts that ‘conform to the laws’,””? there are 
many indications in the papyrus that Antiphon, in his use of these 
terms (nomos/nomimon}, includes not only written laws but also the 
entire aggregate of a community’s norms and rules, whether their vi- 
olation incurs shame (aischyné} or actual legal penalty (zémia). This 
expansion of the sphere of nomos, which lets it encroach on the 
domain proper to “nature,” serves to emphasize the antithetical re- 
lationship between these concepts. 

For Antiphon, justice does have a bearing on an individual’s inter- 
ests because it has to be practised, taking account of the laws, in the 
presence of witnesses. But in the absence of witnesses, one should 
follow nature. In the next step of his argument, he insists on the fact 
that nature’s prescriptions are necessary, not conventional. Violation 
of them inevitably brings harm, irrespective of observation by others. 
What Antiphon has in mind seems to be the primary, or biological, 
demands of human nature. He does not deny that in some situations 
following justice could be advantageous; what he finds to be “hos- 
tile to nature” is “the main part of what is just according to laws” 
(1B.11.26-27).?3 But in fact his position appears quite radical when we 
take account of his emphasis on the strong contrast between laws 
and nature, on the role of witnesses, and on the difference between 
the sanctions that depend on doxa (“appearance” /“opinion”), which 
are only applicable when someone is caught, and the “necessary” and 
“true” sanctions of nature. Antiphon dissociates the individual’s in- 
terest from obedience to law per se (1B.I.14-23) and, in contrast with 
Protagoras, he removes from justice the universal foundation (Zeus’s 
gifts to man of aidés and diké) which makes it the distinctive char- 
acteristic of human nature and guarantees the coincidence of justice 
and utility. His position cannot fail to recall the premises of Glau- 
con’s account of Gyges and his ring. 

Numerous of Antiphon’s points seem to reflect experience of Athe- 
nian social life, perceived from a position emphasizing the inadequacy 
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of its rules to answer the individual’s needs, and confirmed by ev- 
idence that stared everyone in the face. The recourse to nature, in 
terms of life and death, as the only criterion of advantage and dis- 
advantage; the linkage between useful and pleasurable, on the one 
hand, and between harmful and painful, on the other (1B.IV.9-22); 
the observation that law cannot protect individuals even when they 
adhere to it (1B.V), and even less so when they are the innocent party; 
the reference to court proceedings and to persuasion’s being much 
stronger than truth or falsehood (1B.VI-VII} — all imply a morality 
that is primarily egoistical and self-protective, skilful in justifying 
itself by pointing out the shortcomings of justice and law to give 
human beings security. 

The second fragment of the papyrus includes a very subtle argu- 
ment that can be appreciated if we presume that the pair of terms, 
“commit and suffer injustice” (adikein/adikeisthai), is strictly link- 
ed to the pair “commit and suffer harm” (blaptein/blaptesthai).*4 As- 
suming that telling the truth is regarded as just (and advantageous) 
for human affairs, one who so acts will not be just on the conception 
of justice implying that no injustice has been done where none has 
been suffered. “It is necessary in fact that one who testifies, even if 
he testifies the truth, commits injustice in a sense against another, 
and suffers it in turn, to the extent that he incurs hatred” (2A.I.15- 
22). Injustice/harm is done both to the one who is convicted by the 
testimony, because it stems from someone who for his part has suf- 
fered no harm from the convicted person, and to the witness, who 
will have to be on his guard against retaliation and threats for the 
rest of his life. Antiphon continues (2A.II.17-25): 


These injustices do not seem of small importance, neither the one that he 
suffers nor the one he commits. For it is impossible that these things are just, 
and that justice should be doing no injustice and not receiving injustice, but 
it is necessary that either one of them is just, or both are unjust. 


In Antiphon’s words, “doing no injustice and not receiving injus- 
tice,” some scholars have wanted to find the sophist’s own ideal of 
justice, but Antiphon has the traditional conception in mind, as is 
shown by Plato’s Glaucon (Rep. II 359a), who comments on the fact 
that people find it useful to make a mutual agreement not to do or 
suffer injustice.?5 Nothing excludes Antiphon’s thinking that this 
outcome might be welcome per se, but what we can be certain of is 
his effort to show why such an agreement has very little practical 
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possibility and what its consequences would be. The link at the be- 
ginning of his text between “just” and “useful” (2A.I.6-7) and the 
antithesis at the end between “helping” and “harming” (2A.II.30- 
36) show that the foundation of his argument is the thesis (1B) that 
what counts is “utility.” He contrasts justice with nature precisely 
because justice cannot guarantee what is beneficial and useful to the 
individual. 

It is interesting that, starting from the premise (2A.I.3-9) that wit- 
nessing to the truth is regarded as just and collectively useful to 
human affairs, Antiphon immediately shifts his perspective to the 
single individual. Underlining the harmful effects of behaviour re- 
garded as just, he shows that individual and collective utility do not 
coincide but are constantly in conflict. So he confirms once again 
his own distance from the position of Protagoras. 

A point that still requires examination is the function he accords 
to nomos and the conditions under which it would be worthwhile 
for people to submit to certain restrictions (1B.V.25-VI.3): 


Now if those who accept such provisions gained some assistance from the 
laws, and those who do not do so but resist them were disadvantaged, the 
restriction implicit in the laws would not be unhelpful. But, as it is, it appears 
rather that those who do accept such provisions do not get sufficient help 
from legal justice. 


The laws are the fruit of an agreement between people, but this agree- 
ment does not produce the results they hope for, a society not con- 
trolled by violence and force majeure.?® These are not abstract and 
general problems; they concern the damage, suffering, and hardship 
of a single, concrete individual at every moment of his or her own ex- 
istence. The inadequacy of nomos (and hence of justice consisting in 
legal prescriptions) arises from the fact that legal regulations scarcely 
ever correspond to the fundamental demands of nature, which are re- 
pressed by law. Nature is then the basic criterion for measuring pain 
and pleasure, utility and harm. 

Reading Antiphon from a Platonic perspective, where the grounds 
of inferences are made explicit, we may supply him with the basis for 
a valid conclusion drawn from two such premisses as these: (1) Law 
is inadequate to anticipate and to check aggression; and (2) The indi- 
vidual naturally seeks what will give him pleasure and avoids what 
will give him pain. Antiphon’s implied conclusion will be that the 
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individual's interest and what will give him pleasure consist essen- 
tially in giving free rein to all natural desires, in taking advantage of 
one’s neighbour, in short, in committing injustice. Thucydides has 
the unknown figure he calls Diodotus say that the violation of law 
is a natural instinct. In Antiphon’s case, this does not imply that he 
invites anyone who can do so with impunity to rob a passerby as a 
way of providing himself with the means of satisfying his hedonistic 
instincts. Rather, we should take him to be inviting reflection on the 
way to live one’s life with the minimum of discomfort in a cautious 
balance between natural demands and demands imposed by social 
life. His critique of nomos and justice is so impassioned because of 
its political tenor, which shows, in its contemporary allusions, what 
Ostwald has called “a certain upper-class bias against the Athenian 
democracy.”?? 

From our limited evidence of Antiphon’s On truth, we may con- 
jecture that the fragments I have discussed were placed by him in 
a larger scientific context, marked by a concept of nature (and not 
just human nature} that we may call, with the risk of anachronism, 
secular and materialist.2* Antiphon’s interest in biology (broadly con- 
strued}, and his treatment of human nature and human utility recall 
the medical tradition as well as some aspects of Thucydides.” This 
common ground is also evident in his psychological language, for 
instance, his use of nous to express the seat of the emotions, and 
the way he uses gndémé to signify both decision and the faculty of 
deciding. Though he attributes a directive function to gnémé (DK 
87 B2), he probably insisted on the fact that it is operative only if one 
takes account of nature.3° 

For Plato, such a theory was contradictory because it attributed 
ontological and axiological priority to nature rather than intelli- 
gence. This error, in Plato’s eyes, was the sophisticated outcome 
of an ignorance so great that it could be mistaken for supreme in- 
telligence (Laws X 886b). Its principal flaw was its elevation of body 
above mind (891e), for that inversion, according to Plato, makes it 
impossible to save human life from injustice and unhappiness. 

It is tempting to suppose that Antiphon’s shrewd analysis was in 
Plato’s mind when he wrote certain crucial passages in his dialogues. 
The fact that Plato never mentions him, or gives him the official 
space he accords to the other leading sophists, was probably a sort 
of damnatio memoriae, which is fully understandable only when 
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Antiphon as a personality is reconstructed on the basis of all the 
evidence at our disposal.3! 

In the case of Protagoras, Plato could share at least the sophist’s 
positive assessment of justice and his attempt to give it foundations 
by making it a property belonging to human beings in their social set- 
ting. Plato could also sympathize with Protagoras’ refusal to admit 
any polarization between nomos and physis, and the task he then 
had to undertake of making justice as a universal principle compati- 
ble with its varying local manifestations. The case of Antiphon was 
totally different - a speech-writer, affiliated with the oligarchical 
faction; an intellectually and politically disturbing personality, who 
refused to enter the political arena directly until the last phase of his 
life; and a man who liked to exploit his own intelligence without 
putting himself at personal risk, and who stopped short of drawing 
what Plato took to be the final and inevitable consequences of his 
own theories.3” 

Plato chose not to put Antiphon in direct confrontation with 
Socrates, but he attacks him and those like him, by implication, 
in numerous dialogues where he exposes the enormous dangers to 
culture and politics that a radical criticism of nomos could present. 
Protagoras, in spite of his support for the utility of justice and laws, 
did not know how to defend them against opponents because, ac- 
cording to Plato, his own thought was the outcome of the unstable 
ontology prevailing at the time. Antiphon’s case for the weakness 
of law and for justice’s incapacity to restrain human nature from 
injustice derived, so Plato thought, from an erroneously “materi- 
alist” conception of the world. In the shadow of Socrates and on 
wholly new foundations, Plato took up the huge task of restoring 
the dichotomy between physis and nomos and of making justice the 
greatest good for the human soul.33 


NOTES 


1 For an excellent treatment of the connections between justice and the 
origins of democracy, see Ostwald [121]. 

2 Much has been written about the possible connections between Thrasy- 
machus’ definition of justice, and the position adopted by Callicles 
in Plato’s Gorgias (482c-484c). The chief difference is that Callicles 
grounds his views about the right to rule on the distinction between 
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nature (physis) and convention (nomos), whereas, for Thrasymachus, all 
that matters is the possession of power as such. 

Fora recent review of Thrasymachus’ argument, cf. T. D. Chappell, “The 
virtues of Thrasymachus,” Phronesis 38 (1993) I-17. 

Cf. Gorgias 470d-471d. 

Cf. Rep. Il 358b-362c and Laws X 881e1-2. 

There are close parallels here to the themes developed in Laws X 885b- 
890a, especially in regard to the treatment of atheism in the later dia- 
logue; cf. Decleva Caizzi [452]. 

In his account of how Deioces acquired power over the Medes, Herodotus 
calls attention to the man’s just behaviour (I.96.2), using the term dikaio- 
syné in what may be its earliest attested occurrence in an absolute sense. 
See Havelock [442] and [100] 296-305, who has proposed that Protagoras 
was its inventor. 

Diogenes Laertius’ source for Aristoxenus’ accusation of Plato’s plagia- 
rism was Favorinus (cf. D.L. IlI.57), who was active in the early decades 
of the second century A.D. We are in no position to know whether there 
was any truth to Aristoxenus’ charge, but Plato was evidently very in- 
terested in Protagoras’ work. 

Recent scholars, unlike those writing at the time the papyrus was dis- 
covered, are inclined to identify Antiphon the orator and Antiphon the 
sophist. See Narcy [457]. 

DK 87 B44, which has been reedited by Bastianini and Decleva Caizzi 
[449]. 

This point is not affected by the question of Pericles’ personal relation- 
ship with Protagoras, for doubts that have been raised about this, perhaps 
excessively, see P. A. Stadter, “Pericles among the intellectuals,” ICS 16 
(1991) 111-24. 

See Ostwald [121] 199-290, who refers to “polarizations of the 420s,” 
and Ostwald [458]. 

The Dissoi logoi (DK 90}, a work of unknown origin and date, is custom- 
arily presumed to reflect sophistic thought; for a balanced account of it, 
see Burnyeat’s article on “Dissoi Logoi” in Craig [145]. 

Cf. Herodotus III.80-82, and M. Ostwald, “Ancient Greek ideas of law,” 
in Dictionary of the History of Ideas, vol. Il (New York, 1973), 673- 
85, Nomos and the Beginnings of Athenian Democracy (Oxford, 1969}, 
Ostwald [121]. 

Note Cleon’s cynical words about the connection between a commu- 
nity’s strength and the stability of its nomoi, irrespective of their worth; 
on Thucydides, cf. Farrar [96] 127-91. 

Protagoras, by contrast, emphasizes the educative value of punishment 
(Plato, Prot. 324a-c). He also argues that a community's presumption of 
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the necessity ofjustice is so strong that anyone who truthfully admitted 
to being unjust would be regarded as mad (ibid. 323bc}. Contrast Rep. 
II 359b, where Glaucon claims that anyone would be thought mad who 
had the means to commit injustice with impunity and declined to do so. 
The speech Thucydides gives to Diodotus reflects Antiphon’s thoughts 
on the intrinsic weakness of nomos as a sanction against nature’s de- 
mands (cf. Moulton [456] and Decleva Caizzi [451]}. Also relevant is the 
famous fragment from Critias’ Sisyphus (DK 88 B25} to the effect that 
the gods are a human invention to supplement the weakness of law and 
extend the fear of detection, on which see p. 222 in this volume. 

423 B.c. See Ostwald [458] 296-97. 

I cite the text according to the edition of Bastianini and Decleva Caizzi 
[449]= CPF I.1* Antiphon I.17 {Antipho). In this edition, for 17.1 con- 
taining POxy 1364+ 3647, we have reversed the previous ordering of the 
fragments on palaeographical and contextual grounds; our 17.1.A=DK 
87 B44 fr.B, and our 17.1B=DK 87 B44 fr.A. Our 17.2 contains POxy 
1797. 

Cf. Xenophon, Mem. IV. 4.12-18, where Socrates, using the sophist 
Hippias as his interlocutor and starting from premises like Antiphon’s, 
arrives at the very different conclusion that obedience to law is unequivo- 
cally advantageous to communities and individuals. Cf. Decleva Caizzi 
[450] 203-8 

See Furley [453], who partly builds on Kerferd [454]. 

So Ostwald [121] 133. 

I do not take this passage to attribute any general utility to justice, even 
though, according to a passage cited by Stobaeus (DK 87 B58) Antiphon 
commented on the folly of thinking that one who does injustice to his 
neighbour will escape reprisals. 

On the attribution of this text to Antiphon, see Bastianini and Decleva 
Caizzi [449] 214-15. 

For a review of scholarly opinion on this passage, see Bastianini and 
Decleva Caizzi [449] 221-22. 

See 1B.I.28-30 where laws as “agreements” are distinguished from “nat- 
ural” things. 

Ostwald [458] 298. 

For Plato’s probable allusion to Antiphon at Laws X 889a-890a, cf. De- 
cleva Caizzi [452]. His name occurs only at Menexenus 236a, on which 
cf. my remarks op. cit. 293-96. 

Antiphon illustrates the uniformity of human nature by reference to 
respiration, laughter and weeping, hearing and vision, hands and feet 
(1A.0-Il). Xenophon contrasts him as a hedonist and defender of material 
success with Socrates (Mem. 1.6}. 
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30 Cf. DK 87 B14, where the subject of the expression “deprived of its 
starting-point” should be gndémé, and not nature, as commonly assumed; 
cf. Decleva Caizzi [452] 304. 

31 Antiphon was condemned to death for being the real planner of the oli- 
garchic revolution of 411 B.c. Thucydides (VII.68) describes him as a 
brilliant man, who made the best self-defence speech he had ever heard 
(for a probable fragment of this, cf. CPF I.1* 17.4.). Antiphon was exe- 
cuted, refused burial on Attic soil, and his descendants were stripped of 
their civic rights. 

32 The anonymous speech writer, critical of philosophy, who is mentioned 
at the end of the Euthydemus, though it fits Isocrates, could also apply 
to Antiphon, as is well observed by A. E. Taylor, Plato the Man and his 
Work (London, 1960}, 100-102. 

33 See M. Ostwald, “Plato on law and nature,” in H. North ed., Interpreta- 
tions of Plato, Mnemosyne supp. 50 (1977), 41-63. 


This chapter was originally written in Italian. I am very grateful to Tony 
Long not only for translating it into English but also for making many valu- 
able suggestions in the course of its composition. 
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16 The poetics of early 
Greek philosophy 


INTRODUCTION: THE POETICS OF EARLY 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY? 


For some readers, the very title of this chapter will seem a paradox 
or a provocation. After all, while the term “Presocratics” is mod- 
ern, the concept has ancient roots;! and from the very beginning 
it has been used to distinguish philosophers who, for the most part, 
wrote in prose, from poets who composed in verse. Such a distinction, 
which establishes the largely nonphilosophical character of the early 
Greek poets and the largely nonpoetical character of the early Greek 
philosophers, may seem self-evident to us, but in fact it has not al- 
ways been so. Heraclitus names Hesiod and Xenophanes, in the same 
breath with Pythagoras and Hecataeus (DK 22 B4o}; Hippias wrote 
a treatise paralleling the opinions of poets and philosophers (DK 86 
B6); Plato does not distinguish sharply between poets and philoso- 
phers among his predecessors, and he has his Protagoras claim that 
ancient poets were really sophists but disguised their opinions for 
fear of exciting hostility (Prot. 316d-e). As far as we know, Aristotle 
was the first author to distinguish terminologically between what 
he called mythologoi and theologoi on the one hand and physikoi 
or physiologoi on the other. On his view, the former group were re- 
ally storytellers, poets narrating myths about heroes and gods, and 
any views about the nature of the world that might be extracted 
from their works were incidental, obscure, and philosophically un- 
interesting; the latter group, beginning with Thales, were engaged 
in basically the same kind of investigation of the physical world as 
Aristotle himself was and, even though their theories were, unsur- 
prisingly, deficient in comparison with his own, nonetheless they 
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were philosophically serious, that is, they were worth studying, pil- 
laging, and refuting. Only such a distinction, combined with specific 
views about the true nature of poiésis as the telling of mythoi, could 
permit Aristotle to declare famously in the opening chapter of his 
Poetics that Homer and Empedocles have nothing in common ex- 
cept their meter, so that it would be right to call the one a poet and 
the other a physiologos rather than a poet (1447b17-20). 

It was this distinction of Aristotle’s that formed the foundation for 
his student Theophrastus’ collection of the physical doctrines of the 
early Greek philosophers, and in turn Theophrastus’ work went on to 
provide the basis upon which virtually all ancient and, ultimately, 
modern discussions of these thinkers have been constructed.” For 
this tradition, the difference between the early Greek poets and the 
early Greek philosophers is not merely one between verse and prose 
but also involves larger oppositions— between myth and reason, tra- 
dition and innovation, community and individual, constraint and 
freedom, error and truth. For that large part of the modern Western 
philosophical tradition that prides itself, rightly, upon having eman- 
cipated itself from what it sees as the shackles of myth and religion, 
the early Greek thinkers represent a crucial first step in a millennial 
process of enlightenment that leaves behind the seductive chimeras 
of poetry to move forward towards the cold, clear light of reason. 
How dare one impute a poetics to them? 

And yet there are at least three senses in which one can usefully, 
indeed importantly discuss the poetics of early Greek philosophy. 
The first, most obvious, and perhaps least interesting sense is an 
explicit, conscious form of poetics. One of the many subjects that 
the early Greek thinkers thought about was poetry—indeed, con- 
sidering the prestige poetry enjoyed in their society, it would have 
been astonishing, in fact irresponsible for them not to have done 
so — and their views on this subject can be considered as more or 
less rudimentary contributions to a particular philosophical disci- 
pline, the examination of the nature and aims of poetry, which later 
came to be termed “poetics.”3 In this sense, early Greek philoso- 
phy, which reflects about poetry just as it reflects about divinity or 
knowledge, has a poetics in much the same way as it has a theology 
or an epistemology. The range of explicit views about poetry that can 
be attributed to these thinkers is quite broad, stretching from admi- 
ration and acknowledgment through outright hostility; yet, they all 
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share certain common themes that have continued to be important 
in later European poetics. Above all, the early Greek philosophers’ 
explicit poetics often seem to express their distance from the estab- 
lished authorities of Greek poetry: by the very gesture of defining and 
demarcating what poets could hope to know or communicate, the 
philosophers seem to be suggesting that they themselves are exempt 
from such limitations. Thereby, of course, they seem to be carving 
out for themselves a discursive space that would be autonomous and 
privileged over other forms of social communication. Thus an ex- 
plicit poetics can be understood to be a tactical instrument in the 
service of philosophical self-legitimation. 

Secondly, the heritage of the earliest Greek poetry was a decisive 
factor in defining the parameters of the communicative situation of 
early Greek philosophy. Homer and Hesiod are not only important 
early evidence for the constraints that governed serious public dis- 
course in archaic Greece, but they also massively influenced those 
constraints for many centuries in later Greek (and even non-Greek} 
culture. As a consequence, some of the fundamental criteria that the 
early Greek philosophers were obliged to try to satisfy in their reflec- 
tions upon the cosmos and in their communication of these reflec- 
tions to their listeners and readers inevitably bear a striking affinity 
to the most prominent features of the works of Homer and Hesiod. 
For all the undeniable novelty of many of the questions and answers 
of early Greek philosophy, the basic direction those questions took 
and the basic form of what could count as a satisfactory answer for 
them remained in many cases quite similar to analogous features 
of early Greek poetry. This similarity is not likely to be a merely 
casual parallel, or the result of some obscure trait of the abstract ar- 
chaic Greek soul postulated by exponents of the Zeitgeist approach 
to intellectual history, but should rather be understood as a concrete 
measure of the extraordinary literary, educational, and cultural suc- 
cess of a very small number of poetic texts, those ascribed to Homer 
and Hesiod. The ways in which these two poets inevitably shaped 
the discursive parameters within which the early Greek philosophers 
operated may be termed an implicit poetics, for, however strong the 
influence of the poets upon the philosophers may have been, it is 
most likely to have been subliminal, rather than conscious. Any 
Greek producing public discourse in this period would inevitably 
have undergone that influence, and it is not likely that, in these 
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regards, the early Greek philosophers were consciously attempting 
to rival the earliest Greek poets. 

By contrast, the third, and even more interesting, kind of early 
Greek philosophical poetics is likely to have been fully conscious: 
the immanent poetic character of much of the work of the early 
Greek philosophers. Beyond the fundamental and widely shared dis- 
cursive constraints just discussed, certain early Greek philosophers 
in particular seem to have chosen deliberately to deploy highly spe- 
cific textual strategies closely associated with early Greek poetry. 
The most obvious example, of course, is the curious decision on the 
part of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles to present their 
philosophical views to the world in the form of poetic meters, espe- 
cially dactylic hexameters; indeed, the problem of why, even after the 
invention of philosophical prose, these figures returned to the more 
ancient form of verse, remains a central interpretative difficulty in 
accounts of early Greek thought. But the problem is not limited to 
these three. No less striking, in the present connection, is the evi- 
dent care that Heraclitus took to formulate his insights in a language 
that borrowed from traditional forms of poetry effective means of ex- 
pression in order to make them seem more plausible. We may term 
this third kind of poetics immanent, for it makes systematic use of 
specific poetic devices in the service of a philosophical communi- 
cation. If it is a truism, proven most incontrovertibly by these four 
figures, that there is no ancient {or even modern) philosopher whose 
discursive form can safely be neglected if his thought is entirely to 
be understood, all the same it is particularly true in the case of the 
early Greek thinkers as a group that no account of their philosophy 
that considers only the structure of their arguments, and not also the 
form in which they chose to communicate those arguments to their 
public, can be considered fully satisfactory. 

One important reason for this lies in the fact that it was only 
gradually that the practice of philosophy was institutionalized as a 
professional discipline during the history of European culture. For 
the most part, modern philosophers are professionals who write for 
other professionals. Author and audience are a clearly defined seg- 
ment of society, marked off from other people both by an attitude, 
on the part of the larger social system, compounded of vague respect 
but basic indifference, and by a set of identifiable objective features: 
membership in publicly certified institutions and self-regulating 
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associations; publication in certain kinds of journals and books, sold 
in special stores; and a well-established system of examinations, 
sanctions, and rewards, in which success is due largely (but never 
exclusively) to the satisfaction of publicly acknowledged criteria. In 
antiquity, it was only with the Neoplatonists of late antiquity, if at 
all, that such a closed system came to characterize philosophy; in- 
deed, it was not until the fourth century B.c. that the first step in this 
direction was taken, with the sequential establishment of a series of 
competing philosophical schools in Athens. In the period considered 
in this volume, on the other hand, philosophy did not yet exist as a 
largely separate segment of social discourse, and the authors we call 
philosophers wrote not only for one another but also for the larger 
society of which they were a part. Hence it is not surprising that they 
had a more conscious, and perhaps more fruitful, dependence upon 
the basic texts of their culture (which in the case of Greek culture 
were poetic texts) than many modern philosophers do. To ignore this 
dependence, to disparage it as unphilosophical, or even just to excuse 
it as a regrettable form of primitive thought from which the really 
interesting core, the logical arguments, can be extracted and rescued, 
is inadvertently to acknowledge allegiance to a very recent and quite 
provincial notion of what philosophy is and is not, and to retroject 
that notion unhistorically into a discursive situation of the distant 
past whose participants would certainly have found such ideas very 
strange indeed. 

Therefore, one reason to study the poetics of early Greek philoso- 
phy is to broaden our sense of what makes philosophy philosophy. 


I. EXPLICIT POETICS IN EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY: THE QUARREL BETWEEN 
PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY 


Throughout antiquity, and in fact until the Enlightenment, the most 
widespread view of Homer and Hesiod seems to have been that they 
were teachers, from whom one could, and should, learn not only 
certain heroic legends or divine myths but also patterns of conduct, 
models of discourse, and many specific varieties of practical knowl- 
edge-—indeed, at the limit, divine sages who knew everything and 
could serve as the source of all human knowledge. Although Plato, 
in his Jon, portrayed Socrates thoroughly destroying the rhapsode 
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Ion’s naive view that Homer must be a great poet precisely because 
he was a great doctor, prophet, and general, Ion’s own view survived 
its annihilation by Plato and went on to be echoed for many cen- 
turies, supported as it was by the realities of an educational system 
in which all Greek children who learned to read anything at all in 
school learned to read Homer (and in which many never learned to 
read much if anything else). 

It is to this widespread view that Xenophanes and Heraclitus are 
pointing when the former says: “From the beginning all have learned 
according to Homer” {DK 21 Bro}, and the latter: “Hesiod is the 
teacher of the most men [...]” (DK 22 B57).4 But, as we shall see 
shortly, precisely these two thinkers are the ones whose surviv- 
ing fragments contain the harshest direct criticisms of Homer and 
Hesiod that survive from early Greece. Hence they are not simply ac- 
knowledging the pedagogical privilege widely accorded to the early 
epic poets—let alone praising it. Instead, they are denouncing the 
fact that so many Greeks have simply taken over erroneous views 
from the ancient poets without examining them critically or think- 
ing for themselves. Against the cultural dominance of such poets, 
these writers rise in protest and demand that henceforth Greece 
learn from—themselves. It is worth emphasizing that neither here 
nor elsewhere do the early Greek philosophers ever criticize the ar- 
chaic Greek poets as being deficient in aesthetic beauty or rhetorical 
persuasiveness, but only in terms of the falsity of their content. The 
clear implication is that it is only because their poetry was so beguil- 
ingly beautiful that they were able hitherto to fool so many people. 
As we shall see later, not beauty, but truth is for them the decisive 
criterion of ultimate discursive success. 

The quarrel of the early Greek philosophers with the traditional 
poets begins with Xenophanes, who asserts that “both Homer and 
Hesiod attributed to the gods all the things that are blameworthy and 
a reproach among men: stealing, committing adultery, and deceiv- 
ing one another” (DK 21 B11). Though the context of this fragment 
is lost, its tone is obviously reproachful: instead of praising the po- 
ets, for example, for depicting the gods as being powerful enough 
to be able to get away with activities regarded as shameful among 
humans (Homer's view of the gods is sometimes not much differ- 
ent from this), Xenophanes accuses them of committing a pejorative 
anthropomorphism, not only attaching human actions to the gods, 
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but attaching the basest ones at that. Xenophanes does not explic- 
itly say here that the poets have lied about the gods, but surely this 
was his meaning: for if gods do these things, then they are at a 
lower moral level even than most humans, and why then should 
we worship them? We know from other fragments that Xenophanes 
had developed a radically innovative theology that posited only a 
single, nonanthropomorphic divinity. Evidently, his critique of the 
epic tradition was designed to clear a space for his own views.° From 
our perspective, what counts as a god worthy of human reverence has 
evolved between Homer’s time and genre and Xenophanes’; but from 
Xenophanes’ perspective, the earlier view is simply wrong while his 
is right. 

It is in Heraclitus that this quarrel reaches its bitterest extreme.’ 
Heraclitus accuses Hesiod and Pythagoras, Xenophanes himself, and 
Hecataeus of having learned many things but not having acquired 
intelligence (22 B 40): elements of knowledge, single facts, even if 
juxtaposed with one another in the kind of vast encyclopedic con- 
structs typical at least of certain forms of archaic Greek thought, 
are no substitute for the profound analytical intelligence that can 
recognize deep structures underlying the surface of appearances, and 
Heraclitus illustrates this principle, polemically and drastically, by 
simple reference to four very different kinds of sages.* Elsewhere, 
Heraclitus derided Homer for having failed, according to a traditional 
anecdote, to answer a children’s riddle (DK 22 B56) and asserted, 
with a contemptuous pun, that Homer and Archilochus, so far from 
being performed by rhapsodes, should be beaten (rapizesthai) and 
thrown out of the poetic competitions (B42). Heraclitus’ attacks upon 
Hesiod, on the other hand, are more specifically aimed, no doubt be- 
cause he felt that the very nature of his poetry made him a more 
serious rival. Thus, the passage that says that “Hesiod is the teacher 
of the most men,” goes on to assert, “They think that he knows the 
most, he who did not even know the day and the night, for they are 
one” (B57)-surely a serious oversight for someone who composed a 
poem called Works and Days!-—while elsewhere Heraclitus was re- 
ported to have criticized Hesiod for claiming that some days are good, 
others bad, and thereby ignoring the fact that all days have exactly 
the same nature (B106}. For Heraclitus, day and night, so far from be- 
ing opposed to one another as irreconcilable contradictories, are in 
fact complementary partners in a larger, deeper, and more complex 
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structure. For him, the laborious erudition of a Hesiod, who assigns 
day and night to different places in his cosmic genealogy and gathers 
traditional lore about lucky and unlucky days, is simply futile. 

Both Xenophanes and Heraclitus seem to have directed their at- 
tention to poetry not for its own sake but to criticize authoritative 
doctrines in order to clear a space for their own. It was not un- 
til Democritus, later in the fifth century, that a Greek philosopher 
seems to have developed a theory of poetics in its own right; among 
the titles of lost works ascribed to him (D.L. IX.48) figure Mousika 
(The arts of the Muses}, Peri poésios (On poetry}, and Peri rhythmén 
kai harmoniés (On rhythms and harmony). Not that this is partic- 
ularly surprising: about the same time, Greek poets and musicians 
began to compose prose treatises of their own about the arts they 
practised. Unfortunately, little is known about Democritus’ poetic 
theories besides his emphasis upon what he called enthousiasmos, 
a temporary state of divine possession, to which anything fine that 
poets composed was due (DK 68 B17, 18). This theory may have 
been designed to mediate contemporary philosophical expectations 
of poetry with the traditional claims of the poets themselves con- 
cerning the source of their knowledge and abilities.? But its prime 
historical importance lies in the fact that Plato was to take it up once 
again in his own poetics and combine it with the view that the poets 
were not able to give an account of what they seemed to claim to 
know-thereby condemning the poets for some readers as ignorant 
and elevating them for others as inspired. 

Thus early Greek philosophers laid the foundation for one of the 
most persistent polemical traditions in Western poetics, denying the 
poets’ (implicit or explicit) claim to truthful knowledge and assign- 
ing them at most an irrational, inexplicable inspiration. But they 
also prepared the groundwork for the most important recuperative 
measure designed to protect the poets against such charges, namely 
allegorical interpretation.'° Like the enemy of poetry, the allegorist 
believes that the only true doctrine is the one the philosopher pos- 
sesses; but instead of simply recognizing that the poet’s text, on its 
most obvious reading, is incompatible with that doctrine, the alle- 
gorist goes a step further and claims that, though the poet may seem 
to be saying one thing that contradicts the truth, in fact he means 
another thing that is entirely compatible with it. In so doing, the 
allegorist adopts the familiar fifth-century terminological opposition 
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between doxa and alétheia, “appearance” and “truth,” which had 
been developed to deal with epistemological problems involving sen- 
sual appearance, and reapplies it to the poetic text. After all, if Homer 
and Hesiod already spoke of Odysseus or the Muses saying false 
things that seemed to be true (Homer Od. XIX.203, Hesiod Theog. 
27), why cannot the allegorist simply invert and generalize the poets’ 
own phrase and apply it to their poetry as a whole? 

It was Theagenes of Rhegium, towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., whom later Greek scholarship credited with having been 
the first person to have written about Homer (Schol. Hom. B ad I]. 
XX.67). We can get some idea of his approach from this scholium, 
which reports his interpretation of the Battle of the Gods. This pas- 
sage of comic relief, inserted by Homer just before the climactic 
duel between Achilles and Hector, opposes to one another in pain- 
less conflict pairs of gods who are a delightfully self-conscious and 
inextricable blend of persons and abstractions. Theagenes ignores 
the immediate context, the evident anthropomorphism, and the de- 
licious humor so that he can turn the scene into a wooden set of 
conceptual pairs opposing to one another physical abstractions like 
fire and water or ethical ones like prudence and imprudence; he sup- 
ports his translation of gods into concepts partly by their traditional 
role and character, partly by etymology of their name. 

It is easy to make fun of Theagenes’ interpretations, yet their mo- 
tivation was surely quite serious. To heal a rupture that had begun to 
open up within Greek culture between traditional sources of poetic 
authority and more recent criteria of conceptual argumentation was 
an ambitious goal, and Theagenes’ success may be measured by the 
fact that allegorical interpretation continued to develop throughout 
this period and to become one of the basic tools of literary schol- 
arship in and after antiquity. Anaxagoras, to be sure, who claimed 
that Homer’s poetry was about virtue and justice (D.L. II.11), may 
have simply been characterizing the ethical dimension of Homer’s 
narrative without subjecting it to a thoroughgoing allegorical inter- 
pretation; but Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who was said to have been 
his disciple (D.L. loc.cit.), certainly engaged in detailed, systematic, 
and rather ludicrous allegoresis, identifying for example the Homeric 
heroes with celestial phenomena (Achilles the sun, Helen the earth, 
Hector the moon} and the gods with anatomical ones (Demeter the 
liver, Dionysus the spleen, Apollo the bile: DK 61 B3-4). 
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The most extraordinary and extended early Greek allegoresis ex- 
tant has only recently come to light. This is the so-called Derveni 
Papyrus, in which a still-unidentified author applies various tech- 
niques of allegorical interpretation to an epic theogonic poem as- 
cribed to Orpheus in order to demonstrate that its real message is 
an eclectic physical cosmogony combining elements reminiscent of 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, and other early Greek thinkers." 
Despite the Derveni author’s deployment of a sophisticated reper- 
toire of interpretative techniques familiar elsewhere from the alle- 
gorical tradition—homonymy, synonymy, analogies from ordinary 
life, parallels from ancient epic, differences among dialects, and es- 
pecially etymological explanations of names -— what has struck most 
scholars has been the apparently wild capriciousness of his exegesis. 
Nonetheless, most interestingly, he has not only an allegorical prac- 
tice but also a theory to justify it: he claims that, given the primitive 
times in which Orpheus lived, he chose to avoid using obscure sci- 
entific terminology when singing about scientific matters in order 
not to confuse his listeners; instead, he selected the most appropriate 
words from the language ordinary people already used. Only now had 
the Derveni author finally recovered the poem’s intended meaning. 

Before taking leave of the explicit poetics of early Greek philoso- 
phy, we should note that the fifth century also saw the development 
of an alternative vision of literary discourses, namely rhetoric, which 
tended to ignore altogether the question of their truthfulness and 
to focus instead upon analyzing and fortifying their effect upon the 
audience. In particular, such figures as Protagoras and Gorgias paid 
close attention to the formal devices and large-scale structure of early 
epic as of later poetry, perhaps in an attempt to understand by what 
techniques the celebrated poets had achieved such success so that 
they would be able to teach their students how to apply them to cre- 
ate persuasion in their own oratorical practice.’? Gorgias’ definition 
of poetry as metrical discourse (DK 82 B11), for example, provided 
the basis for most later ancient analyses of poetic language; while 
Protagoras’ suggestion that an episode in Iliad XXI had been com- 
posed in order to divide the conflict into various phases, to provide 
a transition to the Battle of the Gods, and perhaps also to praise 
Achilles (DK 80 A30)}, is refreshingly sensitive to the articulations 
of a complex narrative and free of any moralizing condemnation of 
Homer’s portrayal of the gods. 
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Such insights paved the way for important future developments — 
but for literary criticism, not philosophical poetics. 


2. IMPLICIT POETICS IN EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY: THE HERITAGE OF EARLY 
GREEK EPIC 


Like most preliterate peoples, the early Greeks presumably enjoyed a 
wealth of different kinds of oral poetry, which functioned in their to- 
tality as an encyclopedia of history and geography and as a repertory 
of accumulated knowledge about nature, the gods, and human soci- 
ety. But at the threshold of literacy, a few poets—the Greeks called 
them Homer and Hesiod -— managed to devise ways of employing the 
new techniques of writing with such success that thenceforth most 
audiences wanted to hear only their works and no others. The result 
was that, within a period that may have been as short as a genera- 
tion or two, these two poets drove their more traditional competi- 
tors from the field, consigning them eventually to almost complete 
oblivion. How did they manage to do this? No doubt the sheer poetic 
excellence of the epics attributed to Homer and Hesiod played an im- 
portant role in their success. But “poetic excellence” is a notoriously 
slippery concept: rather than appealing to the innate genius of these 
authors or to ineffable qualities in their works, let us consider what 
specific, concrete features their poems have in common with one 
another, on the presumption that these shared traits will show us 
just what the expectations on the part of their audiences were that 
these two poets were better able to satisfy than their rivals. 

The fundamental poetic goals that Homer and Hesiod seem to 
set themselves and claim, implicitly and explicitly, to attain in their 
epics are likely to have been identical with what most early Greek au- 
diences expected from serious, sustained public discourse — not least 
because, like any great poets, Homer and Hesiod helped, by means of 
their works, to shape the audiences that would be able to appreciate 
them. These goals represent a heritage and a context of expectations 
that the early Greek philosophers could only have ignored at their 
own risk-and one that they quickly learned with considerable so- 
phistication to exploit to their advantage. 

We may summarize these poetic goals under five heads:%3 


(1) Truthfulness: We ourselves may justly admire the evident 
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imaginative originality and inventiveness of early Greek epic po- 
etry; but, for their own part, Homer and Hesiod claim that, on the 
contrary, the only validation of their poetry is that it tells the truth, 
conforming veridically to a real past or present state of affairs. The 
epic Muse guarantees a superhuman knowledge of matters distant 
in time and space or otherwise remote from ordinary human know]- 
edge: as Homer puts it in the opening of his catalogue of ships (II. 
II.484-93) — an extraordinary geographical, onomastic, and numeri- 
cal tour de force - most humans are obliged to imagine and invent, 
but the epic poet, sanctioned by his Muse, really knows. So too, 
when Odysseus praises the singing of Demodocus at the court of the 
Phaeacians, it is because the bard’s account of the Trojan horse is so 
accurate (as Odysseus, who designed the horse himself, knows well} 
that he seems either to have been there himself or to have heard 
about it from someone who was (Od. VIII.489-91}. Hesiod’s Muses 
too inspire him so that he can sing of what will be and was and 
always is, and if they declare that they know how to tell lies that 
resemble truth or, when they wish, sing the truth (Theog. 26-28), 
their point is not that good poetry can be false, but that the under- 
standing of most men is so limited that mortals, in contrast to the 
divine Muses, cannot tell the difference between truth and lies."4 
The most magnificent symbol of this epic claim are the Sirens, who 
by calling to Odysseus by name as he sails by already prove their 
claim that they know not only everything that happened at Troy but 
also everything else that happens upon the broad earth, and whose 
promise that whoever listens to their song will go home delighted 
and knowing more is so irresistible that those who hear them can- 
not tear themselves away, but end up, spellbound, starving to death 
(Od. XII.39-54, 166-200). As here, so always in the early Greek epic, 
poetry enchants, but no enchantment is greater than that produced 
by truth. 

(2) Essentiality of content: The objects of Homer and Hesiod are 
not minor themes, but the largest and most important subjects avail- 
able to their communities. For heroic epic, war is the supreme form 
of human interaction, and the Trojan war mobilized and destroyed 
vaster resources of men and materials than any other war in memory 
(Thucydides I.10.3). Homer’s two epics focus upon the two comple- 
mentary heroes and stories that, together, make up the essence of 
that subject: the one hero who prefers to die young and famous on 
the battlefield far from home rather than living on into an inglorious 
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old age, the other who achieves fame precisely for his ability to sur- 
vive and for his final restoration to family and kingship; the one 
hero who is best of the Achaeans in strength and speed, the other 
in shrewdness and speech. As for Hesiod, his complex panoply of 
divinities and precepts focuses on the most important features of 
the universe he describes. On the one hand, the gods who always 
are, viewed not only in their systematic familial relations to one 
another but also and above all in terms of the development of the 
religious and moral structure of the universe from its earliest begin- 
nings in strife and violence to the just and ordered reign of Zeus to 
which all powers are now subject; and on the other, the fundamental 
conditions of human existence, involving toil and anxiety, within a 
world which, sooner or later, punishes injustice and rewards piety to 
man and god, analyzed in terms both of valid precepts and admoni- 
tions and of mytho-historical explanatory models that set the lot of 
mankind as a whole into a larger and more intelligible framework. 
(3) Comprehensiveness of content: Given the exigencies of oral 
production, it is likely that most performances of traditional oral epic 
in early Greece presented only relatively brief episodes, manageable 
excerpts from the vast repertory of heroic and divine legend which, 
implicitly present as tacit knowledge, bound together early Greek 
communities of singers and their listeners but could only rarely, if 
ever, be recited as a whole. Homer and Hesiod themselves, by con- 
trast, recognized in the new technology of writing an opportunity for 
creating works which brought together within a single compass far 
more material than could ever have been presented continuously ina 
purely oral format. Homer still focuses upon relatively brief episodes 
excerpted out of the full range of the epic repertoire (Achilles’ wrath, 
Odysseus’ return), but he expands his poems’ horizons by inserting 
material belonging to other parts of the epic tradition (the catalogue 
of ships, the view from the wall) and by making frequent, more 
or less veiled allusions to earlier and later events; moreover, the 
epic similes and Achilles’ shield open up this tale of bloody-minded 
slaughter by inserting it into the larger horizon of the world of peace 
and daily cares. In his Theogony, Hesiod brought together within a 
single, richly complicated genealogical system as many as possible 
of the local divinities acknowledged in various places throughout the 
Greek world; then, in his Works and Days he went on to consider 
the conditions of human existence, including a large selection from 
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popular moral, religious, and agricultural wisdom. The result is that 
the works of both Homer and Hesiod, though neither comes even 
close to exhausting the latent repertory of oral epic knowledge, both 
point beyond themselves to include by implication vaster segments 
of that knowledge and to make a pan-Hellenic claim for more than 
merely local validity.‘ This is what audiences wanted to hear. 

(4) Narrative temporality: It is perhaps not surprising that early 
Greek epic should demonstrate a keen interest in narrative — story- 
telling is as good a candidate for an anthropological universal as 
any. But nonetheless the refinement and ingenuity in the deploy- 
ment of narrative techniques demonstrated by early Greek poetry is 
quite remarkable. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey use suspense, surprise, 
foreshadowing, flashback, interruption, and repetition with extraor- 
dinary skill and wit; the latter epic, in particular, sets up complicated 
parallel stories that reflect and comment upon one another, inserts 
smaller tales ironically within larger ones, and demonstrates a so- 
phisticated recognition of the exigencies of various kinds of point of 
view. Even Hesiod narrativizes his own material as far as possible. 
In his Theogony, he temporalizes his account of the divine structure 
of the world by adopting the genre of theogony—fully understanding 
a god’s quality requires knowing where he or she came from. What 
is more, he does not present his theological system in the form of 
a static catalogue but instead establishes relations of consanguinity, 
alliance, and hostility among his gods so that they can both enter 
into smaller narrative relations with one another and also form part 
of the larger story of the successive generations and wars of the gods 
and of the gradual, difficult, but finally successful establishment of 
Zeus’ rule. In the Works and Days, then, Hesiod invents a myth of 
races of men in order to confer some of the same temporal substan- 
tiality upon human beings as well, and inserts his reflections upon 
justice and work within the framework of a highly dramatic story of 
contention between his brother and himself. Evidently, the Greeks 
liked a good story, and they preferred poets who could give them one. 

(5) Looseness of macroscopic form vs. precision of microscopic 
form: Despite this sensitivity to the possibilities of narrative struc- 
tures, early Greek epic tends to privilege local stylistic phenomena 
over larger formal considerations. Both of Homer's poems focus upon 
a single topic, named in the opening verses, Achilles’ wrath and 
Odysseus’ return; yet, the signs of large-scale formal organization 
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and of rigorous subordination of all parts to this one central theme 
are so few and subtle that many scholars have missed them alto- 
gether. Thus the Iliad does not stop with the end of Achilles’ wrath 
against Agamemnon but continues with his wrath against Hector 
and concludes with his partial reconciliation with Priam, including 
along the way many episodes, military and otherwise, not fully indis- 
pensable for this theme; indeed, in some ancient copies of the poem 
the canonical last line was followed by the first line of another epic, 
which was thereby continuously linked to it. In Hesiod’s epics, for- 
mal organization seems to be even more strikingly lacking: the pro- 
gression of thought from section to section, and in some cases from 
sentence to sentence, is sometimes so hard to determine exactly that 
many scholars have been misled into denying that the poems have 
any logical coherence whatsoever. Both ancient and modern scholar- 
ship have been quite puzzled about just where his two poems ended; 
and even about the exact point at which the Works and Days began, 
there was some uncertainty in antiquity. But on the other hand, both 
poets display an extraordinary mastery of all the techniques and re- 
sources of the artificial language and complex meter of traditional 
Greek oral epic. Homer’s and Hesiod’s remarkable ability, from verse 
to verse, to make inventive and original use of the traditional stock 
of epic formulae, and to squeeze old and new words and phrases into 
the tight corset of the dactylic hexameter, meant that every line they 
composed provided the well-trained listener with just that mixture 
between the relief of familiarity and the tingle of surprise without 
which their poetry would have been either boringly predictable or 
unintelligibly novel. 


Significantly, all five of these criteria survive their origin in early 
Greek poetry and go on to remain fully and centrally relevant for the 
early Greek philosophers: 


(1) From its very beginning, Greek philosophy identifies itself as a 
discourse of truthfulness, rather than, for example, as one of beauty 
or persuasiveness. Among the earliest generations of Greek philoso- 
phers, to be sure—at least judging on the basis of the scanty sur- 
viving fragments-—this identification seems to have been implicit 
rather than explicit, to have accompanied and tacitly legitimated 
statements about the fundamental nature of the world rather than 
to have been thematized and justified as such; but starting with 
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Xenophanes, the problem of whether, and if so how, human beings 
might attain the truth, moves to the forefront of the philosophers’ at- 
tention, and they all proclaim that, while it is difficult or impossible 
for all (other) mortals to know the truth, they themselves know both 
this particular truth, and many other ones, without any uncertainty 
at all. In Xenophanes, this paradox is still somewhat attenuated. 
When he writes, “No man knows, or ever will know, the truth about 
the gods and all that I say about all things; for even if one chanced 
to say the complete truth, yet oneself knows it not; but seeming is 
wrought over all things [or men]” (DK 21 B34, cf. B35), he claims 
absolute truth not for his particular views about the gods and other 
matters, but only for the underlying principle that no man can at- 
tain absolute truth-—about this principle he is quite certain.’® After 
Xenophanes, such early Greek philosophers as Heraclitus, Pythago- 
ras, and above all Parmenides and Empedocles will go on to claim 
that truth is the privileged domain of the philosopher, and will be- 
queath this prerogative to the rest of Western philosophy. 

(2) The truths that the early Greek philosophers claim to know 
are not just any facts about the world, but the most important ones, 
the ones that make this world what it is. The philosophers’ claim to 
essentiality seems already to be implied in the story of the Thracian 
servant-girl laughing at Thales when he fell into the well (Plato, Tht. 
174a}, and this is certainly the interpretation of such anecdotes about 
Thales that Aristotle provides (Politics 1.11 1259a9): the philosopher 
chooses to neglect the affairs of this world in order to devote him- 
self to what are in fact more serious matters. The ruling principle 
(arché) that the philosopher searches for is of such power that dis- 
covering it means understanding the essence of the world; so too the 
stoicheia are not just any elements but those essential ones without 
which some complex phenomenon would not be what it is. The early 
Greek philosophers tend to interpret essentiality in a numerically 
reductive sense: essential principles must be one or few to justify 
their privilege. Already Thales posits a single originative principle, 
water; it takes several generations before his successors come to re- 
alize that nature’s diversity and processuality require more than one 
explanatory principle, and even then they keep to as few causes as 
possible. This is no doubt one important reason why the early Greek 
philosophers so often ascribe divine status to the principles they 
uncover, and like to apply to their presumed efficacy metaphors of 
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unquestioned power-controlling, directing, steering — for in so do- 
ing they emphasize that these principles are of essential importance 
in explaining the world. 

(3) But if the early Greek philosophers like to reduce causes to 
the minimum possible number, at the same time they try to use 
them to explain the maximum possible number of effects. They 
aim at a comprehensiveness which would allow them to speak of 
only one thing, but to say of it that it is, controls, or produces all 
things. Already Anaximander says that the apeiron is the princi- 
ple and element of all the things that are, all the heavens and the 
worlds in them (Simplicius, In phys. 24.13}; Anaximenes is reported 
to have said “that infinite air was the principle, from which the 
things that are becoming, and that are, and that shall be, and gods 
and things divine, all come into being, and the rest from its products” 
(Hippolytus, Ref. 1.7.1). When Xenophanes claims that “what we call 
all things are actually one” (Plato, Soph. 242c-d}; when Heraclitus 
asserts, “Listening not to me but to the Logos it is wise to agree 
that all things are one” (DK 22 B50); when Empedocles announces 
“the four roots of all things” (DK 31 B6); when Anaxagoras distin- 
guishes Mind from all other things (DK 59 B12); or when Diogenes 
of Apollonia says that “air is that from which all the rest come into 
being” (Simplicius, In phys. 25.1)—to name only these —we find par- 
ticularly striking formulations of the interdependence of essentiality 
and comprehensiveness. We emphasize the former if we concentrate 
upon the few causes and the latter if upon the multiple effects, but 
the genius of early Greek philosophy is precisely located in the con- 
nection between the two. This drive for comprehensiveness may also 
be why so many early Greek philosophers attempt to identify univer- 
sal causes as well as to explain their workings in such special areas 
as cosmology, zoology, and anthropology. What Plutarch (Adv. Col. 
111 4b) says of Parmenides can be applied mutatis mutandis to most 
of the other early Greek philosophers as well: 


He has said much about the earth and about the heavens and sun and moon, 
and he recounts the coming into being of men; and as befits an ancient nat- 
ural philosopher, who put together his own book, not pulling apart someone 
else’s, he has left none of the important topics undiscussed. (DK 28 Bro) 


(4) The kind of picture of the world and its governing principles 
that the early Greek philosophers prefer to provide tends not to be 
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a description of a static system so much as a dynamic narrative of 
how things come into being and pass away. Their inclination towards 
narrativity is already implied by their search for an arché, a word that 
means not only a ruling principle but also a beginning or a source; for 
them, to know what something is one must know above all whence 
it comes. Hence their emphasis upon causality and upon relations 
of determination; hence too the temporal structures they build into 
their systems, so that cosmology, zoology, and anthropology tend 
to turn in their hands into cosmogony, zoogony, and anthropogony. 
Even Parmenides, who locates in a single, unchanging, perfect being 
the only possible object of knowledge, includes in his poem an ac- 
count of mortal opinions whose closing words, “Thus according to 
belief these things came to be and now are, and having matured will 
come to an end after this in the future...” (DK 28 B19), emphasize 
its temporal dynamic. In the case of Empedocles, there can be no 
doubt concerning the baroque complexity of the narrative structure 
with which he articulated his vision of the cosmic cycles, however 
much scholars may disagree about the exact details of his theory. 
For all the early Greek philosophers, the world we see is a world of 
change, and it is rendered intelligible by being inserted into a causal 
narrative as itself the effect of some larger cause. 

(5) It may be only, in part at least, an impression due to the fragmen- 
tary and doxographic nature of much of our evidence, but nonethe- 
less, most of the early Greek philosophers certainly seem to have 
placed more emphasis upon the enunciation of single doctrines or 
propositions than upon the systematic elaboration of an extended 
line of argument in all its rigour and continuity. In other words, they 
seem, like the early Greek poets, to have focused their attention 
more upon microscopic form than upon macroscopic form. Thales 
seems not to have written a book, at least none was extant several 
centuries after his death. Instead, he was associated with isolated 
doctrines whose connection and meaning were already unclear in 
antiquity. Diogenes Laertius reports that Anaximander made a sum- 
mary exposition of his own views (D.L. II.2); that is, presumably, a 
book circulated under his name in which, in discontinuous sections, 
individual doctrines were asserted without full supporting argumen- 
tation. The nature of Heraclitus’ book is the object of considerable 
scholarly controversy, but the likeliest view is that it was a collec- 
tion of aphorisms, most or all of them not connected grammatically 
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with one another, perhaps grouped together by subject matter. Par- 
menides certainly wrote a single poem divided into two parts, but 
the philosophical justification of the second part and the precise rela- 
tion between it and the first part are much debated. Zeno is thought 
to have published simply a loose collection of paradoxes and indi- 
vidual arguments. As for Empedocles, scholars disagree vigorously 
on whether his “On nature” and “Purifications” were one poem or 
two poems or two parts of the same poem, and if they were indeed 
different, what the doctrinal and textual relationship between them 
was.’7 No doubt, better evidence might help clear up some of these 
obscurities. But it would be unlikely to change the fundamental im- 
pression that these philosophers devoted greater care to individual 
formulations than to large-scale organizational structures. For in 
any case their particular utterances are carefully crafted and memo- 
rably phrased. Anaximander’s single extant sentence is described by 
Theophrastus (via Simplicius) as being expressed with “rather poetic 
words” (Simplicius, In phys. 24.13);'® Heraclitus’ paradoxical formu- 
lations have always fascinated and perplexed readers; and the last of 
the early Greek thinkers, Diogenes of Apollonia, began his book with 
a sentence in which he declared that a philosophical style should be 
simple but at the same time elevated (DK 64 B1). 

In all these ways, the early Greek philosophers continued to work 
within the discursive framework that they had inherited from the 
earliest Greek poets, and transformed it into a set of expectations that 
could continue to apply not only to poetry but also to serious prose. 


3. IMMANENT POETICS IN EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY: THE PHILOSOPHER AS POET 


One of the most grievous scandals of early Greek philosophy is the 
fact that, even after the invention of philosophical prose, some of 
the greatest thinkers returned to poetry as the medium in which to 
publicize their philosophical message.'? Xenophanes, Parmenides, 
and Empedocles wrote in the traditional meter of Greek epic poetry, 
and Heraclitus wrote in a prose evidently deeply shaped by various 
poetical techniques -—at a time when prose had been refined by their 
predecessors as a medium for philosophy and was already being used 
for history, mythological genealogy, and various kinds of technical 
treatises.”° 
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To be sure, even earlier thinkers wrote a prose not entirely de- 
void of poetic features. Anaximander’s surviving sentence, as we 
saw earlier, was said by Theophrastus to have been expressed with 
“rather poetic words” (Simplicius, In phys. 24.13). So too, Anax- 
imander’s and Anaximenes’ fondness for using striking and unex- 
pected comparisons and similes in order to explain various natural 
phenomena is a philosophical adaptation of a love for explanatory 
analogies whose origin is probably to be found in the celebrated 
epic similes, so frequent in Homer, which explain what the audi- 
ence does not know by a vividly worked out comparison to what it 
does know.?! When Anaximander says that a sphere of flame formed 
around the air surrounding the earth, “like bark around a tree” ([Plut.] 
Stromateis 2}, that the shape of the earth “is similar to the drum of a 
column” (Aetius III.10.2), that the sun is a circle of fire “like a char- 
iot wheel” with a hole “like the nozzle of a bellows” (Aetius 1.25.1), 
or when Anaximenes says that the earth lies upon the air “like a 
lid” (Aristotle, De caelo II.13 294b15), that the stars are implanted 
“like nails” in the sky (Aetius II.14.3), that the sun is flat “like a 
leaf” (Aetius II.22.1), or that the celestial bodies move around the 
earth “just as if a felt cap turns round our head” (Hippolytus, Ref. 
1.7.6), part of the effectiveness of the analogy derives from the sur- 
prise with which the most mundane and familiar of phenomena are 
suddenly revealed to have important and hitherto unimagined simi- 
larities with the most distant and puzzling ones. Such thinkers most 
likely learned this technique from Homer; in any case, its applica- 
tion provides a vividness and concreteness to their discourse that we 
may well wish to call poetic. 

Nonetheless, with Xenophanes and the return to metrical poetry 
something new does come about, something that seems to cry out 
for explanation. Most often, scholars have connected the generic dif- 
ference between prose and poetry with the geographical difference 
between Ionia in the East and Magna Graecia in the West, oppos- 
ing what is taken to be the hard-nosed, empirical, innovative at- 
titude of the Ionian tradition with a more conservative, mystical 
tendency in the West.?? There may be something to this, but noting 
that Xenophanes came from Colophon, that Pythagoras was born in 
Samos, and that prose flourished in the West as in the East, we might 
wonder whether it would not be more fruitful to ask what func- 
tions the choice of meter could have been designed to serve. For 
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example, verse’s formal constraints make poetry much easier to re- 
member and much harder to manipulate than prose. But suggesting 
that Xenophanes and his successors decided to write in verse be- 
cause they wanted to cast their insights into a form that would not 
easily be forgotten or distorted does not explain why Xenophanes’ 
predecessors, and Empedocles’ successors, did not come up with the 
same idea. Instead, we should try to link the choice of poetic form 
to specific features of these thinkers’ situation and thought. 

For Xenophanes’ choice, the decisive question is probably that of 
the circumstances of the diffusion of his works. He refuses that new- 
fangled object, the book, as a medium of publication and prefers to 
return instead to the fundamentally oral situation of the public rhap- 
sodic contest which pits one singer against another. He himself, as 
Diogenes Laertius informs us, was a rhapsode who also recited his 
own poems publicly (DK 21 Ar), and the meters in which he com- 
poses —dactylic hexameters, elegiac couplets, iambic trimeters—are 
those typical of large-scale public recitation. By choosing this forum, 
Xenophanes assures himself a larger audience of nonspecialists and 
a wider (if not necessarily more lasting) conspicuousness and fame 
than any book, in this still not fully literate culture, could have se- 
cured him. 

The agén, the ritualized oral public competition, had in archaic 
Greece always been the scene for adjudicating the rivalry between 
one poetic display and another, but as Homer had become more 
and more canonized, the contest had come to focus upon measur- 
ing against one another not different poetic compositions but in- 
stead different performances of the same poetic compositions. By 
returning to this familiar discursive situation, and using it not in 
order to recite Homer's poetry better than another rhapsode but in 
order to recite new poetry that was to be better (i.e., more truthful) 
than Homer’s own, Xenophanes maintains the form of this tradi- 
tional institutional context but fills it with a new, antitraditional 
content. It is not as though Xenophanes were now substituting, for 
the very first time, truth for some other old-fashioned criterion of 
discursive success-—after all, as we have seen, veridicality had al- 
ways been a fundamental goal of the epic tradition—but rather that 
his is a new kind of truth, correspondence not to the legendary past 
of a specific contingent people, but to a fundamental and perma- 
nent structure necessarily valid for the whole world.”3 Possession 
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of this truth gives him the confidence not only to criticize the great- 
est of the archaic poets, Homer and Hesiod, but also to proclaim the 
superiority of his own philosophical poetry about moral and poli- 
tical virtue on the one hand over the standard monodic fare of sym- 
posia: “Battles of the Titans and of the Giants and of the Centaurs, 
inventions of earlier men, or violent civil strife, in which there 
is nothing useful” (DK 21 B1.21-23}, and on the other over epini- 
cian choral lyric’s praise for “the athletic force of men or horses” 
(B2.11-12)}. 

In Parmenides and Empedocles the choice of poetic form seems 
designed to resolve a crucial philosophical problem: given that all 
human beings are subject to the delusion of appearance, how can the 
philosopher know the truth of what he claims to know? For them, 
only a god could possibly be the source of a set of transcendent truths 
to which a mere mortal, if left to his own devices, would have had 
no access. But in archaic Greece, the language in which gods speak 
through human voices is in general that of metrical verse. Already in 
Homer, the bard is theios, divine,?4 and feels obliged, at the beginning 
of his poem and at critical junctures within it, to invoke the divine 
instances that inspire him; for no merely human being, unassisted, 
could possibly compose a string of perfect hexameters-— as Aristotle 
pointed out (Poetics 4 1449a26-28}], epic dactyls were quite foreign to 
the ordinary rhythms of vernacular speech. Poets continued to feel 
obliged to their Muse throughout antiquity (and even much later], 
and the doctrine of divine inspiration of poetry, which Democritus 
bequeathed to Plato, remains an eloquent, even if sometimes highly 
ironical, testimony to the viability of this view within philosophy. 
But poets were not the only spokesmen of divinity in ancient Greece: 
the gods spoke through oracles, at Delphi and elsewhere, and in this 
period never did so except in poetic meters, almost always the very 
same dactylic hexameters that characterized epic poetry.” 

Whatever other purposes it served in archaic Greece, then, the 
dactylic hexameter also seems to have functioned as an unmistak- 
able sign that the ultimate source of the text it articulated was not 
human but divine. If so, then it is surely significant that the only 
two early Greek philosophers who wrote exclusively in dactylic hex- 
ameters were at the same time the only ones who explicitly claimed 
that the wisdom they proclaimed to humanity was derived from a 
divine source. 
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Parmenides presents his philosophical poem as the product of di- 
vine inspiration, the result of his own mystic initiation into the truth 
by the benevolence of a goddess, who speaks for most of its length 
and whose message he cites for the rest of us.?° Its opening narrates 
his journey to this goddess and his courteous and generous reception 
by her: 


The mares that carry me as far as my heart ever aspires sped me on, when 
they had brought and set me on the far-famed road of the god, which bears 
the man who knows over all cities. ... And the goddess greeted me kindly, 
and took my right hand in hers, and addressed me with these words: “Young 
man, you who come to my house in the company of immortal charioteers 
with the mares which bear you, greetings. No ill fate has sent you to travel 
this road-—far indeed does it lie from the steps of men — but right and justice. 
It is proper that you should learn all things, both the unshaken heart of the 
well-rounded truth, and the opinions of mortals, in which there is no true 
reliance. But nonetheless you shall learn these things too. ..” (DK 28 B1.1-3, 
22-31) 


Scholars have long debated how to understand this detailed open- 
ing scene, which seems to have been far different from the rest 
of the poem in its concrete, narrative, autobiographical character. 
They have pointed to evident borrowings from Homer and Hesiod, 
have searched for affinities with the initiatory language of the reli- 
gious mysteries, and have attempted to work out detailed allegorical 
interpretations.”” All these suggestions are plausible to some degree, 
but it should not be forgotten that this scene of divine instruction 
must not only be coherent with the contents of Parmenides’ phi- 
losophy but also, in some sense, be believed by readers if they are 
to accept the status of truth which that philosophy claims for itself. 
Thus, when the goddess describes to Parmenides the choice between 
the only two possible paths of inquiry—“Come now, and I will tell 
you (and you must carry my account away with you when you have 
heard it) the only ways of enquiry that are to be thought of” (B2.1-2}- 
she is making a distinction, which no mortal could possibly make on 
his own, between a way of truth that no man has ever seen before and 
a path of error that is, strictly speaking, “an altogether indiscernible 
track: for you could not know what is not - that cannot be done -nor 
indicate it” (Bz. 6-8). The words that she speaks to Parmenides he 
transmits to us. How could he, or we, have come to know this in 
any other way? 
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Parmenides has always been much criticized as a poet, and it must 
be admitted that what survives of his poem is far more striking for 
the profundity and acuity of his philosophical thought than for the 
characteristics we tend to associate with imaginative poetry. Perhaps 
our impression might be different if more had survived of the second 
part of his poem, which went on, after the metaphysical doctrines of 
the first part, to treat in some detail a large variety of sensible phe- 
nomena. But even in the extant sections we can see that Parmenides 
not only in general made novel use of the divine status associated 
with metrical form in order to legitimate a philosophical discourse 
transcending human capabilities, but also in particular exploited the 
linguistic and metrical possibilities of traditional epic in a creative 
and imaginative way so as to put into this archaic form doctrines 
that were quite new and foreign to it. This is especially true at the 
level of diction and of particular epic formulas, and of such motifs 
as that of the journey.”® 

If Parmenides cites the words a goddess spoke to him, Empedocles 
goes one step further and presents himself to us as a god, who pro- 
nounces his own divine poem to an astonished and admiring human- 
ity. This is how his poem referred to as the “Purifications” began: 


Friends, who live in the great city of the yellow Acragas, up on the heights 
of the citadel, caring for good deeds, I give you greetings. An immortal god, 
mortal no more, I go about honoured by all, as is fitting, crowned with 
ribbons and fresh garlands; and by all whom I come upon as I enter their 
prospering towns, by men and women, I am revered. They follow me in their 
thousands, asking where lies the road to profit, some desiring prophecies, 
while others ask to hear the word of healing for every kind of illness, long 
transfixed by harsh pains. (DK 31 B112)9 


To what extent Empedocles’ claim that he is honoured as a god is re- 
alistic, to what extent wishful thinking, we may never know (though 
the former component is likely to have been larger than some modern 
readers might expect3°); in any case, there is a lack of embarassment 
in his acknowledgment of his divinity which no parallel hitherto 
cited from epic or mystery cults makes less remarkable. Not only 
does Empedocles tell us he is a god but he also explains elsewhere 
why he has been temporarily exiled from the gods so that he might 
come to speak to us (he trusted insane Strife: B115}, and he lists 
those highest categories of men whose return to earth leads soonest 
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to a return to divinity: “But at the end they come among men on 
earth as prophets, bards, doctors and princes; and thence they arise 
as gods highest in honour, sharing with the other immortals their 
hearth and their table, without part in human sorrows or weariness” 
(B146-47). It is surely no coincidence that these are the various pro- 
fessions Empedocles seems to have thought he united in his own 
person.3? 

Empedocles, unlike Parmenides, seems usually to have been ad- 
mired as a poet? and teacher of mysteries33 — an extraordinary testi- 
mony to this ancient view is a recently rediscovered papyrus of his 
poetry from Panopolis in Egypt, which was folded and used to make 
a garland placed on the head of a dead man.34+ His reputation is no 
doubt due not only to his doctrines of transformation and reincarna- 
tion, but also to the skill with which he both adapted epic language 
{as Parmenides, within his limits, had done} and creatively trans- 
formed striking poetic devices typical of epic poetry.35 

Two of these techniques, which Empedocles adopts but refunc- 
tionalizes in a highly original way, must be indicated at least briefly. 
The first technique is the repetition of whole verses.3° In Homer 
this had been a necessary aid to oral composition, which reduced the 
complexity of the poet’s task by letting him reuse the same verses 
for the same situations and thereby focus his creativity upon new 
situations. In Empedocles, on the other hand, the frequent repeti- 
tion of verses, on at least one occasion explicitly signalled to the 
reader and justified as such (B25), serves to provide a textual analogy 
to the cycles of repetition within world history: Empedocles’ poem 
not only describes such cycles, it also enacts them. The second tech- 
nique is the epic simile.3”7 As we have seen, this technique, which 
the epic tradition had used to prevent an ancient tale of war from 
gradually becoming remote and uninteresting to a present world of 
peace, had already been appropriated by earlier Greek philosophers. 
But Empedocles uses his quite striking and highly developed similes 
not only to illustrate isolated points in his doctrine that might oth- 
erwise be obscure but also to provide a parallel within his poetry for 
the structure of similarities, horizontal and vertical, at and among all 
levels of the cosmos, of whose existence and importance his philoso- 
phy is designed to convince us. The operation of four basic elements 
and two fundamental forces in all phenomena means that inevitably 
there will be patterns of correspondence and analogy throughout 
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Empedocles’ cosmos (e.g., B17.34-35}: his similes provide persua- 
sive examples of such patterns throughout his text. In both of these 
regards, Empedocles does not merely write a philosophical text for 
which the choice of poetic meter helps to explain the source of his su- 
perhuman knowledge; what is more, his creative refunctionalization 
of specific poetic techniques transforms his poem into a presentation 
as well as an illustration of his doctrine. 

This is even truer of Heraclitus, the last (though not chronologi- 
cally) of the poetic philosophers to be considered here. To be sure, 
Heraclitus composed in prose and not in verse, but the biographical 
entry on him in the Byzantine encyclopedia, the Suda, concludes 
by asserting that “he wrote many things poetically” (egrapse polla 
poiétikés: DK 22 Ata), and this is probably to be taken not as a 
reference to spurious poems that might have circulated under his 
name but rather to the fact that the single prose book for which he 
was famous was marked by a variety of poetic techniques.3* While 
the structure of that book is controversial, the frequent absence of 
connective particles in the quoted fragments is probably not due to 
the distortions of quotation but rather reflects faithfully the lack of 
connection among many or all of the sentences that went to make it 
up. As we saw earlier, its external organization may have been sim- 
ply a collection of aphorisms, perhaps somewhat like the Aphorisms 
attributed to Hippocrates: individual memorable formulations, ap- 
plicable to a variety of situations, grouped perhaps by subject matter, 
but each effective more on its own terms than because of its place 
in a chain of argumentation. Very often, what makes these utter- 
ances particularly noteworthy is a poetic structure of linguistic or 
conceptual paradox that attracts our attention but resists immediate 
understanding, thereby inviting us to reflect upon both Heraclitus’ 
discourse and the world it illustrates. 

One example may serve to elucidate this procedure: “Of the bow 
the name is life but the work is death” (DK 22 B48}. In what sense 
is this true? Conceptually, a bow is used to bring death upon what- 
ever we shoot with it, but that object’s death may well serve to save 
our life if it is an animal that we are hunting so that we can eat it 
and save ourselves from starvation, or if it is an enemy on the bat- 
tlefield whom we are fighting and who will doubtless kill us if we 
do not kill him first. Death and life are linked intextricably with 
one another in the process of the world: the death of one thing is 
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another’s life, viewed from a different perspective.3? But this com- 
plex balance of interdependent opposites is true not only of the world 
Heraclitus’ sentence describes but also of that very sentence. For the 
word in the fragment I have translated as “life” is bios, and though 
this word, accented on the first vowel, does indeed mean “life,” ac- 
cented on the second one it means “bow.” Hence, depending upon 
how this sentence is read aloud, it will mean either “Of the bow the 
name is life but the work is death” (accenting bios) or “Of the bow 
the name is bow but the work is death” (accenting bids}. Looked at 
silently, the letters of the word bios can yield both meanings, but 
the moment they are pronounced (and, at least in this period, most 
reading was likely not to have been silent) the reader cannot help 
but accentuate either the one vowel or the other, thereby actual- 
izing the one meaning or the other—and thereby inevitably reduc- 
ing a complex truth to a one-sided, and hence partially erroneous, 
oversimplification.*° 

Heraclitus’ prose, like the nature of which it speaks, loves to hide 
itself (B123). Aristotle complained that, without punctuation, the 
articulation and hence the precise meaning of Heraclitus’ utterances 
was ambiguous (Rhetoric Ill.5 1407b14-18). But this was no doubt 
precisely Heraclitus’ intention. For ambiguity is the constitutive fea- 
ture of the world he describes, and between his own ambiguous Logos 
(discourse) and the ambiguous cosmic Logos (structure) to which it 
refers there is a relation of homology,*! already established in the 
collection’s opening aphorism (the very sentence Aristotle was com- 
plaining about): 


Of this Logos which is always men prove to be uncomprehending, both 
before they have heard it and when once they have heard it. For although 
all things happen according to this Logos men are like people of no experi- 
ence, even when they experience such words and deeds as I explain, when I 
distinguish each thing according to its constitution and declare how it is; 
but the rest of men fail to notice what they do after they wake up just as 
they forget what they do when asleep. (Br) 


Just what does the demonstrative adjective toud(e) (this) near the 
beginning of this sentence point to? Certainly, on the one hand it 
points to the underlying structure of the cosmos, according to which 
all things happen but which men have enormous difficulty recog- 
nizing. No less certainly, on the other hand, it points to this very 
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book containing this aphorism together with all the others, which 
most men understand just as little after they have heard it as they 
did before. 

Thus, like the oracular utterances to which Heraclitus more than 
once refers, his own aphorisms neither reveal their meaning straight- 
forwardly nor conceal it altogether, but they reveal it by signs (B93,cf. 
Bo2). Despite the difference in genre, the closest parallel to this at- 
titude is to be found in Heraclitus’ somewhat younger contempo- 
rary Pindar, who also sought an obscure style in his poetry and pre- 
sented himself as the expounder of the oracular mysteries of the 
Muses: “Prophesy, Muse, and I will be your interpreter” (fr. 150 
Snell-Maehler). This may, indeed, have been one of the reasons that 
led Heraclitus to dedicate his book to Artemis and deposit it in her 
temple at Ephesus (D.L. IX.6)—not only, as Diogenes Laertius suggests, 
to keep it out of the hands of the masses who would have despised 
it, nor perhaps only to guarantee an authentic copy of his writings at 
a time when libraries and archives were quite unknown, but also to 
ensure by its collocation that it would always be seen to speak not 
just with the voice of a human being, but with the authority of a god. 


4. CONCLUSION 


The season in which philosophers could borrow the techniques of po- 
ets in order to authorize their utterances was splendid, but brief. In- 
evitably, more human modes of philosophical self-justification soon 
became more plausible. When Socrates brought philosophy down 
from heaven into the city and compelled it to speak of human matters 
in a human voice (Cicero, Tusculan disputations V.4.10), he irreme- 
diably changed the character of the discipline. Henceforth, with few 
exceptions, it was to speak in prose, not in poetry, and the prose it 
spoke was to seek to adhere to the criteria of lucidity and stringency 
rather than to those of suggestiveness and paradox. Plato would still 
make ingenious use of such poetic devices as dialogue and myth; but 
the expression “the ancient quarrel between philosophy and poetry” 
is his (Rep. X.607b}, and from the beginning to the end of his career he 
remained obsessively concerned with finding adequate philosophi- 
cal arguments for relegating poetry to a noncognitive and philosoph- 
ically negligible status. Aristotle, as in so many other matters, was 
following in Plato’s path and drawing out the ultimate consequences 
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of this line of thought when he declared at the beginning of his Po- 
etics, that the fact that Empedocles wrote in verse was irrelevant to 
deciding what kind of writer he was and that he was therefore to 
be considered a theorist of nature (physiologos) rather than a poet 
(1447b17-20). Thereafter, for better and for worse, it was in, and to, 
the prose of the world that philosophy was largely to dedicate itself. 

Within the past century, to be sure, just when an ideal of scientific 
clarity was dominating so much of philosophy, a few thinkers have 
tried to enrich the palette of philosophical discourse by putting such 
clarity radically into question and seeking other discursive modes. Of 
the three most celebrated examples -— Friedrich Nietzsche's vatic lu- 
cubrations and literary experiments, Ludwig Wittgenstein’s paradox- 
ical formulations and attention to language, and Martin Heidegger's 
deconstruction of Western metaphysics and return to the insights of 
poets and the earliest philosophers —- Wittgenstein seems to have un- 
dergone virtually no direct influence on the part of the early Greek 
philosophers, but the degree to which the other two were inspired 
and guided by these thinkers, above all by Heraclitus, can hardly be 
exaggerated. Investigating this issue would no doubt contribute sig- 
nificantly towards a better understanding of the nature and limits of 
modern philosophy. 


NOTES 


1 On the relation between the development of the modern term “Preso- 
cratic” and the ancient sources, see E. Hoffmann, “Die Vorsokratiker 
in antiker Tradition,” Zeitschrift fir philosophische Forschung 1 (1946} 
190-96 and G. W. Most, “II6Aeuog Tavtwv watip. Die Vorsokratiker 
in der Forschung der Zwanziger Jahre,” in H. Flashar, ed. Altertumswis- 
senschaft in den 20er Jahren (Stuttgart, 1995) 87-114. 

2 See Mansfeld in this volume, p. 23. 

3 Lanata [536] provides a useful collection of much of the material, with 
Italian translation and commentary. 

4 My translations in this chapter have been taken, with slight modifica- 

tions occasionally, from KRS. 

See Babut [525]. 

See Broadie in this volume, p. 212. 

See Babut [526]. 

On this passage, see also in this volume Long, p. 9, and Hussey, p. 90. 

See Delatte [532] and Murray [542]. 
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See in general Buffiére [529], Pépin [5 43]. 

See Laks and Most [537], and Most [541]. 

See Richardson [547], Most [540], and Woodruff in this volume, 
Chapter 14. 

For general surveys of the poetics of archaic epic, see especially the rel- 
evant sections of Maehler [539] and Frankel [97]. 

On the theme in archaic poetry of pessimism about human knowledge, 
see Lesher in this volume, p. 225. 

See G. Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans. Concepts of the Hero in Archaic 
Greek Poetry (Baltimore, 1979}. 

On this passage, see Lesher in this volume, p. 229. 

For recent discussion, cf. Wright [358]; Osborne [364]; Sedley [377]; and 
Inwood [357]. 

For the sentence, see Algra in this volume, p. 56. 

For this section, cf. especially Snell [128] 136—52; Bernabé [527]; and Long 
[547] 245-53. 

On the various attractions of prose in archaic Greece, see Humphreys 
[534]. 

See Riezler [548]; Kranz [535]; Snell [128] 199-204; Lloyd [108]. 

So, recently, Wéhrle [553] 176-79. 

See Heitsch [191]. 

II. XVIII.604; Od. 1.336, IV.17, VII.43, etc. 

See the material collected in H. W. Parke and D. E. W. Wormell, The 
Delphic Oracle, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1956). 

Cf. Taran [276], for example, p. 31. 

See for example, Bowra [528]; Deichgraber [530]; Frankel [147] 158-73; 
Mansfeld [308]; Burkert [284]; Feyerabend [533]; Sassi [550]. 

See especially Mourelatos [309]; Pfeiffer [544]; Pieri [545]; and Coxon 
[270]. 

On this fragment, see most recently Riedweg [367], who emphasizes its 
affiliations with the mysteries. 

Résler [549] finds the claim so bizarre that he feels driven to assume that 
Empedocles is ironically criticizing those who adulate him excessively. 
Wright [358] 291-92. 

So even by Aristotle (fr.70 Rose, Meteor. 357a24f., Rhetoric Il.5 1407a 
34f.), despite Poetics 1 1447b17-20. 

For a recent example, see Kingsley [105]. 

See Primavesi [546]. 

See Traglia [552]. 

The passages can be found in Bollack [356] vol. 3.2, p. 618, s.v. “Répéti- 
tion.” 

See Snell [128] 213-18. 
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For Heraclitus’ rhythmic prose, see Deichgraber [5 30]. 

See also his aphorism B88, cited and discussed by Hussey in this volume, 
p. 102. 

For other examples of such sophisticated play with vocalized reading in 
archaic Greece, see Svenbro [551]. 

On the meanings of Logos in Heraclitus, see A. Busse, “Der Wortsinn 
von AOTOX bei Heraklit,” RM 75 (1926) 203-14, and Hussey in this 
volume, p. 91. 
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(G) Empedocles. [ch. 8; also chs. 4, 10-13, 16] 

(H) Anaxagoras. [ch. 8; also chs. 12-13, 16] 

{I} The atomists: Leucippus and Democritus. [ch. 9; also chs. 10, 

12-13] 

(J) Diogenes of Apollonia. [chs. 10-11] 

(K) The sophists: ethical and political thought. [ch. 14; also chs. 1, 15] 
(L) Antiphon. [ch. 15; also ch. 9] 
(M) Gorgias. {ch. 14; also ch. 16] 
(N) Protagoras. [chs. 14-15; also chs. 9, 16] 

(O) Rational theology. [ch. 10] 

(P) Epistemology and psychology. [chs. 11~12] 

{Q) Causality and medicine. [ch. 13] 

(R) Philosophical poetics. [ch. 16] 
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I INTRODUCTORY 


(A) Comprehensive texts and translations 


The standard edition of the Greek material, which includes German trans- 


lations of “B” fragments [see Mansfeld, ch. 2, p. 25], is 
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[1] Diels, H. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 6th ed., rev. W. Kranz, 3 
vols. (Berlin, 1952; first ed. 1903). 


On the poet philosophers, see also 
[2] Diels, H. Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta (Berlin, 1901). 


The main doxographical texts are edited and discussed in 
[3] Diels, H. Doxographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879). 


For a generous selection of the Greek texts (omitting material on the 
sophists), together with translation and commentary, see 

[4] Kirk, G. S., J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield. The Presocratic Philoso- 
phers, 2nd ed. [1st ed. by Kirk and Raven 1957] (Cambridge, 1982). 


Further books giving translations of the primary texts include 

[5] Barnes, J. Early Greek Philosophy, a translation of all the surviving 
fragments and selected doxographies (London, 1987). 

[6] Burnet, J. Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. (London, 1930; 1st ed. 1892). 

[7] Cohen, M., P. Curd, and C. Reeve. Readings in Ancient Greek Philos- 
ophy from Thales to Aristotle {Indianapolis/Cambridge, 1995). 

[8] Curd, P., and R. D., McKirahan, Jr. A Presocratics Reader (Indianapolis, 
1996). 

[9] Freeman, K. Ancilla to the Presocratic Philosophers. A Complete 
Translation of the [B] Fragments in Diels’ Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(Oxford, 1948}. 

[10] McKirahan, Jr, R. D. Philosophy Before Socrates (Indianapolis, 1994). 
[11] Wright, M. R. The Presocratics. A selection of texts with introduction 
and commentary (Bristol, 1985). 


For the primary Greek texts with German translation and commen- 


tary, see: 
[12] Mansfeld, J. Die Vorsokratiker: Auswahl der Fragmente, Ubersetzung 
und Erlduterungen (Stuttgart, 1987). 


Editions of texts of individual philosophers (including sophists) and 
medical writers are listed under the appropriate headings in part II, 
“Individual philosophers and movements.” 


(B) Comprehensive studies 


These include Kirk, Raven, Schofield [4]; Burnet [6]; McKirahan [10]; and 
an excellent introduction by 
[13] Hussey, E. The Presocratics (London, 1972; repr. Indianapolis, 1995). 


On a much larger scale, two works, with excellent bibliographies, 
stand out 
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({14] Barnes, J. The Presocratic Philosophers, 2nd ed. [1st ed. 1979 in 2 
vols.] (London, 1982). 


and the first three volumes of W. K. C. Guthrie’s A History of Greek 
Philosophy. 

[15] vol. 1, The Earlier Presocratics and the Pythagoreans (Cambridge, 
1962). 

[16] vol. 2, The Presocratic Tradition from Parmenides to Democritus 
(Cambridge, 1965). 

[17] vol. 3, The Fifth-Century Enlightenment (Cambridge, 1969). 


Of older histories, the best is 

[18] Zeller, E. Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, ed. W. Nestle, vol. I.1, 7th ed. (Leipzig, 1923) vol. 1.2, 
6th ed. (Leipzig, 1920). 


Zeller's work has been translated, edited, and enlarged by 
[19] Mondolfo, R. = Zeller-Mondolfo La filosofia dei Greci, vols. 1.1, 1.2 
(Florence, 1932/1938). 


See also 
[20] Burnet, E. Greek Philosophy, part I: Thales to Plato (London, 1914). 


On the sophists nothing has ever surpassed 
[21] Grote, G. A History of Greece, 2nd ed. (London, 1869; 1st ed. 1846-56) 
ch. 67. 


For philosophical stimulus (but not for scholarly accuracy}, see 

[22] Hegel, G. W. FE. Lectures on the History of Philosophy, vol. 1 (Lon- 
don, 1892), trans. E. S. Haldane/F. H. Simson of Vorlesungen tiber die 
Geschichte der Philosophie (first publ. 1825/6). 


(C) Bibliography 


The most comprehensive bibliographic resource is 
[23] Paquet, L., M. Roussel, and Y. Lafrance. Les Présocratiques: Biblio- 
graphie analytique (1879-1980), 2 vols., with suppl. 3rd vol. covering 
1450-1879 (Montreal, 1988, 1989, and 1995}. 


which, for the period 1980-1989, can be supplemented by 
[24] Navia, L. E. The Presocratic Philosophers: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy (New York/London, 1993). 


For advice on the use of these tools, see 
[25] Berryman, S., A. P. D. Mourelatos, and R. K. Sharma. “Two annotated 
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bibliographies on the Presocratics: A critique and user’s Guide,” AP 
15 (1995) 471-94. 


See also 

[26] Bell, Jr, G. G. and J. B. Allis. Resources in Ancient Philosophy: An 
Annotated Bibliography of Scholarship in English, 1965-1989, chs. 
2-9 [with brief descriptive annotations of 500 books and articles] 
(Metuchen, N. J., 1991). 


Other useful bibliographies can be found in Mourelatos [155] and 
Lloyd {111]. 


For new literature the following may be consulted: L’Année Philo- 
logique, The Philosopher’s Index, Ancient Philosophy, Elenchos, Ox- 
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Leucippus), 33, 54, 58, 181-204 
Aristotle on, 181-7, 189, 193-5 
atoms, 16, 182-85, 221 
on chance and necessity, 185-89 
compared with Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, 182 


41 6 INDEX OF NAMES AND 


Anaximander [Cont.) 
misinterpreted by Aristotle, 50-1, 
57-8 
on shape of the earth, 55, 351 
sources for, 33 
zoogony, 48-9 


Anaximenes, 
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apeiron, 57-8 
condensation and rarefaction, 57-9 
and Diogenes of Apollonia, 43 n36 
divine air as basic stuff, 53, 57-9, 
176-7, 348 
on the earth and astronomy, 59 
life and writings, XVII, 351 
misinterpreted by Aristotle, 176-7 
soul as air, 11, 59, 252 
anthropology, 
Democritus on, 12 
sophists on, 291, 318 
anthropomorphism, 
criticism of, 16, 46, 209, 212, 
replaced by naturalism, 48, 53 
Antiphon, 
arguments from eikos, 296-7 
as inspiration for Glaucon's argument 


in Republic Il, 316, 325 
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contrasted with 

Protagoras, 317, 324; with Socrates, 

330 n29 

on human nature, 324-8 

on law and justice, 198, 275, 323-8 
life and writings, X VITI-XIX, 275, 292, 

317, 329, n9, 331 n31 

On truth, 317, 323-7 

opposition to democracy, 323, 327-8 
psychological language, 327 
Antisthenes, 143-4 


mom 


apeiron ("boundless," "unlimited") 
in Anaxagoras, 79 

in Anaximander, 56-7, 79 

in Anaximenes, 57-8, 79 

in atomists, 184 

in Melissus, 126 


in Philolaus, 79-82 


in Zeno, 139-41 
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Apollodorus, 42 n32 
apothegms, 37, 43 n44 
appearance Vs. reality 
in allegorical interpretation, 340 
in discussion of justice, 315, 318, 321 
in Parmenides, 117-18, 
120-1, 123-5 
sophists on, 291, 324 
arche [see also principle), 80, 349 
Archelaus, 43 n35 
Archytas, 28, 84, 117 
Areopagus, 311 
SUBJECTS 
arguments /see also Parmenides; 
Melissus; Zeno of Elea; eikos-, 
sophists) 
against change, 128 
against corporeality, 129 


against divisibility, 119 
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against generation and destruction, 
118-19 
against motion, 119, 129 
against plurality, 130, 135-9 
against "what is not," 114-16 
defeasible, 297 
Aristophanes Clouds, xx, 6, 12, 224 n4, 
290, 293, 323 
Aristotle, 193-5 26-33, 
on arguments from eikos, 296-8 
on atomists, 179 n24, 181, 84-7, 189, 
193-5 
Categories, 29 
on causes, 7, 28, 50-1, 271-2, 274, 
282, 284-6 
and early Greek philosophy, 1, 5, 7-8, 
11, 22, 26-36, 41 mi, 54, 57, 
176-7, 217, 244-5, 253, 255-60, 


332-3 
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on Heraclitus, 97, 99, 101, 108 
on Hesiod, 8 
Metaphysics, 28, 49-52 
on Milesians, 49-55, 57, 176-7 
on Parmenides, 124 
Physics, 29-30, 38, 41 n24, 272, 274 
on physiologoi vs. poets, 50, 332, 360 
on project of philosophy, 17 
on Protagoras, 302 
on psychology, 250 
on Pythagoras and Pythagoreans, 
67-9, 72, 78 
Topics, 28-30 
unmoved mover and Xenophanes, 211 
on Zeno's paradoxes, 140-2, 145, 
151-3 
Aristoxenus, 67, 317 
Arnold, M., 18 


Asia, 16 
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astronomy, XVIi, XIX, XXIll, Xxvii, 12, 
45, 


47-9/ 55~6, 83, 100, 106, 123-4, 
291 


Athens, Xvii-xvlil, XX, XXIV, XXVI, 
XXVIII, 


0 


293-4, 3 I an a 


A/ 31718) 
321, 323-5, 327 
atomists {see also Democritus; 
Leucippus), 33, 54, 58, 181-204 
Aristotle on, 181-7, 189, 193-5 
atoms, 16, 182-85, 221 
on chance and necessity, 185-89 
compared with Anaxagoras and 


Empedocles, 182 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS AT7 
on indivisibility, 182-3 competition (agén}, as feature of early 
on motion, 183-5 Greek philosophy, ro, 16, 352 
never mentioned by Plato, 7, 181 compounds, 
principle of Sufficient Reason, 182-3 in Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 
responding to Eleatics, 181-3 159-62, 163-4, 166-7, I7I-5 
on secondary qualities, 190-3 in the atomists, 182 
theology, 220-2 condensation and rarefaction, 57—9 
void, 183—4 contradiction, impossibility of, xxv, 
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Tneology, 220—2 
void, 183~4 


Babylon, 16 

Baconian theory of science, 61~3 

Barnes, J., 19 n6, 20n21, 44 n48, 
177 NI, 178 n13, 203 nI2 


Being (see also Parmenides; Gorgias), 27, 


54, 170, 306 
Bias, 89 
biographies of early philosophers, 34 
relation to doxography, 22, 35 
blood, 80, 219, 251, 261 
body, and soul, 251-3 
brain, 80, 252-3 
Burkert, W., 68-9, 73 
Burnet, J., 19 n8, 19 ni2, 
64 N19, 122 
Butler, J., 198 


calendar, 45 
Callicles, 198, 324, 328 n2 
cause(s} (see also Aristotle; 
Hippocratics; explanation; 
principles; prophasis), 271-89 
as treated by historians, 276-9 
aitia, aition, aitios, 271, 274-84 
in atomists, 185-9 
conceived as culpability, 274-7, 281, 
282-3, 285 
conceived as power, 273, 286 
and concomitant factors, 283 
denial of spontaneity, 283 
and effect, 277, 279, 284, 348 
few in number, 348 
in Hippocratics, 279-86 
Humean conception of, 272 
new conception in On ancient 
medicine, 284-6 
not explicitly theorized by early 
philosophers, 271-2, 274-6 
chance, 185-9, 223 
Chaos, 46 
Cherniss, H., 41 n23 
Christian transmission of early Greek 
philosophy, 37-8, 108 
Chrysippus, 31, 35 
Cicero, 23, 25, 40N4, 42 n30 
Cleanthes, 17 
Clement of Alexandria, 37 
Clidemus, 257, 264 
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condensation ana rareracuuon, 57—9 
contradiction, impossibility of, xxv, 
300, 302 
convention (nomos; see also nature}, 
190, 198—9, 300-1 
Cornford, F. M., 122 
cosmogony, 46 
cosmology, 
Anaxagoras, XVII, 162-3 
atomists, 185-9 
Empedocles, 159-63 
Heraclitus, 89, 98-101 
Milesian beginnings, 5, 11, 47-65 
Parmenides, 122—5, 169-70 
Philolaus, 79, 82 
scope, II 
theological dimension, 205-7 
Cratylus, 43 n35, 99 
Critias, 222-3, 292, 330 N17 
criticism 
of anthropomorphic gods, 59-60, 
209-11 
of authorities, 9-11, 88-90, 231, 
233-4, 334, 337-8, 353 
of law, see Antiphon 
of popular beliefs, 2, 13, 15, 
88, 95 
Cudworth, R., 53 
Cynics, 33 


daim6n, 71, 103-4, 273 
day, see night 
death, 47, 70, 101-3, 213, 325, 357-8 
democracy (see also law; Athens; 
Protagoras; Antiphon], xx, 294, 
317-18, 323 
Democrates, xix-xx 
Democritus (see also atomists}, 
I8I—204 
on aitia, 275, 287 n§ 
compared to Socrates, 7, 197 
on conscience, 198-9 
cosmology, 186~—9 
epistemology, 189-96, 257 
ethics and politics, 197-9, 222, 253 
ethics in relation to atomism, 
200-1 
life and writings, xIx—xx 
on mind, soul, and thought, 196-7, 
252-3 
on necessity, 185-9, 228 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND 
on indivisibility, 182-3 
on motion, 183-5 
never mentioned by Plato, 7, 181 
principle of Sufficient Reason, 182-3 
responding to Eleatics, 181-3 
on secondary qualities, 190-3 
theology, 220-2 
void, 183-4 
Babylon, 16 
Baconian theory of science, 61-3 
Barnes, J., 19 n6, 20 n2i, 44 n48, 
177 ni, 178 ni3, 203 ni2 
Being (see also Parmenides; Gorgias), 27, 
54, 170, 306 

Bias, 89 
biographies of early philosophers, 34 

relation to doxography, 22, 35 
blood, 80, 219, 251, 261 


body, and soul, 251-3 
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brain, 80, 252-3 
Burkert, W., 68-9, 73 
Burnet, J., 19 n8, 19 ni2, 
64 ni9, 122 
Butler, J., 198 
calendar, 45 
Callicles, 198, 324, 328 n2 
cause(s) (see also Aristotle; 
Hippocratics; explanation,- 
principles,-prophasis), 271-89 
as treated by historians, 276-9 
ditia, aition, aitios, 271, 274-84 
in atomists, 185-9 
conceived as culpability, 274-7, 281, 
282-3, 285 
conceived as power, 273, 286 
and concomitant factors, 283 
denial of spontaneity, 283 
and effect, 277, 279, 284, 348 
few in number, 348 


in Hippocratics, 279-86 
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Humean conception of, 272 
new conception in On ancient 
medicine, 284-6 
not explicitly theorized by early 
philosophers, 271-2, 274-6 


chance, 185-9, 22 


Chaos, 46 
Cherniss, H., 41 n23 
Christian transmission of early Greek 
philosophy, 37-8, 108 
Chrysippus, 31, 35 
Cicero, 23, 25, 40 n4, 42 n30 
Cleanthes, 17 
Clement of Alexandria, 37 
Clidemus, 257, 264 
SUBJECTS 417 


competition /agon), as feature of 
early 


Greek philosophy, io, 16, 352 
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compounds, 
in Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 


159-62, 163-4, 166 171-5 


in the atomists, 182 
condensation and rarefaction, 57-9 
contradiction, impossibility of, xxv, 
300, 302 
convention (nomos-, see also nature), 
190, 198-9, 300-1 
Cornford, R M., 122 
cosmogony, 46 
cosmology, 
Anaxagoras, xvn, 162-3 
atomists, 185-9 
Empedocles, 159-63 
Heraclitus, 89, 98-101 
Milesian beginnings, 5, 11, 47-65 
Parmenides, 122-5, 169-70 


Philolaus, 79, 82 
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scope, I1 
theological dimension, 205-7 
Cratylus, 43 n35, 99 


27.330 My 


Critias, 222-3, 29 
criticism 
of anthropomorphic gods, 59-60, 
209-11 
of authorities, 9-11, 88-90, 231, 


233.4) 334/ 337-8, 353 


of law, see Antiphon 
of popular beliefs, 2, 13, 15, 
88, 95 
Cudworth, R., 53 


Cynics, 33 


daimon, 71, 103-4, 293 
day, see night 
death, 47, 70, 101-3, 213, 325, 357-8 


democracy {see also law,- Athens; 
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Protagoras,- Antiphon], xx, 294, 
317-18, 323 
Democrates, xix-xx 
Democritus [see also atomists), 
181-204 
on aitia, 275, 287 n5 
compared to Socrates, 7, 197 
on conscience, 198-9 
cosmology, 186-9 
epistemology, 189-96, 257 
ethics and politics, 197-9, 222, 253 
ethics in relation to atomism, 
200-1 
life and writings, xix-xx 
on mind, soul, and thought, 196-7, 
252-3 


on necessity, 185-9, 228 


418 INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 
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418 


Democritus (Cont.} 
poetics, 339, 353 
relation to 
Leucippus, 181; to Protagoras, 8, 33, 
189, 193, 195, 199, 307 
and scepticism, 18, 33, 190-6 
scope of interests, 12 
on sensation, 190-6, 257, 264 
sources for, 28, 30, 34, 37, 39 
theology, 220-2 
“truth is in the depths,” 190 
on vision, 264 
Derveni papyrus, 112 n35, 341 
Descartes, R., 215, 250 
Diels, H. 
doxographical work, 23-6, 30, 33, 
35-6 
and Presocratics, 5-6, 19 ni1 
diké, see justice 
Diller, H., 286, 288 nat 
Diogenes Laertius, 24, 32-6, 67 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 
on air, 252-3, 258, 348 
on divinity of first principle, 18, 
206-7, 221 
life and writings, xx, 350 
reflected in Derveni papyrus, 341 
on sensation and thought, 258-9, 
264-5 
on soul and mind, 252, 260 
sources for, 33, 38-9 
Dissoi logoi (“Twofold arguments”), 
292, 318, 329 nNI3 
divine inspiration, 
Democritus on, 339, 353 
divinity (see also theology} 
in Anaximander, 53, 120 
in Anaximenes, 53, 120 
in atomists, 221-2 
Critias on, 222 
in Diogenes of Apollonia, 221 
in Empedocles, 216—20, 355-6 
in Heraclitus, 120, 212-14 
as human invention, 222-3 
interpreted allegorically, 340 
in Melissus, 120 
in Parmenides, 113-14, 123, 214-16, 
353-5 
Prodicus on, xxv 
Protagoras on, 306-7 
in Thales, 53 
in Xenophanes, 209-12, 338 
divisibility, see arguments against; 
Anaxagoras; Zeno of Elea 
doxography (see also Aetius; 
Theophrastus; Placita), 22-44 
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dialectical aspect 
in Aristotle, 28-31 
in Hippocratics, 285 
in Plato, 27-8 
in Seneca, 31-2 
in Theophrastus, 30-1 
doxai (“tenets”), 23, 29 
relation to biography, 22, 35 
dry and wet, 48, 79, 100, 102, 162-3, 
251, 254 
dualism, see Parmenides; body, and 
soul 


earth, the (see also elements), 
in Anaxagoras, 163 
in Anaximander, 47-8 
in Anaximenes, 57-9 
in Hesiod, 46 
stability of, 52, 59 
in Thales, 50-2 
in Xenophanes, 60, 209 
education, 
based on Homer and Hesiod, 4, 334 
as philosophical goal, 13-15 
by sophists, 12, 290-3 
Egypt, xix, xxvi, 16, 70-1 
eikos (“probable, plausible”) (see also 
relativism; sophists; Thucydides}, 
272, 296-8, 301, 304, 308 
Elea, 2 
Eleatics {see also Melissus; Parmenides; 
Zeno}, 2, IS, 32-3, $4, 144, 166, 
172-6, 181-2, 258 
refuted by Gorgias, 306 
elements (see also pinciple(s}}, 50, 57, 
347 
of Anaxagoras, 163-5, 170-1 
of Empedocles, 76, 160-1 
of Parmenides, 123-4, 237 
Eliot, T. S., 18 
emanations, 264 
Empedocles, 2, 14, 159-62, 164-78, 182, 
207-8 
as self-proclaimed god and miracle 
worker, 75, 77, 220, 355, 361 n29 
cosmic cycle, 160-2, 216—19, 
349, 356 
cosmic Sphere, 160, 216-19, 267 
criticized, 285 
fate of daimones, 77, 217-18, 
252, 356 
four-element theory, 54, 76, 159-60, 
164, 173, 216-17, 267, 348 
holy mind, 260 
life and writings, xx-xxi, 350 
“like knows like,” 243-4, 269 n23 
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41 8 INDEX OF NAMES AND 
Democritus /[Cont. ) 
poetics, 339, 353 
relation to 

Leucippus, 181; to Protagoras, 8, 33, 
189, 193, 195, 199, 307 
and scepticism, 18, 33, 190-6 
scope of interests, 12 
on sensation, 190-6, 257, 264 

sources for, 28, 30, 34, 37, 39 
theology, 220-2 
"truth is in the depths/' 190 
on vision, 264 
Derveni papyrus, 112 n35, 341 
Descartes, R., 215, 250 
Diels, H. 

doxographical work, 23-6, 30, 33, 

35-6 


and Presocratics, 5-6, 19 m1 
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dike, see justice 
Diller, H., 286, 288 n2i 
Diogenes Laertius, 24, 32-6, 67 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 
on air, 252-3, 258, 348 
on divinity of first principle, 18, 


if 
206-7, ae 


life and writings, xx, 350 
reflected in Derveni papyrus, 341 
on sensation and thought, 258-9, 

264-5 

on soul and mind, 252, 260 

sources for, 33, 38-9 

Dissoi logoi (""Twofold arguments"), 

292, 318, 329 ni3 

divine inspiration, 

Democritus on, 339, 353 

divinity [see also theology) 


in Anaximander, 53, 120 
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in Anaximenes, 53, 120 
in atomists, 221-2 
Critias on, 222 
in Diogenes of Apollonia, 221 
in Empedocles, 216-20, 355-6 
in Heraclitus, 120, 212-14 
as human invention, 222-3 
interpreted allegorically, 340 
in Melissus, 120 
in Parmenides, 113-14, 123, 214-16, 
353-5 
Prodicus on, xxv 
Protagoras on, 306-7 
in Thales, 53 
in Xenophanes, 209-12, 338 
divisibility, see arguments against; 
Anaxagoras; Zeno of Elea 
doxography /see also Aetius,- 


Theophrastus; Placita), 22-44 
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SUBJECTS 
dialectical aspect 
in Aristotle, 28-31 
in Hippocratics, 285 
in Plato, 27-8 
in Seneca, 31-2 
in Theophrastus, 30-1 
doxai ("tenets"), 23, 29 
relation to biography, 22, 35 
dry and wet, 48, 79, 100, 102, 162-3, 
251,254 
dualism, see Parmenides,- body, and 
soul 

earth, the /see also elements), 
in Anaxagoras, 163 
in Anaximander, 47-8 
in Anaximenes, 5 7-9 
in Hesiod, 46 
stability of, 52, 59 
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in Thales, 50-2 
in Xenophanes, 60, 209 
education, 
based on Homer and Hesiod, 4, 334 
as philosophical goal, 13-15 
by sophists, 12, 290-3 
Egypt, xix, xxvi, 16, 70-1 
eikos (probable, plausible") {see also 
relativism,- sophists; Thucydides), 
272, 296-8, 301, 304, 308 
Elea, 2 


Eleatics [see also Melissus,- 
Parmenides; 


Zeno), 2, 15, 32-3, 54, 144, 166, 
172-6, 181-2, 258 
refuted by Gorgias, 306 
elements /see also pinciple(s)), 50, 57, 
347 


of Anaxagoras, 163-5, 170-1 
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of Empedocles, 76, 160-1 

of Parmenides, 123-4, 237 

Eliot, T. S., 18 

emanations, 264 

Empedocles, 2, 14, 159-62, 164-78, 182, 

207-8 
as self-proclaimed god and miracle 
worker, 75, 77, 220, 355, 361 n29 
cosmic cycle, 160-2, 216-19, 


349, 356 


cosmic Sphere, 160, 216-19, “ @7 
criticized, 285 
fate of daimones, 77, 217-18, 
252, 356 
four-element theory, 54, 76, 159-60, 
164, 173, 216-17, 267, 348 
holy mind, 260 
life and writings, xx-xxi, 350 
"like knows like," 243-4, 269 n23 
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Love and Strife/Hate, 76, 160-1, 164, 
216-20, 266-7, 273 
on mixture, 159-62, 165-7 
on natural selection, 161 
no becoming or perishing, 166-7, 
174-5, 242 
on one and many, 161-2 
on physiology of sensation, 264-7 
poetry, 4, 162, 333, 353, 355-7, 359-60 
on psyché, 251-2 
rejection of blood sacrifice, 2, 76-7 
relation to 
atomists, 182 
later Eleatic objections, 172-6 
Parmenides, 165-72, 174-6, 241-2 
Pythagoras, 72, 75-8, 162, 
on sense perception, 262, 266-7 
sources for, 28, 33-4, 36, 38-9 
theology, 216-20 
on thought, mind, and knowledge, 
219-20, 241-45, 256, 258, 266-7 
on transmigration of souls, 70-1, 75, 
162, 217 
unity of thought, 75 
zoogony, 161, 216, 224 NIO 
Epaminondas, 84 
Epicharmus, 226 
Epicureans, 23, 33-4, 198-9 
Epicurus, 17~18, 33, 59, 61, 181 
debt to Democritus, 17, 181 
epistemology (see also criticism; 
relativism; scepticism; sensation; 
truth; wisdom; Democritus; 
Empedocles; Gorgias; Heraclitus; 
Parmenides; Protagoras; 
Xenophanes}, 225-49 
a priori versus empirical, 238—41 
divine versus human, 228-31 
empirical inquiry, 230—1, 234-5 
grasping causal origin, 349 
grasping essential nature, 235-6, 
244-5 
philosophical optimism, 226-8 
pluralist, 245 
poetic pessimism, 225-6 
poets’ claims to knowledge, 343 
equality before the law, 321 
Eros, in Hesiod, 46-7 
ethics (see also justice; Socrates; 
sophists}, 
in Democritus, xx, 197-9, 222 
in Heraclitus, 103-4 
of Homer, 340 
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euboulia (“good judgement”) ( see also 
Protagoras}, 296-8, 308, 320 
Eudemus, 52, 127 
Euripides, 14, 222 
Eurytus, 78, 84 
Eusebius, 24, 38, 42 n32 
Euthydemus, 292, 300 
Evenus, 292 
explanation (see also cause; Jogos), 15, 
in Hesiodic theogony, 46-7, 344 
in Hippocratics, 280-4 
naturalistic, 48, 53, 60, 206-7, 209 


Favorinus, 329 n8 
fire (see also elements} 
in Anaximander, 47-8, 55-6 
in Anaximenes, 57-8 
in Heraclitus, 98-101, 232-3 
forerunners of philosophy, 9 
fragments, 1, 23-6, 274 
Frede, M., 274, 284 
Furley, D. J., 180 n37 


Galen, 24, 31 
Glaucon, 198, 313-16, 
likened to Antiphon, 324-5 
gnémai, see apothegms 
god(s}, see divinity; theogony; theology 
Gorgias, 12, 28, 290-300, 304-9 
on aitia, 275 
on disagreements between 
philosophers, 27, 31 
on eikos, 296, 299-300 
first sophist, 294 
Funeral Oration, 298 
Helen, 293, 298-300, 304-5 
on language and poetics, 295, 299, 341 
life and writings, xxi, 292 
on nature, 304-5, 309 
not a sceptic, 305-6 
On not being, 300, 305-8, 310 N17 
Palamedes, 298-9 
on persuasion and rhetoric, 293, 295, 
298-300, 306-7 
Plato on, 290-1, 298 
prepared to talk on any subject, 12 
refutation of Eleatics, 306 
rhetorical style, 298-9 
teaching without knowledge, 307-8 
Grote, G., 291 
Guthrie, W. K. C., 65 n28, 85 nn7 and 
II, 86n19, 110 n9 
Gyges, ring of, 315-16, 324 
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in Heraclitus, 103-4 II, 86 n19, 110 ng 
of Homer, 340 Gyges, ring of, 315-16, 324 
and theology, 222-3 
in Xenophanes, 209-11, Hadot, P., 21 n31 
337-8, 353 happiness, and justice, 312-15 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Love and Strife/Hate, 76, 160-1, 164, 


216-20, 266-7, 273 
on mixture, 159-62, 165-7 
on natural selection, 161 


no becoming or perishing, 166-7, 


174-5, 2, 

on one and many, 161-2 

on physiology of sensation, 264-7 
poetry, 4, 162, 333, 353, 355-7, 359-60 
on psyche, 251-2 

rejection of blood sacrifice, 2, 76-7 
relation to 
atomists, 182 

later Eleatic objections, 172-6 
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Parmenides, 165-72, 174-6, 241-2 
Pythagoras, 72, 75-8, 162, 
on sense perception, 262, 266-7 
sources for, 28, 33-4, 36, 38-9 
theology, 216-20 
on thought, mind, and knowledge, 
219-20, 241-45, 256, 258, 266-7 
on transmigration of souls, 70-1, 75, 
162, 217 
unity of thought, 7 5 
zoogony, 161, 216, 224 nio 
Epaminondas, 84 
Epicharmus, 226 
Epicureans, 23, 33-4, 198-9 
Epicurus, 17-18, 33/59/61, 181 
debt to Democritus, 17, 181 
epistemology /see also criticism,- 
relativism; scepticism; sensation,- 
truth; wisdom,- Democritus; 
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Empedocles; Gorgias,- Heraclitus; 
Parmenides; Protagoras,- 
Xenophanes), 225-49 
a priori versus empirical, 238-41 


1 
divine versus human, 228-3 


empirical inquiry, 230-1, 234-5 
grasping causal origin, 349 
grasping essential nature, 235-6, 
244-5 
philosophical optimism, 226-8 
pluralist, 245 


poetic pessimism, 225-6 


woes claims to knowledge, 343 
equality before the law, 321 
Eros, in Hesiod, 46-7 
ethics /see also justice; Socrates; 
sophists), 


in Democritus, xix, 197-9, 222 
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in Heraclitus, 103-4 
of Homer, 340 
and theology, 222-3 
in Xenophanes, 209-11, 
337-8, 353 
euboulia ("good judgement") ( see also 
Protagoras), 296-8, 308, 320 
Eudemus, 52, 127 
Euripides, 14, 222 
Eurytus, 78, 84 
Eusebius, 24, 38, 42 n32 
Euthydemus, 292, 300 
Evenus, 292 
explanation {see also cause; logos), 15, 
in Hesiodic theogony, 46-7, 344 
in Hippocratics, 280-4 
naturalistic, 48, 5 3, 60, 206-7, 209 
Favorinus, 329 n& 


fire {see also elements) 
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in Anaximander, 47-8, 55-6 
in Anaximenes, 57-8 

in Heraclitus, 98-101, 232-3 
forerunners of philosophy, 9 
fragments, 1, 23-6, 274 
Frede, M., 274, 284 
Furley, D. /., 180 n37 
Galen, 24, 31 
Glaucon, 198, 313-16, 

likened to Antiphon, 324-5 
gnomai, see apothegms 


god(s), see divinity,- theogony; 
theology 


Gorgias, 12, 28, 290-300, 304-9 
on aitia, 275 
on disagreements between 
philosophers, 27, 31 
on eikos, 296, 299-300 
first sophist, 294 


Funeral Oration, 298 
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Helen, 293, 298-300, 304-5 
on language and poetics, 295, 299, 341 
life and writings, xxi, 292 
on nature, 304-5, 309 
not a sceptic, 305-6 
On not being, 300, 305-8, 310 ni7 
Palamedes, 298-9 
on persuasion and rhetoric, 293, 295, 
298-300, 306-7 
Plato on, 290-1, 298 
prepared to talk on any subject, 12 
refutation of Eleatics, 306 
rhetorical style, 298-9 
teaching without knowledge, 307-8 
Grote, G., 291 
Guthrie, W. K. C , 65 n28, 85 nn7 and 
II 
, 86 ni9, no n9 
Gyges, ring of, 315-16, 324 
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Hadot, P., 21 n3i 
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happiness, and justice, 312-15 


420 


harmonia, 80 
in Empedocles, 76, 160, 217 
as “latent structure” in Heraclitus, 
91, 95-6 
harmony of spheres, 74 
heart, 81, 252 
heavenly bodies, 47-8, 55-6, 59-60, 83, 
123, 351 
Hecataeus , 9, 90, 213, 234 
Hegel, G. W. F. 
on early cosmology, 60 
on Heraclitus, 108 
influence on history of early Greek 
philosophy, 8, 19 n1r1 
on sophists, 291 
Heidegger, M., 1, 122, 360 
Heraclitus, 2, 88-112, 
“all things are one,” 11, 13, 232, 348 
Aristotle on, 97, 99, 101, 108 
concept of potentiality, 97—8 
contrasted with Diogenes, 254 
contrasted with Xenophanes, 212-14 
cosmology and fire, 98-101, 232-3 
criticism of authorities, 9-11, 71, 91, 
106, 213, 233, 337-9 
deliberate ambiguity, 358—9 
on ethics, 102-4 
“exchange” in his cosmology, 99-100, 
232 
flux, 27, 94, 99, 246 ni2 
harmonié (“latent structure”}, 91, 95, 
IOI 
“I looked for myself,” 104, 234 
influenced by Milesians, 59, 89 
intellectual context of, 112 n36 
on knowledge, 89-93, 102, 104-5, 
107-8, 232—6, 257 
on language, 90-2 
legacy of, 18, 109, 360 
on life and death, 357-8 
life and writings, xxii, 88, 349-50, 


359 

literary style, 4, 88, 357-9 

logos, 13, 91-3, 104-5, 232, 235-6, 
260, 358, 362 n4qI 

novelty of his account, 10-11, 13-14 


nlanweieve and nacendan 
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strife and justice, 106-7 
on wisdom, 107-8 
theology, 98-9, IOI, 103, 108, 208, 
212-14 
unity in opposites, 93-98, IOI, 105-7, 
232, 235 
Herodotus, 
on cause and responsibility, 276-8 
on destiny, 272, 276 
on Gyges’ ring, 315~—16 
on isonomia, 321 
on moral relativism, 301 
Hesiod (see also Chaos; Eros; night and 
day; poetry}, 
as educator, 4, 336 
as forerunner, 8-9 
compared with Anaximander, 47-9 
criticized, 9-11, 90, 210, 213, 233, 
337-9 
on justice, 319, 323 
poetic goals, 342-6 
Theogony, 10, 13, 46—7, 205, 208, 
344-5 
Works and Days, 344-6 
Hippasus, 78 
Hippias, 
anthology of poets’ and philosophers’ 
views, 26-7, 52, 332 
appeal to nature, 304 
life and writings, xxii-xxiii 
science, 292 
scope of interests, 12, 292 
on society, 330 n20 
Hippocratics, 3, 318 
Airs, waters, and places, 281-2 
on causes, 279-86 
did not treat “signs” as causes, 
279-80 
new conception of cause in 
On Ancient medicine, 65 n37, 283-6 
On breaths, 282-3 
On diet, 253 
On the nature of man, 282 
On the sacred disease, 280-1 
Hippolytus, 24, 33, 35-6, 40 n4 
Homer (see also poetry}, 
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260, 358, 362 N41 Hippolytus, 24, 33, 35-6, 40 n4 
novelty of his account, 10-11, 13-14 Homer (see also poetry}, 
obscurity and paradox, 88, 94, 105, allegorical interpretation of, 340 

235, 350, 357-8 as educator, 4, 113, 336 
on oracles, 91, 93 and cosmology, 45 
Plato on, 27, 98-9, ror, 108 criticized, 106, 210, 337-8 
rationality, 89-93, 96 on death, 70, 101 
on rivers, 94 on destiny, 272 
on sensation, 234, 261-2 ethics, 337-8, 340 
on sleeping and waking, 92-3, 102 on knowledge, 225-6, 259-60 
on soul, 90, 101-105, 234, 253-4 poetic goals, 342-6 
sources for, 33—4, 36-9, 43 N46 on psyché, 251 


420 INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 
harmonia, 80 strife and justice, 106-7 
in Empedocles, 76, 160, 217 on wisdom, 107-8 
as "latent structure" in Heraclitus, theology, 98-9, 101, 103, 108, 208, 
91, 95-6 212-14 
harmony of spheres, 74 unity in opposites, 93-98, 101, 105-7, 
heart, 81, 252 232, 235 
heavenly bodies, 47-8, 55-6, 59-60, 83, Herodotus, 
123, 351 on cause and responsibility, 276-8 
Hecataeus , 9, 90, 213, 234 on destiny, 272, 276 
Hegel, G. W. F. on Gyges' ring, 315-16 
on early cosmology, 60 on isonomia, 321 
on Heraclitus, 108 on moral relativism, 301 


influence on history of early Greek Hesiod {see also Chaos; Eros,- night and 
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philosophy, 8, 19 nn day,- poetry), 
on sophists, 291 as educator, 4, 336 
Heidegger, M., 1, 122, 360 as forerunner, 8-9 
Heraclitus, 2, 88-112, compared with Anaximander, 47-9 
"all things are one," 11, 13, 232, 348 criticized, 9-11, 90, 210, 213, 233, 
Aristotle on, 97, 99, 101, 108 337—9 
concept of potentiality, 97-8 on justice, 319, 3,23 
contrasted with Diogenes, 254 poetic goals, 342-6 
contrasted with Xenophanes, 212-14 Theogony, 10, 13, 46-7, 205, 208, 
cosmology and fire, 98-101, 232-3 344-5 
criticism of authorities, 9-11, 71,91, Works and Days, 344-6 
106, 213, 233, 337-9 Hippasus, 78 
deliberate ambiguity, 3 5 8-9 Hippias, 
on ethics, 102-4 anthology of poets' and philosophers' 
"exchange" in his cosmology, 99-100, views, 26-7, 52, 332 
232 appeal to nature, 304 
flux, 27, 94, 99, 246 ni2 life and writings, xxii-xxiil 
harmonie ("latent structure"), 91, 95, science, 292 
101 scope of interests, 12, 292 


"I looked for myself," 104, 234 on society, 330 n2o0 
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influenced by Milesians, 59, 89 Hippocratics, 3, 318 
intellectual context of, 112 n36 Airs, waters, and places, 281-2 


wiinowiedeeseaay Peay caries 904 


107-8, 232-6, 257 did not treat "signs" as causes, 

on language, 90-2 279-80 

legacy of, 18, 109, 360 new conception of cause in 

on life and death, 357-8 On Ancient medicine, 65 n37, 283-6 
life and writings, xxu1, 88, 349-50, On breaths, 282-3 
359 On diet, 253 
literary style, 4, 88, 357-9 On the nature of man, 282 
logos, 13, 91-3, 104-5, 232, 235-6, On the sacred disease, 280-1 

260, 358, 362 n4i Hippolytus, 24, 33, 35-6, 40 n4 

novelty of his account, 10-11, 13-14 Homer [see also poetry), 


obscurity and paradox, 88, 94, 105, allegorical interpretation of, 
340 


435/ 35O0/ 357-8 as educator, 4, 113, 336 
on oracles, 91, 93 and cosmology, 45 
Plato on, 27, 98-9, 101, 108 criticized, 106, 210, 337-8 


rationality, 89-93, 96 on death, 70, 101 
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on rivers, 94 on destiny, 272 
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on sensation, 234, 261-2 ethics, 337-8, 340 


on sleeping and waking, 92-3, 102 on knowledge, 225-6, 259-60 


on soul, 90, 101-105, 234, 253-4 poetic goals, 342-6 


sources for, 33-4, 36-9, 43 n46 on psyche, 251 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


hot (and cold}, 47, 50, 55, 79-80, 100, 
163, 284, 304 
human beings, 
as object of inquiry, 11, 314-16 
human nature, 
sophists on, 314-16, 319-20, 324-7 
Thucydides on, 322-3, 
327 
Hume, D., 272 
hylozoism, 5 3—4 


Iamblichus, 33, 67 
immortality, see soul 
India, 70 
infinite {see apeiron; divisibility; Zeno 
of Elea} 
in Anaxagoras, 163 
number of atoms, 182 
of space, 117 
of void, 184 
lonians, see Milesians 
Isocrates, 27, 331 N32 
on Pythagoras, 71 
isonomia, see equality before the law 
Italian philosophers, 33, 43 n35 


Jaeger, W., 271 
justice, 16, 311-31 
cosmic, 56-7, 106-7, 118, 224 ng, 273 
“holds between equals,” 323 
and nature, 314-16 
Protagoras on, 305, 319-21 
sophistic conceptions in Republic I-II, 
311-16 
Thucydides on, 322 
Judaism, 112 n36 


Kahn, C., 204 n20 


421 


Draco’s code, 287 n8 
“equality before,” 321 
in Heraclitus, 92, 100, 106-7 
and justice in Plato’s Protagoras, 
319-21 
and morality in Democritus, 198-9 
Lebedev, A., 39 n3 
Lesher, J., 260 
Leucippus (see also atomists}, 179 n24, 
185-9, 195-6, 199, 221 
as shadowy figure, 181 
life and writings, xxiii 
on reason and necessity, 185-6 
sources for, 34, 35, 39 
light, see Parmenides 
like to like, principle of, 188, 201 
limit, limiters, 79-82 
literacy, rise of, 16, 344 
literary theory, see poetics 
Lloyd, G. E.R., 19 n 5, 21 n34, 271, 
286 nI 
logic, 15, 215, 241 
logos (“account”; see also Heraclitus; 
Parmenides) 
meanings, 13, 247 n2I 
Love and Strife, see Empedocles 
Lucretius, xxi 
Lycophron, 292 
Lysis, 78, 84 


magnitude, see Zeno of Elea 

Makin, S., 39 ni 

“Man is the measure of all things,” see 
Protagoras 

Marx, Karl, dissertation of, 18 

mathematics, (see also Zeno of Elea), 
XiX, XXIil, 2, 12, 55, 58, 78, 81, 84, 
291-2, 310 N21 
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Kahn, C., 204 n20 291-2, 310 N27 
Kerferd, G. B., 19 n 9 matter (see also principle(s)), 
knowledge, see epistemology Aristotle’s theory of, 50-1 
kosmos distinguished from moving principle, 
Heraclitus on, 233 54, 164-5, 172 
Kranz, W., 6, 24, 40 n6 not yet onceptualized, 53-4 
measure, 
language (see also Gorgias; Prodicus; in Heraclitean cosmology, 91, 100 
Protagoras} medicine, see Hippocratics 
importance in Heraclitus, 90-1 Melissus, 2, 113, 125-33, 
theories of, 12, 15 179 n24, 183 
law (see also justice; Antiphon; attributes of what exists: 
Protagoras) bodiless, 129-30 
and anomia (“lawlessness”) in changeless, 128-9, 173-4 
Thucydides, 322-3 homogeneous, 127 
as compromise, 314 indivisible, 129 
at Athens, 293-4, 311 infinite in extent, 126 
codification of, 16 omnitemporal, 126 
and culpability, 274-7 unitary, 127 
INDEX OF NAMES AND 


hot (and cold), 47, 50, 55, 79-80, 100, 
163,284,304 
human beings, 
as object of inquiry, 11, 314-16 
human nature, 
sophists on, 314-16, 319-20, 324-7 
Thucydides on, 322-3, 
327 
Hume, D., 272 


hylozoism,53-4 
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Iamblichus, 33, 67 
immortality, see soul 
India, 70 
infinite [see apeiron-, divisibility; Zeno 
of Eleal 
in Anaxagoras, 163 
number of atoms, 182 
of space, 117 
of void, 184 
Ionians, see Milesians 
Isocrates, 27, 331 n32 
on Pythagoras, 71 
isonomia, see equality before the law 
Italian philosophers, 33, 43 n35 
Jaeger, W., 271 
justice, 16,311-31 
cosmic, 56-7, 106-7, n8 , 224 n9, 273 
"holds between equals," 323 


and nature, 314-16 
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Protagoras on, 305, 319-21 
sophistic conceptions in Republic MI, 
311-16 
Thucydides on, 322 
Judaism, 112 n36 
Kahn, C , 204 n20 
Kerferd, G. B., 19 n9 
knowledge, see epistemology 
kosmos 
Heraclitus on, 233 
Kranz, W., 6, 24, 40 n6 
language [see also Gorgias,- Prodicus,- 
Protagoras) 
importance in Heraclitus, 90-1 
theories of, 12, 15 
law [see also justice,- Antiphon,- 
Protagoras) 
and anomia ("lawlessness") in 


Thucydides, 322-3 
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as compromise, 314 
at Athens, 293-4, 311 
codification of, 16 
and culpability, 274-7 
SUBJECTS 421 
Draco's code, 287 n8 
"equality before," 321 
in Heraclitus, 92, 100, 106-7 
and justice in Plato's Protagoras, 
319-21 

and morality in Democritus, 198-9 
Lebedev, A., 39 n3 
Lesher, J., 260 


Leucippus /see also atomists), 179 
n24, 


185-9, 195-6, 199, 221 
as shadowy figure, 181 
life and writings, xxiii 


on reason and necessity, 185-6 
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sources for, 34, 35, 39 

light, see Parmenides 

like to like, principle of, 188, 201 

limit, limiters, 79-82 

literacy, rise of, 16, 344 

literary theory, see poetics 

Lloyd, G. E.R., 19 n 5, 21 n34, 271, 

286 ni 
logic, 15, 215, 241 
logos ("account"; see also Heraclitus; 

Parmenides) 

meanings, 13, 247 n21 

Love and Strife, see Empedocles 

Lucretius, xx1 

Lycophron, 292 

Lysis, 78, 84 

magnitude, see Zeno of Elea 

Makin, S., 39 ni 


"Man is the measure of all things," see 
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Protagoras 
Marx, Karl, dissertation of, 18 
mathematics, [see also Zeno of Elea), 


X1x, xxill, 2, 12, 55, 58, 78, 81, 84, 


en 310 n2i 
matter /see also principle!s)), 
Aristotle's theory of, 50-1 
distinguished from moving principle, 
54, 164-5, 172 


not .,et 


onceptualized, 53-4 
measure, 
in Heraclitean cosmology, 91, 100 
medicine, see Hippocratics 
Melissus, 2, 113, 125-33, 
179 n24, 183 
attributes of what exists: 


bodiless, 129-30 
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J 


changeless, 128-9, 73~4 


homogeneous, 127 


indivisible, 129 


infinite in extent, 126 


omnitemporal, 126 


unitary, 127 


422 


Melisus {Cont.} 
compared with Parmenides, 
125-31 
denial of void, 129 
life and writings, xxiii 
on the One and God, 133 n24 
rejection of the senses, 130 
sources for, 28, 38 
style of argument and presumed 
audience, 125 
metaphysics, 15, 122, 215 
metempsychésis, see soul, 
transmigration of 
meteorology, 59-60, 209, 230-1 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 340 
Middle Platonists, 34, 36 
Milesian cosmology (see also 
Anaximander; Anaximenes; 
Thales}, 212, 226, 228 
general assessment, 60-3 
influence 
on later meteorology, 59 
on Xenophanes, 59-60 
on Heraclitus, 59 
not strict “material monism,” 177 
Miletus, 4, 11, 12 
Mill, J. S., 198, 288 n19 
mind (nous), see Anaxagoras; 
epistemology; sensation; soul 
mixture, 76, 159-62, 163-7, I71-3 
monism, 
ancient debate over pluralism and, 89, 
98, 105-6 
of Anaximenes, 57, 177 


twee 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Heraclitus on, 91 
inquiry into, 7, IO-11, 244-5, 285 
and justice, 311, 314-15 
Philolaus on, 79 
in the sophists, 308, 327 
versus convention, 15, 198-9, 292, 
301, 304, 314, 318, 324, 328, 
328 n2 
Nausiphanes, 181 
necessity (see also cause}, 272 
in atomism, 185-9 
natural order as, 272 
in Parmenides, 116, 124 
Neoplatonists, 37-8, 66-7, 336 
Neopyrrhonists, 32-4, 37 
Neopythagoreanism, 67—9 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, 67 
Nietzsche, EF, 305, 360 
night (and day}, 83, 95, 100-1, 213, 237 
in Hesiod, 46-7, 338 
Parmenides on the House of, 113, 124 
nomos, see convention; law 
nous, see mind; epistemology 
number, 
in Anaximander, 56 
in Empedocles, 76 
in Philolaus and Pythagoreans, 68, 74, 
76, 78, 81 


objectivity, 12, 16 

observation and scientific method, 61-2 
Ocean (Okeanos), 45, 50, 52 

One, see monism 

opposites, 
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98, 105-6 
of Anaximenes, 57, 177 
of Heraclitus, 89, 95 
of Melissus, 127 
of Parmenides, 120-1, 165~6, 168, 170 
of Zeno, 134-6 


moon, 48, 55-6, 74, 123, 240, 340 


motion (see also arguments against}, 

Anaxagoras on, 162-3 

principle of, 53-4, 164-5, 172, 211 

musical theories, 12, 74, 78, 

81, 84 

mythological accounts (see also 
anthropomorphism)], 

Aristotle on, 332 

criticism of, 16, 231, 291 

in Hesiod, 46-7 

used in early Greek philosophy, 9 
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One, see monism 
opposites, 

in Anaximander, 55-7 

in Heraclitus, 92-8 

in Xenophanes, 60 
oracles, 

in Heraclitus, 88, 91, 93 
Orpheus, 5 

interpreted allegorically in the 

Derveni papyrus, 341 

Orphics, 71, 252 
Osborne, C., 44 n48 
Ostwald, M., 327 
Quranos, 46 
Owen, G. E. L., 122 


Parmenides (see also Eleatics), 2, 15, 
I13—32, 236-41, 259-62 


Aristotle on, 124 

cosmology, 117-18, 122-3, 130-1, 

as intelligible structure, 228 168-70, 208, 214 

compared to painter by Empedocles, goddess’ revelation, 9, 113-14, 208, 
160 214-16 

everlasting, 50 intellectual relation to 


nature (physis), 


422 INDEX OF NAMES AND 
Melisus (Cont. ) 
compared with Parmenides, 
denial of void, 129 
life and writings, xxii 
on the One and God, 133 n24 
rejection of the senses, 130 
sources for, 28, 38 


style of argument and presumed 
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audience, 125 
metaphysics, 15,122, 215 
metempsychosis, see soul, 

transmigration of 
meteorology, 59-60, 209, 230-1 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 340 
Middle Platonists, 34, 36 
Milesian cosmology (see also 
Anaximander; Anaximenes,- 
Thales), 212, 226, 228 
general assessment, 60-3 
influence 
on later meteorology, 59 
on Xenophanes, 5 9-60 
on Heraclitus, 5 9 
not strict "material monism," 177 
Miletus, 4, 11, 12 
Mill, J. S., 198, 288 ni9 


mind (nous), see Anaxagoras; 
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epistemology; sensation,- soul 
mixture, 76, 159-62, 163-7, 171-3 
monism, 
ancient debate over pluralism and, 89, 
98, 105-6 
of Anaximenes, 57, 177 
of Heraclitus, 89, 95 
of Melissus, 127 
of Parmenides, 120-1, 165-6, 168, 170 
of Zeno, 13 4-6 
moon, 48, 55-6, 74, 123, 240, 340 
motion (see also arguments against), 
Anaxagoras on, 162-3 
principle of, 53-4, 164-5, 172, 211 
musical theories, 12, 74, 78, 
81, 84 
mythological accounts (see also 
anthropomorphism), 


Aristotle on, 332 
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criticism of, 16, 231, 291 
in Hesiod, 46-7 
used in early Greek philosophy, 9 
nature /[physis], 
as intelligible structure, 228 
compared to painter by Empedocles, 
160 
everlasting, 50 
SUBJECTS 
Heraclitus on, 91 
inquiry into, 7, 10-11, 244-5, 285 
and justice, 311, 314-15 
Philolaus on, 79 
in the sophists, 308, 327 
versus convention, 15, 198-9, 292, 


301, 304, 34, 3 3M/ 348, 


328 n2 
Nausiphanes, 181 


necessity (see also cause), 272 
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in atomism, 185-9 
natural order as, 272 
in Parmenides, 116, 124 
Neoplatonists, 37-8, 66-7, 336 
Neopyrrhonists, 32-4, 37 
Neopythagoreanism, 67-9 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, 67 
Nietzsche, E, 305, 360 


night (and day), 83, 95, 100-1, 213, 
237 


in Hesiod, 46-7, 338 

Parmenides on the House of, 113, 124 
nomos, see convention; law 
22011s, see mind; epistemology 
number, 
in Anaximander, 56 
in Empedocles, 76 

in Philolaus and Pythagoreans, 68, 74, 


76, 78, 81 
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objectivity, 12, 16 


observation and scientific method, 61- 
2 


Ocean [Okeanos), 45, 50, 52 
One, see monism 
opposites, 
in Anaximander, 5 5-7 
in Heraclitus, 92-8 
in Xenophanes, 60 
oracles, 
in Heraclitus, 88, 91, 93 
Orpheus, 5 
interpreted allegorically in the 
Derveni papyrus, 341 
Orphics, 71, 252 
Osborne, C , 44 n48 
Ostwald, M., 327 
Ouranos, 46 
Owen, G. E. L., 122 


Parmenides (see also Eleatics), 2, 15, 
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113-32, 236-41, 259-62 


Aristotle on, 124 


cosmology, 117-18, 122-3, 130-1, 


168-70, 208, 214 


goddess’ revelation, 9, 113-14, 208, 


214-16 


intellectual relation to 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 423 


Empedocles and Anaxagoras, 165-8, 
170-2, 174-6 
Homer and Hesiod, 354 
Melissus, 125-31 
Xenophanes, 35, 230 
Zeno, 134-5, 143, 155-6, 
life and writings, xxiv, 230, 350 
Plato on, 27 
Plutarch on, 348 
poetic form, 4, 353-5 
the proem, 113-14, 236-7, 354 
on sense perception, 261-2 
sources for, 28, 35-9 
Way of Opinion/Seeming, 123-5, 
168-70, 215, 258, 349 
astronomy, 123 
dualism, 123-4, 166 
epistemological status, 123-5, 
239-41 
light and night, 123-4, 237, 239-40 
physiology of thinking, 242, 255-6 
Way of Truth, 114-23, 214-16 
argumentative structure, 115-17, 
122, 239 
attributes of “what is,” 118-21, 
170, 238 
criticism of mortal thinking, 114, 
117, 120, 123-4, 168-9 
denial of motion, 119, 165 
does not call Being divine, 214 


philosophy 
in On ancient medicine, 285 
Pythagoras’ alleged coining of the 
term, 3, 65 n34, 289 n23 
philosophy, Early Greek (see also Hegel) 
as account of “all things,” ro—13 
contrasted with 
poetry, 332-3; with later philosophy, 
I-3, 60-3, 335~6, 359-60 
cultural context, 16-17, 342, 352 
fluidity, 2-4, 12-13 
as innovative tradition, 17-18, 60 
not yet a separate discourse, 3 
poetic writing of, 335, 351-60 
poetics, 332-62 
relation to mythology, 9, 49 
salient features, 13-16, 346-50 
and science, 15-16, 60-3 
scope, I-21 
shaped by Homer and Hesiod, 
334-5 
sources, 22-44 
and wisdom, 9, 12 
transformative goal, 13 
Physikai doxai (“Physical tenets”}, see 
Theophrastus, 
physikoi, physiologoi {see also nature, 
inquiry into}, 7, 23 
distinguished from mythologoi and 
theologoi by Aristotle, 332, 360 
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denial of motion, 119, 165 
does not call Being divine, 214 
judging by logos, 239 
monism, I20-I, 165-6, 168, 170 
on space and sphericity, 117-18, 
121-2 
thinking and being, 120, 125 
the verb “to be,” 114-15 
the ways of inquiry, 114-17, 165, 
238, 354 
Pericles, xvii, 275, 298, 321-2 
Peripatetics, I, 33, 260, 271 
Pherecydes, 9 
Philo of Alexandria, 34, 37 
Philodemus, 40 n4, 42 n30, 44 n51 
Philolaus, 78-84 
astronomy, 83 


better documented than Pythagoras, 


69 
cosmogony, 82-3 
epistemology, 80 
harmonia, 81 
life and writings, xxv 
limiters and unlimiteds, 79-82, 227 
on numbers, 81-2 
responding to predecessors, 80, 83 
on soul and mind, 252, 257 
sources for, 37 
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distinguished from mythologoi and 
theologoi by Aristotle, 332, 360 
physis | see also nature} 
meaning origin/growth, 11 
Pindar, 70-1, 359 
Placita (“Tenets”), 23, 26, 31-2, 35-7 
Plato 
on Anaxagoras, 273 
as source for early Greek philosophy, 
27-8, 32, 36 
critique of poetry, 336-7, 339, 359 
critique of sophists, 6, 15, 290—1, 
294-5, 321-2, 327-8 
on Heraclitus, 27, 99, 
implicit allusions to Antiphon, 
327-8 
Parmenides, 38, 134-7, 155-6 
Protagoras, 318-19 
on Protagoras and relativism, 301-4 
on Protagoras and society, 316-22 
on Pythagoras, 66 
relation to early Greek philosophy, 
6-7, 15, 22, 192, 197-9, 209-10, 
221-3, 227, 244, 253, 259, 261, 
relation to Hippocratics, 283, 285 
relation to Pythagoras and 
Pythagoreans, 68, 74-5, 84-5 
Republic, on justice, 311-16 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Empedocles and Anaxagoras, 165-8, philosophy 


170-2, 174-6 in On ancient medicine, 285 


Homer and Hesiod, 354 Pythagoras’ alleged coining of the 


Melissus, 125-31 term, 3, 65 n34, 289 n23 


Xenophanes, 35, 230 philosophy, Early Greek (see also Hegel) 


J 


I 
Zeno, 134-5,°43/ S5-4fas account of "all hinge!” 10-13 


life and writings, xxiv, 230, 350 contrasted with 
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Plato on, 27 poetry, 332-3; with later philosophy, 
Plutarch on, 348 1-3, 60-3, 335-6, 359-60 
poetic form, 4, 353-5 cultural context, 16-17, 342, 352 
the proem, 113-14, 236-7, 354 fluidity, 2-4, 12-13 
on sense perception, 261-2 as innovative tradition, 17-18, 60 
sources for, 28, 35-9 not yet a separate discourse, 3 
Way of Opinion/Seeming, 123-5, poetic writing of, 335, 351-60 
168-70, 215, 258, 349 poetics, 332-62 
astronomy, 123 relation to mythology, 9, 49 
dualism, 123-4, 166 salient features, 13-16, 346-50 
epistemological status, 123-5, and science, 15-16, 60-3 
239-41 scope, 1-21 
light and night, 123-4, 237, 239-40 shaped by Homer and Hesiod, 
physiology of thinking, 242, 255-6 334~5 
Way of Truth, 114-23, 214-16 sources, 22-44 
argumentative structure, 115-17, and wisdom, 9, 12 
122, 239 transformative goal, 13 
attributes of "what is," 118-21, Physikai doxai ("Physical tenets"), see 


170,238 Theophrastus, 
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criticism of mortal thinking, 114, physikoi, physiologoi [see also 
nature, 


117, 120, 123-4, 168-9 inquiry into), 7, 23 
denial of motion, 119, 165 distinguished from mythologoi and 
does not call Being divine, 214 theologoi by Aristotle, 332, 360 
judging by logos, 239 physis ( see also nature) 
monism, 120-1, 165-6, 168, 170 meaning origin/growth, 11 
on space and sphericity, 117-18, Pindar, 70-1, 359 
121-2 Placita ("Tenets"), 23, 26, 31-2, 35-7 
thinking and being, 120, 125 Plato 
the verb "to be," n4-15 on Anaxagoras, 273 
the ways of inquiry, 114-17, 165, as source for early Greek philosophy, 
238, 354 27-8, 32, 36 
Pericles, xvii, 275, 298, 321-2 critique of poetry, 336-7, 339, 359 
Peripatetics, 1, 33, 260, 271 critique of sophists, 6, 15, 290-1, 
Pherecydes, 9 294-5, 321-2, 327-8 
Philo of Alexandria, 34, 37 on Heraclitus, 27, 99, 
Philodemus, 40 n4, 42 n30, 44 n51 implicit allusions to Antiphon, 
Philolaus, 78-84 327-8 


astronomy, 83 Parmenides, 38, 134-7, 155-6 
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better documented than Pythagoras, Protagoras, 318-19 
69 on Protagoras and relativism, 301-4 
cosmogony, 82-3 on Protagoras and society, 316-22 
epistemology, 80 on Pythagoras, 66 
harmonia, 81 relation to early Greek philosophy, 
life and writings, xxv 6-7, 15, 22, 192, 197-9, 209-10, 
limiters and unlimiteds, 79-82, 227 221-3, 227, 244, 253, 259, 261, 
on numbers, 81-2 relation to Hippocratics, 283, 285 
responding to predecessors, 80, 83 relation to Pythagoras and 
on soul and mind, 252, 257 Pythagoreans, 68, 74-5, 84-5 


sources for, 37 Republic, on justice, 311-16 


424 INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


Plato (Cont.} of Anaximenes, 57—8 
on rhetoric, 294, 321 of Diogenes of Apollonia, 206 
on Socrates, 6-7, 15, 290—I, 293 of Philolaus, 80-1 
Theaetetus, 318, 320-2 in relation to 
Timaeus, 68, 84, 250, 273 matter, 50-1, §3—4; to causality, 
on transmigration of souls, 71 273 
use of collections by Gorgias and of Thales, 50-1 
Hippias, 26-7 of Xenophanes, 60 
on Zeno, 134-7, 155-6 probability, see eikos 
Platonism, Middle, 33-4, 36-7 Proclus, 38, 67, 122 
pleasure (and pain) Prodicus 
Antiphon on, 325 on language, 12, 292 
Democritus on, 197-8 life and writings, xxv 
Plotinus, 37 Prometheus, 318 
plurality, see arguments against prophasis {“excuse, justification”), 
Plutarch (and ps.-Plutarch}, 23-5, 30-1, 275-6, 278, 287 nII 
33-6 signifying “reason,” 280, 282 


wmnatinn aan £ . 
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Plutarch |and ps.-Plutarch), 23-5, 30-1, 
33-6 
poetics, 332-63 
allegorical interpretation, 
339-41 
of Democritus, 339 
explicit, 333-4, 339-42 
immanent, 335 
implict, 334-5, 342-50 
and interpretation, 4 
poetry, 
as chosen medium for philosophy, 4 
as medium of divine authority, 
353-5 
comprehensiveness, 344 
contrasted with prose, 41 n16 
distinguished from philosophy, 50, 
$a 
essential content, 343-4 
microscopic vs. macroscopic form, 
345-6 
and pessimism, 225-6 
temporal narrative, 345 
truthfulness, 342-3 
politics, 
Antiphon on, 324-8 
Democritus on, 198-9 
and justice, 311-14 
Protagoras on, 318-22 
Pythagorean involvement in, 73 
polymathy, xxiii, 9, 71, 213 
Popper, K., 1, 14, 124 
on early philosophy as “scientific,” 
61-2 
Porphyry, 33, 35, 67, 70 
Posidonius, 31 
“Presocratics,” as term, 5-7, 15, 24, 332, 
360 nI 
principle(s) (see also elements; atomism; 
theology) 
of Anaximander, 56—7, 205-6 
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275-6, 27%, 287 NII 
signifying “reason,” 280, 282 
prose, 
as medium for philosophy, xvii, 
350-1, 360 
influenced by poetic form, xxii, 351 
Protagoras, 290-3, 295-8, 300-9 
Aristotle on, 302 
contrasted with Antiphon, 317, 324 
on democracy, 321 
discussion with Pericles, 275 
on eikos, 308-9 
on gods, 306-7 
interpreted as Heraclitean, 303 
on justice and law, 305, 316-23 
life and writings, xxvi, 292 
“Man is the measure of all things,” 
12, 292, 308, 317, 320 
mathematics, 310 n21 
myth in Plato’s Protagoras, 318-19 
on nature, 305, 319 
opposing arguments, 295-6, 298, 
317 
Plato on, 293, 301-4, 318-22, 328 
on poetry and language, 12, 295, 
341 
relation 
to Democritus, 8, 33, 189, 193, 195, 
199; 
to Hesiod, 319, 323 
to Zeno, 310 n21 
relativism, 292, 300-2, 307, 321-2 
scepticism, 18, 306-7 
sources for, 33, 40 n7 
teaching “good judgement,” 292, 298, 
308, 320 
teaching without knowledge, 
307-9 
on truth, 301-4, 308, 317 
psychology, see soul 
Pyrrho, 18 
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424 INDEX OF NAMES AND 
Plato (Cont.) 
on rhetoric, 294, 321 
on Socrates, 6-7, 15, 290-1, 293 
Theaetetus, 318, 320-2 
Timaeus, 68, 84, 250, 273 
on transmigration of souls, 71 
use of collections by Gorgias and 
Hippias, 26-7 
on Zeno, 134-7, 155-6 
Platonism, Middle, 33-4, 36-7 
pleasure (and pain) 
Antiphon on, 325 
Democritus on, 197-8 
Plotinus, 37 
plurality, see arguments against 
Plutarch (and ps.-Plutarch), 23-5, 30-1, 
33-6 
poetics, 332-63 


allegorical interpretation, 
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339-41 
of Democritus, 339 
explicit, 333-4, 339-42 
immanent, 335 
implict, 334-5, 342-50 
and interpretation, 4 
poetry, 
as chosen medium for philosophy, 4 
as medium of divine authority, 
353-5 
comprehensiveness, 344 
contrasted with prose, 41 ni6 
distinguished from philosophy, 50, 
52 
essential content, 343-4 
microscopic vs. macroscopic form, 
345-6 
and pessimism, 225-6 
temporal narrative, 345 


truthfulness, 342-3 
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politics, 

Antiphon on, 324-8 

Democritus on, 198-9 

and justice, 311-14 

Protagoras on, 318-22 

Pythagorean involvement in, 73 
polymathy, xxiii, 9,71, 213 
Popper, K., 1, 14, 124 
on early philosophy as "scientific," 
61-2 

Porphyry, 33, 35, 67, 70 

Posidonius, 31 

"Presocratics," as term, 5-7, 15, 24, 332, 
360 m 

principle(s) [see also elements; atomism; 

theology) 
of Anaximander, 56-7, 205-6 
SUBJECTS 


of Anaximenes, 5 7-8 
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of Diogenes of Apollonia, 206 
of Philolaus, 80-1 
in relation to 
matter, 50-1, 53-4; to causality, 
273 
of Thales, 50-1 
of Xenophanes, 60 
probability, see eikos 
Proclus, 38, 67, 122 
Prodicus 
on language, 12, 292 
life and writings, xxv 
Prometheus, 318 
prophasis (excuse, justification"), 
275-6, 278, 287 nn 
signifying "reason," 280, 282 
prose, 
as medium for philosophy, xvii, 


350-1, 360 
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influenced by poetic form, xxii, 351 
Protagoras, 290-3, 295-8, 300-9 
Aristotle on, 302 

contrasted with Antiphon, 317, 324 
on democracy, 321 

discussion with Pericles, 275 

on eikos, 308-9 
on gods, 306-7 

interpreted as Heraclitean, 303 

on justice and law, 305, 316-23 

life and writings, xxvi, 292 
"Man is the measure of all things," 
12, 292, 308, 317, 320 

mathematics, 310 n21 

myth in Plato's Protagoras, 318-19 
on nature, 305, 319 

opposing arguments, 295-6, 298, 
317 


Plato on, 293, 301-4, 318-22, 328 
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on poetry and language, 12, 295, 
341 
relation 
to Democritus, 8, 33, 189, 193, 195, 
199; 
to Hesiod, 319, 323 
to Zeno, 310 n21 
relativism, 292, 300-2, 307, 321-2 
scepticism, 18, 306-7 
sources for, 33, 40 n7 
teaching "good judgement," 292, 298, 
308, 320 
teaching without knowledge, 
307-9 
on truth, 301-4, 308, 317 
psychology, see soul 


Pyrrho, 18 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 425 
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Pythagoras, 2, 66-75, 77, 

alleged coinage of term philosophy, 3, 
65 n34, 289 n23 

as founder of sect, 72-5 

as miracle worker, 72 

as “shaman,” 67, 73 

criticized by Heraclitus, 9-11, 71, 90, 
213 

eschatology and number symbolism, 


74 
hagiography, 67 
life, xxvi 
in politics, 73 
religious authority, 2, 70—1 
sources for, 33-5, 67-9 
on transmigration of souls, 70-1, 74, 
Sai 
Pythagoreans (see also Hippasus; 
Philolaus), 5, 18, 25, 28, 33-4, 36, 
73-5, 155 
akousmatikoi vs. mathématikoi, 
78 
influence on Plato, 84-5 
pseudepigrapha, 69, 78 
secrecy of, 73-4 
way of living, 72-5 


quality, 
reduced to quantity by Anaximenes, 
58 


rarefaction, see condensation 
rationalism (see also cause; 
epistemology; explanation; logos), 
I4, 215-16, 226 
of Heraclitus, 13, 89-93 
practical, spiritual, theological 
aspects, 14, 205-9 
Raven, J., 179 n23 
reality, see appearance vs. 
reason (see also prophasis; logos) 
in Democritus, 185-6 
reductionism, 48 
relativism (see also convention; 
sophists; Gorgias; Protagoras}, 12, 
16, 300-2, 305 
Heraclitean, 95-6, 301 
religion {see also anthropomorphism; 
mythology; theology}, xxv 
and conceptions of the soul, 252 
criticism of, 2 
in practices of Pythagoreans, 70-4 
rhetoric (see also eikos; language; 
sophists; Gorgias; Protagoras}, 
earliest teachers, 294 
in lawcourts and assemblies, 293 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


42.5 


opposed speeches, xix 
and poetic devices, 341 
Ryle, G., 109 


salvation, 13, 252 
scepticism (see also appearance; 
Democritus; Gorgias; Protagoras; 
Xenophanes}], 15, 81 
in later philosophy, 18, 31 
relation to relativism, 305-6 
Schleiermacher, F., 108 
science and early Greek philosophy, 2, 
I§—16, 60-3 
Sedley, D., 269 n23 
Seneca, 31-2 
sensation, 250-70 
assimilated to thought, 255, 259 
distinguishing senses and mind, 
255-62 
physiology, 262-7 
“topology” and “passages,” 264 
separation, 47-8, 76, 160-1 
seven sages (sophoi}, 8 
Sextus Empiricus, 23, 34, 37 
on cause, 285 
on Protagoras, 304, 317 
on “scepticism” of Democritus, 
191-3 
Sicily, xx—-xxi, xxvii, 70, 75, 294 
Simplicius, 38-9, 41 n24 
Snell, B., 251 
social contract, 292 
Socrates, 
Aristophanes on, 6, 290, 293 
compared and contrasted with 
sophists, 7, 15, 290, 293 
concentration on ethics, 7, 20 n15 
on inquiry, 244, 293-4 
in Plato, 311-16 
on soul, 253 
and the term “Presocratics,” 5-7, 332 
trial of, 318 
Socratics, 33 
sophists (see also eikos; Antiphon; 
Critias; Gorgias; Hippias; 
Prodicus; Protagoras; 
Thrasymachus} 
Aristophanes on, 290 
in general, 290-3 
on human nature, 305 
innovative, 12 
integral to early Greek philosophy, 5, 
291 
on language and poetics, 291, 294 
on law and justice, 291, 293 
methods of argument, 294-8 
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INDEX OF NAMES AND 

Pythagoras, 2, 66-75, 77, 

alleged coinage of term philosophy, 3, 

65 n34, 289 n23 

as founder of sect, 72-5 
as miracle worker, 72 
as "shaman/' 67, 73 

criticized by Heraclitus, 9-11, 71, 90, 

213 

eschatology and number symbolism, 
74 
hagiography, 67 
life, xxvi 
in politics, 73 
religious authority, 2, 70-1 
sources for, 33-5, 67-9 


on transmigration of souls, 70-1, 74, 
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211 
Pythagoreans /see also Hippasus,- 
Philolaus), 5, 18, 25, 28, 33-4, 36, 
73-5, 155 
akousmatikoi vs. mathematikoi, 
78 
influence on Plato, 84-5 
pseudepigrapha, 69, 78 
secrecy of, 73-4 
way of living, 72-5 
quality, 
reduced to quantity by Anaximenes, 
58 
rarefaction, see condensation 
rationalism [see also cause; 
epistemology,- explanation; logos), 
14, 215-16, 226 
of Heraclitus, 13, 89-93 


practical, spiritual, theological 
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aspects, 14, 205-9 
Raven, J., 179 n23 
reality, see appearance vs. 
reason [see also prophasis-, logos) 
in Democritus, 185-6 
reductionism, 48 
relativism [see also convention,- 
sophists,- Gorgias; Protagoras), 12, 
16, 300-2, 305 
Heraclitean, 95-6, 301 
religion /see also anthropomorphism; 
mythology; theology), xxv 
and conceptions of the soul, 252 
criticism of, 2 
in practices of Pythagoreans, 70-4 
rhetoric [see also eikos-, language; 
sophists; Gorgias,- Protagoras), 
earliest teachers, 294 


in lawcourts and assemblies, 293 
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SUBJECTS 425 
opposed speeches, xix 
and poetic devices, 341 
Ryle, G., 109 
salvation, 13, 252 
scepticism /see also appearance; 

Democritus,- Gorgias; Protagoras,- 
Xenophanes), 15, 81 

in later philosophy, 18, 31 
relation to relativism, 305-6 
Schleiermacher, R, 108 


science and early Greek philosophy, 
2, 


15-16,60-3 
Sedley, D., 269 n23 
Seneca, 31-2 
sensation, 250-70 
assimilated to thought, 255, 259 
distinguishing senses and mind, 


255-62 
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physiology, 262-7 
"topology" and "passages," 264 
separation, 47-8, 76, 160-1 
seven sages (sophoi), 8 
Sextus Empiricus, 23, 34, 37 
on cause, 285 
on Protagoras, 304, 317 
on "scepticism" of Democritus, 
191-3 
Sicily, Xx-xx1, xxvii, 70, 75, 294 
Simplicius, 38-9, 41 n24 
Snell, B., 251 
social contract, 292 
Socrates, 
Aristophanes on, 6, 290, 293 
compared and contrasted with 
sophists, 7, 15, 290, 293 
concentration on ethics, 7, 20 ni5 
on inquiry, 244, 293-4 
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in Plato, 311-16 
on soul, 253 
and the term "Presocratics," 5-7, 332 
trial of, 318 
Socratics, 33 
sophists [see also eikos-, Antiphon; 
Critias,- Gorgias; Hippias,- 
Prodicus; Protagoras,- 
Thrasymachus) 
Aristophanes on, 290 
in general, 290-3 
on human nature, 305 
innovative, 12 
integral to early Greek philosophy, 5, 
291 
on language and poetics, 291, 294 
on law and justice, 291, 293 


methods of argument, 294-8 
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426 


sophists (Cont.) 
as professional teachers, 290, 294 
as rhetoricians, 283, 298-300 
Plato on, 6, 15, 290-1, 294-5, 314-22, 
327-8 
and relativism, 300-4 
on rhetoric, 291 
on science, 290 
wide scope of expertise, 12, 291 
Sophocles, 
on responsibility, 275, 284 
Soranus, 23 
Sotion, 32 
soul (psyché), 250-4 
in Anaximenes, I1, 59, 252 
Aristotle and Plato on, 250-1, 255 
and body, 251-3 
as microcosm, I1 
composition, 252 
in Democritus, 252-3 
in Heraclitus, 101-5, 253-4 
in Homer, 251-2 
immortality, 9, 103, 213, 220, 
252, 356 
_ in lyric poetry, 251 
in medicine, 253 
signifies “life,” 251-2 
status as central organ, 253—4 
Thales on, 52—3, 252 
transmigration, 70—4, 252 
space (see also void) 
early assumptions about, 117-18 
in Melissus, 126-7 
in Zeno’s paradoxes, 139-40, 151-55 
Sparta, xvii 
Spengler, O., 18 
sphere (see also harmony of spheres}, 
in Empedocles, 76, 160, 216-19, 267 
in Parmenides, 80, 117, 121, 124 
Stobaeus, 24, 37 
Stoics, 17-18, 22, 31-3, 37, 272, 286 
and Heraclitus, 108 
Stoppard, T., 18 
Strato, 64 n22 
strife, see love; Heraclitus 
structure, see harmonia 
substrate, 50-1, 57-8, 176-7 
“successions” of philosophers 
(diadochai}, 8, 32-3 
Sufficient Reason, principle of, 55, 118, 
182-3, 186, 188 
sun (see also heavenly bodies}, 
Anaximander on, 48, 55, 351 
Anaximenes on, 59, 351 
Heraclitus on, 106, 233 
Homer on, 45 
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in Parmenides, 237 

Philolaus on, 83 

Pythagoreans on, 74 
superstition, 222-3 


Tardieu, M., 38 
Tertullian, 23 
Thales, 
“all things full of gods,” 52-3, 205 
no book, 349 
on earth, 50-2 
life, xxvii 
and near-east, 16, 
as pioneer of natural philosophy, 8-9, 
50, 226, 332 
on soul, 52-3, 252 
sources for, 33, 40 NS, 347 
on water as basic principle, 50-2, 347 
Theagenes, 340 
Theodoret, 24 
theogony (see also Hesiod), 46 
theology (see also anthropomorphism; 
divinity; religion; theogony; Zeus; 
Critias; Democritus; Empedocles; 
Heraclitus; Melissus; Parmenides; 
Xenophanes), 205-224 
blessedness, 217 
defined, 205 
divine inspiration, 4, 214-16 
divinity of principles, 53, 60, 205~7, 
220-1, 347 
earth and heavenly bodies as gods, 45 
pantheism, 60, 212-14 
pious discourse, 208, 218, 220 
Theophrastus (see also doxography) 
on Anaximenes, 57-8, 176-7 
as source, I, 5, 7, 23-6, 30-2, 35-6, 


333 
De sensibus (“On the senses”), 30, 36, 
40 14, 252, 254, 256-9, 262-6 
on Heraclitus, 88, 254 
on Thales, 52 
Physikai doxai 23, 29-30, 35 
thinking (see also Heraclitus; 
Parmenides; Empedocles; 
Anaxagoras; Democritus) 
as “reflective” or “intuitive,” 259-61 
assimilated to sensation, 251, 255-7, 
260 
distinguished from sensation, 257—9 
equated with being, 120, 125 
physiology, 262-7 
Thrasyllus, 34, 38 
Thrasymachus, 198, 292, 312-13, 328 n2 
Thucydides, 
on culpability and causality, 277-9 
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Heraclitus on, 106, 233 Thucydides, — —— 
Homer on, 45 on culpability and causality, 277-9 
426 INDEX OF NAMES AND 
sophists [Cont.) 


as professional teachers, 290, 294 


as rhetoricians, 283, 298-300 


T-22 
Plato on, 6, 15, 290-1, 294-5, 3 4~ / 
and relativism, 300-4 
on rhetoric, 291 
on science, 290 
wide scope of expertise, 12, 291 
Sophocles, 
on responsibility, 275, 284 
Soranus, 23 
Sotion, 32 
soul (psyche), 250-4 
in Anaximenes, 11, 59, 252 
Aristotle and Plato on, 250-1, 255 
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and body, 251-3 
as microcosm, 11 
composition, 252 
in Democritus, 252-3 
in Heraclitus, 101-5, 253-4 
in Homer, 251-2 

immortality, 9, 103, 213, 220, 

252, 356 

in lyric poetry, 251 
in medicine, 253 
signifies "life," 251-2 

status as central organ, 253-4 
Thales on, 52-3, 252 
transmigration, 70-4, 252 
space (see also void) 

early assumptions about, 117-18 
in Melissus, 126-7 
in Zeno's paradoxes, 139-40, 151-55 

Sparta, xvii 
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Spengler, O., 18 
sphere (see also harmony of spheres), 
in Empedocles, 76, 160, 216-19, 267 
in Parmenides, 80, 117, 121, 124 
Stobaeus, 24, 37 
Stoics, 17-18, 22, 31-3, 37, 272, 286 
and Heraclitus, 108 
Stoppard, T., 18 
Strato, 64 n22 
strife, see love,- Heraclitus 
structure, see harmonia 
substrate, 50-1, 57-8, 176-7 
"successions" of philosophers 
(diadochai), 8, 32-3 
Sufficient Reason, principle of, 55, 118, 
182-3, 186, 188 
sun (see also heavenly bodies), 
Anaximander on, 48, 55, 351 
Anaximenes on, 59, 351 
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Heraclitus on, 106, 233 

Homer on, 45 

SUBJECTS 

in Parmenides, 237 

Philolaus on, 83 

Pythagoreans on, 74 

superstition, 222-3 

Tardieu, M., 38 

Tertullian, 23 

Thales, 

"all things full of gods," 52-3, 205 

no book, 349 

on earth, 50-2 

life, xxvul 

and near-east, 16, 

as pioneer of natural philosophy, 8-9, 

50, 226, 332 

on soul, 52-3, 252 

sources for, 33, 40 n5, 347 
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on water as basic principle, 50-2, 347 
Theagenes, 340 
Theodoret, 24 
theogony (see also Hesiod), 46 
theology (see also anthropomorphism,- 
divinity,- religion; theogony; Zeus,- 
Critias; Democritus; Empedocles; 
Heraclitus,- Melissus; Parmenides; 
Xenophanes), 205-224 
blessedness, 217 
defined, 205 
divine inspiration, 4, 214-16 
divinity of principles, 53, 60, 205-7, 
220-1, 347 
earth and heavenly bodies as gods, 45 
pantheism, 60, 212-14 
pious discourse, 208, 218, 220 
Theophrastus (see also doxography) 
on Anaximenes, 57-8, 176-7 
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as source, 1, 5, 7, 23-6, 30-2, 35-6, 
333 
De sensibus ("On the senses"), 30, 36, 
AO n4, 252, 254, 256-9, 262-6 
on Heraclitus, 88, 254 
on Thales, 52 
Physikai doxai 23, 29-30, 35 
thinking (see also Heraclitus; 
Parmenides; Empedocles; 
Anaxagoras,- Democritus) 
as "reflective" or "intuitive," 259-61 
assimilated to sensation, 251,255-7, 
260 
distinguished from sensation, 257-9 
equated with being, 120, 125 
physiology, 262-7 
Thrasyllus, 34, 38 
Thrasymachus, 198, 292, 312-13, 328 


n2 
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Thucydides, 


on culpability and causality, 277-9 


INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS 


on democracy, 321 
on eikos, 278, 296-7 
on individual vs society, 322-3, 327 
influenced by sophists, 293, 317 
on prophasis, 278, 282 
time, 
in Anaximander, 56-7 
in Melissus, 126 
in Parmenides, 118,120 
in Zeno’s paradoxes, 140, 149-55 
Timon, 32 
truth (see also appearance and reality; 
eikos; Xenophanes; Parmenides; 
Protagoras; Democritus; 
Antiphon), 16, 215, 227,245, 
259 
Aristotle on, 17, 
and justice, 311, 315, 318 
in poetry and philosophy, 337, 341-3, 
346-7, 353 
and relativism, 301-4 


universalism, see “all things” 
unlimited, see apeiron 
Usener, H., 23 


Varro, 23 

Vetusta placita (“Oldest tenets”), 23-6, 
31,35 

vision, 
Democritus on, 263-4 

Vlastos, G., 200-1 

void, 117, 183-4, 

vortex, 160 


Wardy, R., 180 n38 

water (see also elements) 
in Anaximander, 48, 55 
in Anaximenes, 57-8 
in Thales, 50~1 
in Xenophanes, 60, 209 

Williams, B., 271 

wisdom (sophia} (see also seven sages; 

philosophy}, 

competitive aspect, 10 
divine source, 353—4 
in Heraclitus, 107-8, 233 
professionalization, 1 


427 


on all things, 10, 2141, 229, 348 

choice of poetic form, 4, 209, 
351-3 

conception of wisdom, 211 

critique of anthropomorphism, 59-60, 
209, 212 

critique of Homer and Hesiod, 210, 
337, 339, 353 

empiricism, 60, 89-90, I00, 209, 230 

ethics, 209-11, 337-8, 353 

and Heraclitus, 9-11, 90, 212-14, 234 

indebted to Milesians, 59-60, 212 

life and writings, xxvii-xxviii, 352 

mockery of Pythagoras, 70, 211 

not “the founder of Eleatic 
philosophy,” 214, 230 

scepticism, 18, 33, 229 

sources for, 35 

theology, 59-60, 208-12, 228-9, 258 

on truth, knowledge and belief, 212, 
214, 226, 228-31, 347, 352 

Xenophon, 27 


Zeller, E., 8, 19 n 11, 26 
Zeno of Citium, 17 
Zeno of Elea, 2, 134-58 
Aristotle on, 140-2, 145, I5 1-3 
defender of Eleatic monism, 
134-6 
on infinite divisibility, 138-9, 145, 
infinite regress, 139 
legacy of, 182 
life and writings, xxviii, 134—5 
on magnitude, 137-9 
and mathematics, 138, 140-1, 
146-7,152-5 
meaning of apeiron, 139-41 
paradoxes of motion, 139-55, 173, 
175-6 
Achilles, 142, 149-51 
Dichotomy, 142-9 
Flying Arrow, 151-5 
Stadium, 157 n17 
paradoxes of plurality, 135-9, 141 
Plato on, 134-7, 141, 155-6 
problem of completing an infinite 
series, 146-51 
problem of motion at an instant, 
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teenie tein Et wie: b 

in Heraclitus, 107-8, 233 
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